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INTRODUCTION  BY  M.  LITTRfi. 


The  Author  asked  M.  Littrl  to  allow  this  work  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  him.  M.  Littre  not  only  granted  the  request,  bat 
very  kindly  wrote  the  following  introduction. 

"  I  have  examined  the  proofs  of  your  Student's  French 
Grammar  which  you  have  sent  me.  It  has  been  with  no  little 
interest  that  I  have  considered,  under  the  form  given  to  it  by  a 
foreigner,  a  study  so  familiar  to  me, 

* 

"  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  judge  of  the  means  which  you  have 
thought  right  to  adopt  in  order  to  make  your  teaching  penetrate 
the  English  mind,  but  I  do  claim  to  be  a  judge  of  the  teaching 
in  itself,  and  of  the  subject-matter. 

"  Consequently  I  have  carefully  tested  the  principal  parts  of 
your  work,  and  have  been  completely  satisfied  with  the  accuracy 
and  correctness  which  I  found  there.  The  French  which  is 
taught  should  be  authentic,  and  such  French  you  teach. 
Some  one  will  say:  *  What  I  is  it  possible  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
grammars  and  guides  to  lose  one's  way,  and  to  give  for  a  genuine 
and  real  language,  a  language  more  or  less  doubtful  1 '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  danger  exists.  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  foreigners  who  have  been  badly  taught  make  singu- 
lar mistakes  between  good  and  bad  usage. 
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"  You  have  taken,  to  keep  you  in  the  right  path,  the  only 
safe  guide:  viz.,  to  give  to  your  teaching  a  character  really 
historical.  Till  lately,  it  has  been  usual  to  explain  grammatical 
difficulties  by  mere  reasoning,  now  we  trust  to  history ;  in  other 
words,  we  substitute  for  hypotheses  more  or  less  subtile,  simple  and 
undoubted  facts. 

"  Modern  French  is  derived  from  Old  French,  and  this 
guiding  thread  is  one  which  should  never  be  let  go.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  many  singular  blunders  from  the  works  of  clever 
men,  blunders  which  have  arisen  merely  from  their  neglect 
of  the  older  tongue,  and  from  the  attempts  which  they  have 
made  to  explain  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  pretended  anomalies, 
of  which  we  find  the  explanation  in  the  ancient  grammar.  I 
say  '  grammar  '  advisedly,  for  the  time  is  now  past  when  men 
looked  upon  the  language  of  our  forefathers  as  merely  a  vulgar 
jargon  without  rules. 

"  Of  course,  the  English  student  has  no  need  to  study  the 
Langue  d'Oil;  but  if  he  has  shown  to  him — as  in  all  impoi'- 
tant  cases  you  show  to  him — the  older  forms  and  constructions, 
he  will  more  easily  and  more  surely  seize  those  connecting  links 
which  strengthen  the  memory  and  form  the  judgment.  This 
will  be  especially  true  if  he  knows  Latin  even  to  a  small  extent. 

"In  the  present  state  of  European  intercourse,  we  cannot 
encourage  too  much  the  study  of  living  languages.  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  profit  and  the  greatest  pleasure  from  my 
knowledge  of  English,  and  I  think  that  the  knowledge  of  French 
must  similarly  give  great  pleasure  to  those  who  make  it  a  subject 
of  study.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  reckon  an  Englishman 
our  best  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.    I  mean 
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Hamilton',  author  of  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Comte 
de  Grammont.  I  have  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  my 
Dictionary. 

"  To  facilitate  the  study  of  living  languages  by  good 
grammars,  is  to  encourage  that  study.  Your  grammar  renders 
this  service  to  the  French  language.  Your  familiarity  with 
Molihre  has  given  you  a  true  insight  into  our  language,  and 
your  habit  of  quoting,  by  preference,  good  authors  instead  of 
arbitrary  examples,  has  preserved  you  from  suspicious  novelties. 
In  short,  your  respect  for  the  historical  development  of  the 
language  has  made  your  fooling  sure. 

"^.  LITTRE. 

"  Mbnil-lb-Roi, 
"  Seinb-et-Oisb, 

"  July  21**,  1876." 
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fTlHE  present  work  is  the  result  of  twelve  years'  more  or 
-"-  less  continuous  labour.  The  problem  I  set  myself  was 
to  produce  a  Grammar  of  the  French  language,  which  should 
contain  the  latest  results  of  Philology,  and  which  should  at 
the  same  time  be  perfectly  practical.  I  found  the  task  a 
difficult  one,  and  only  proceeded  step  by  step  to.  its  fulfil- 
ment.* The  various  parts  of  this  book  have  consequently 
been  published  at  different  times.  The  Phonology  appeared 
in  1867,  and  the  Accidence  in  the  early  part  of  1869.  The 
Syntax  has  been  hitherto  printed  for  private  purposes  only. 
These  three  parts  have  stood  the  test  of  actual  use.  The 
History  and  Prosody  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

The  Accidence  in  its  original  form  contained  the  following 
remarks,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  confirmed  in  my 
mind  by  years  of  experience : — 

"  We  have  only  to  read  the  lately  published  Reports 
(1868)  of  the  '  Schools  Enquiry  Commission '  to  see  that  at 
present  in  schools,  French  is  not  taught  with  much  success. 
My  conviction  is  that  the  cause   of  the  failure  is  this : 

*  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  to  decide  how  far  the  History  of 
the  Language  should  be  introduced.  The  rule  followed  is  this  :  no- 
thing historical  is  given  which  does  not  directly  illustrate  something 
practical;  the  'past  is  studied  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
present/  and  not  for  its  own  sake. 
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every  one  wishes  to  speak  the  language,  and  the  notion 
prevails  that  the  best  and  shortest  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
slight  the  grammar,  which  in  learning  the  mother- tongue 
has  not  been  found  necessary,  and  to  trust  to  imitation  and 
frequent  repetition.  The  advocates  of  this  so-called  '  natural 
system '  seem  totally  to  forget  the  time  that  they  themselves 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  their  native  language;  the 
blunders  that  they  must  have  made  ;  the  endless  corrections 
to  which,  consciously  or  not,  they  were  subjected;  and, 
above  all,  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  to  persevere  or 
to  be  dumb. 

"If  the  learner  entirely  sacrifices  several  years  to  the 
learning  of  a  language  in  a  foreign  country,  he  may  succeed 
without  grammar  in  obtaining  a  certain  fluency  in  speaking ; 
for  by  sufficient  practice  the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
right  forms.  The  plan  may  also  be  made  to  succeed  where 
the  pupils  are  few ;  where  they  have  constant  opportunity 
of  hearing  what  is  correct;  and  where  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  bad  habits. 

"  In  a  school  all  this  is  impossible.  The  shortness  of  the 
time  devoted  to  the  study  (at  most  but  a  few  hours  a  week), 
the  large  numbers,  the  unequal  attainments  of  the  pupils, 
and  many  other  most  serious  obstacles,  render  delusive  all 
trust  in  '  frequent  repetition,*  and  make  the  '  imitation '  but 
the  imitation  of  barbarisms  and  bad  pronunciation,  and  a 
mere  mockery. 

"  But  how,  then,  with  these  numerous  hindrances  in  full 
force,'  is  the  power  of  speaking  correct  French  to  be  given  ? 
By  a  sound  foundation  of  Accidence  and  elementary  Syntax, 
taught  synthetically.  I  say  elementary  Syntax,  for  I  lay 
more  stress  upon  the  Accidence ;  much  of  the  Syntax  may 
be  learned  by  careful  reading.    Even  with  pronunciation, 
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principles  mast  be  taught,  and  taught  thoroughly,  if  any 
good  is  to  be  done.* 

"  Thus  far  the  course  pursued  will  resemble,  in  many 
respects,  that  followed  in  teaching  a  dead  language;  but 
beyond  this  point  the  resemblance  ends.  In  a  modern 
language  the  main  object  is  the  power  of  conversation.  In 
a  dead  language  no  such  object  exists ;  and  I  may  add,  no 
such  difficulty  has-  to  be  overcome.  The  authors  read  must 
diner.  The  French  authors  must  treat  of  matters  of  every- 
day life ;  they  must  be  interesting — even  amusing ;  the  exer- 
cises must  be  less  formal,  and  more  like  ordinary  conversation ; 
ample  dictation  must  be  given ;  the  language  must  be  spoken. 
But  it  must  be  after  the  foundation  has  been  laid  in  grammar, 
and  with  continual  reference  to  the  memorial  lessons. 

"  If  grammar  is  necessary  when  nothing  more  is  aimed  at 
than  the  power  of  speaking  correctly  upon  common  subjects, 
it  will  assuredly  be  found  much  more  essential  if  we  aim  at 
making  French  a  real  subject  of  education, 

"  What  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  in 
teaching  the  grammar  accurately  is  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  text-books  used  in  teaching  Latin  (the  language  usually 
learnt  side  by  side  with  French),  and  those  employed  in 
teaching  French.  This  dissimilarity  is  seen  in  French  text- 
books in  the  mixing  up  of  Accidence  and  Syntax ;  in  the 
nomenclature ;  in  the  style,  often  diffuse,  sometimes  childish. 


*  If  we  observe  how  little  individual  practice  each  pupil  of  a  class 
can  get,  we  may  more  strongly  feel  the  importance  of  utilising  to  the 
utmost  the  time  supposed  to  be  employed  in  listening.  Imagine  a  class 
of  twenty  boys  with  one  hour  a  week  for  forty  weeks.  This  is  a  very 
liberal  allowance  for  a  public  school.  Without  allowing  anything  for 
the  time  required  in  explanation,  for  unavoidable  loss  of  time,  etc., 
this  would  give  two  hours  only  to  each  pupil  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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All  ibis  I  believe  to  be  most  injurious.  It  confuses  the 
learner  by  making  him  imagine  differences  which  do  not 
exist,  and  it  robs  the  masters  of  the  help  which  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  companion  study." 

The  present  Work  is  divided  into  five  books.  Each  book 
is  divided  into  chapters,  and  each  chapter  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part  the  facts  are  briefly  stated  ;  the  second  part 
contains  Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  either  add  to  these 
facts  or  explain  them. 

Book  I.  contains  a  short  History  of  French,  with  chapters 
on  the  Dialects,  Word-formation,  and  other  points  bearing 
on  the  gradual  development  of  the  language,  which  do  not 
find  their  natural  place  in  any  of  the  other  books. 

Book  II.  treats  of  Spoken  Sounds  and  their  symbols. 
Much  trouble  and  time  have  been  given  to  this  part ;  and 
although  in  comparison  with  sueh  analysis  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  "  Early  English  Pronunciation,"  or  that  of  Mr. 
Melville  Bell  in  his  "  Visible  Speech,"  any  attempt  of  the  kind 
must  fall  into  insignificance  ;  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient*  ac- 
curacy has  been  secured.  The  standard  is  that  of  Paris.!  The 
subjects  of  Accent  and  Quantity  have  been  treated  in  detail. 

Book  III.  treats  of  Accidence  only.  Great  attention  has 
been  given  to  Gender.  The  rules  and  explanations,  though 
necessarily  long,  are  not  artificial,  and  it  is  believed  that  any 
one,  especially  if  he  has  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Latin, 
may,  with  them,  overcome  in  a  few  weeks  this  stumbling- 


*  Compare  Professor  Max  Miiller's  article  on  Spelling  in  the  Fort- 
nightly, April,  1876,  and  that  of  Mr.  Skeat  in  the  Athenaeum,  April 
29, 1876. 

f  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  although  I  am  not  French,  most  of 
my  youth  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  a  large  portion  of  my  life  since. 
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block  to  all  correct  speaking  and  writing.  Bat  the  difficulty 
is  real,  and  must  not  be  shirked  as  it  usually  is. 

Book  IV.  treats  of  Syntax.  Everything  that  belongs  to 
Accidence  has  been  carefully  excluded  ;  nor  have  the  expla- 
nations of  idioms  and  the  uses  of  solitary  words  been  at- 
tempted. This  is  not  the  work  of  an  ordinary  grammar.  The 
treatment  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Past  Participle  is  new.  It 
is  historically  correct,  and  therefore  more  easy  than  that 
which  has  been  hitherto  followed. 

Book  V.  treats  of  the  Prosody.  Not  the  number  of  sylla- 
bles in  a  line,  but  accent,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  French 
verse. 

Halbrake  School,  New  Wandsworth, 
J\dy,  1876. 
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Page  xvi,  line  4,  /or  "  Julien,"  read  "  Jullien." 
„      42,  line  12,  for  "  inevitable,"  read  "  inevitable." 
„      7,  line  12, /or  VIII.  read  VII. 
„      45,  v.,  /or  "  je  repute,"  read  "  je  re*pete.w 
„      81,  line  8,  for  "  asthma,"  read  "  asthme." 
„      93,  col.  1,/or  "  posterieure,"  read  "poste'rieur." 
„      101,  (4,)  for  "  Also,"  read  u  Compare." 
„      110,  col.  1,  for  "  doamine,"  read  "  domaine." 
„      113, 1. 1,  insert  "  or  neuters." 

125,  4,  for  "  Quidiez  .ous,"  read  "  Quidiez  vos.w 

15Vcol.  1,/or  •'  codicile,"  read  "  codiciUe." 

157,  §  263,  for  "  grappo,"  read  "  groppo." 

159,  last  note,  for  " for,"  read  "from." 

166,  note,  for  "  third  person,"  read  "  first  person." 

183,  note,  for  "  requires,"  read  "  requises." 

185,  §  320,  omit  "  reason  is  wanting." 

198,  §  338.  for  "  to  have,"  read  "  I  have." 
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THE  STUDENT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR 


BOOK    I.—  INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.  Philologists  have  divided  the  languages  of  the  world 
into  different  families  : — 

The  Turanian  family. 
The  Semitic  family. 
The  Aryan  family. 

They  have  separated  the  Aryan  family  into  two  great  divi- 
sions : — 

The  Southern  or  Asiatic. 
The  Northern  or  European. 
They  have  further  separated  the  Northern  or  European 
division  into  various  groups,  of  which  the  following  are  th« 
chief : — 

The  Slavonic. 

The  Hellenic  or  Grecian. 

The  Teutonic. 

.The  Celtic. 

The  Italic  or  Romanic. 

§  2.  The  only  important  language  of  the  Italic  group  is 
Latin.  From  popular  Latin,  with  a  greater  or  less  ad- 
mixture of  words  from  different  sources,  sprang  a  number 
of  languages,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief: — 

Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Italian. 

Langue  d'Oc,  or  Provencal. 

Langue  d'Ott,  or  Old  French, 

L  a 
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The  Langue  d'Oil,  or  Old  French,  bad  four  principal 
dialects  : 

The  Normandy  dialect. 

The  Picardy  dialect. 

The  Burgundy  dialect. 

The  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

From  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a  greater  or 
Jobs  number  of  forms  from  the  other  dialects,  and  at  various 
Hues  words  from  other  languages,  has  arisen  Modern  French. 

§  8.  Till  tho  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  language 
spokon  in  Gaul  was  "synthetic"  (§  23.)  Then  came  a 
period  of  confusion;  afterwards  the  language  became  as 
now,  "analytic" 

In  tracing  tho  growth  of  Modern  French  from  Latin,  it 
will  be  conveniont  to  divide  its  history  into  four  periods : 

The  Latin  period,  from  abont  nc.  50  to  a.d.  800. 

The  Old  Frenoh  period,  from  about  a.d.  800  to  a.d.  1300. 

The  Transition  or  Middle  French  period,  from  about 
A.D.  1300  to  a.d.  1600. 

The  Modern  Frenoh  period,  from  about  aj>.  1600  to  the 
present  day. 

§  4.  The  Latin  period,  from  about  nc.  50  to  a.d.  800. 

Tho  introduction  of  Latin  into  Gaul  can  almost  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  b.c.  122,  when  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  vic- 
torious over  the  Salyes,  who  lived  about  Aries,  established 
a  Roman  colony  named  Aquae  Sextiae  (modern  Aix)  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Marseille.  In  b.c.  118,  the  Romans  settled 
a  colony  at  Narbo  (Narbonne) ;  and  not  long  after  they  took 
and  plundered  Tolosa  (Toulouse).  The  colonization  of  Narbo 
may  be  considered  as  the  time  when  the  Romans  finally 
settled  the  Province  of  Southern  Gallia,  which  they  termed 
Gallia  Provincia  (Provence).  Thus  as  early  as  b.cj.  118  the 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  south  of  France,  and  had  brought 
the  Latin  language  with  them.  But  it  appears  that  when 
Caesar  invaded  Gallia,  the  Latin  language  had  not  penetrated 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Provincia. 
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§  5.  Celtic  was  a  written  language  at  least  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Garonne.  The  Druids  of  the  Celts  could 
write,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  princes  and  other  great 
people  could  write  too.  They  used  Greek  characters,  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  Greek  settlers  at  Massilia  (Mar- 
seille) and  other  Greek  towns  on  the  coast.  When  Caesar 
defeated  the  Helvetii  in  b.c.  58,  there  were  found  in  their 
camp  tablets  written  in  Greek  characters ;  these  tablets  con- 
tained the  muster-rolls  of  all  men  who  had  left  their  home  on 
the  expedition,  and  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  also  separate 
rolls  of  the  children,  of  the  old  men,  and  of  the  women. 

The  Celts  had  some  civilization.  Tbey  possessed  walled 
towns,  roads,  and  bridges,  and  even  chain  cables  for  their 
ships.  There  are  also  extant  many  Gallic  medals,  which 
numismatists  consider  to  be  genuine ;  if  the  natives  stamped 
these  medals  themselves,  they  had  made  some  progress. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  when  Caesar  (b.c.  58) 
invaded  Gaul,  and  when  by  force  of  arms  and  by  cruelty  he  had 
begun  to  make  of  Gaul  a  Roman  province,  he  found  a  people 
ready  to  accept  the  civilization  of  Rome ;  the  upper  classes 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language,  and 
soon  were  reckoned  among  the  most  eloquent  Latin  orators. 

But  while  the  opulent  classes  and  the  dwellers  in  towns 
thus  adopted  the  new  language  and  customs,  the  Roman 
influence  was  long  resisted  by  the  common  people.  It  was 
not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  that  Latin  could 
be  reckoned  as  the  language  of  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Even 
then  in  Auvergne  and  in  Armorica,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  Celtic  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Druids, 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Basques  or  Iberians,  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  the  aboriginal  language  remained.* 

§  6.  We  must  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  what  the 
Latin  spoken  by  the  people  in  Gaul,  would  probably  be 
compared  with  the  classical  tongue  of  Rome.     A  language 

*  CJeltic  is  still  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  France,  and  Basque  in 
the  south-west, 
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written  by  men  of  culture  and  genius  ceases  to  be  identical 
with  the  vulgar  idiom ;  it  adopts  new  modes  of  expression, 
and  coins  new  words  wherein  to  clothe  its  new  ideas.  To 
this  rule  Latin  was  no  exception.  Roman  authors  had  largely 
modelled  their  writings  upon  Greek  literature,  and  had  built 
up  a  noble  language,  but  one  as  unsuited,  as  it  was  unin- 
tended, to  express  every- day  wants  and  occupations.  Now 
it  was  not  this  "classical"  Latin  which  finally  established 
itself;  but  the  language  of  the  merchants,  the  soldiers,  and 
slaves  who  accompanied  the  conquerors.     (§  24.) 

Again,  though  Celtic  was  superseded  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  French  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  the  language 
(§  25),  the  Latin  which  took  its  place  was  greatly  modified 
by  contact  with  it,  by  the  new  uses  to  which  it  was  put  by 
Romans  and  Celts  alike,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  latter, 
and  perhaps  above  all  by  their  new  style  of  pronunciation. 
In  short,  the  popular  Latin  in  Gaul,  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  was  a  vulgar,  corrupt  tongue,  which  Cicero 
would  have  failed  to  recognise  as  the  language  of  Rome. 

J5  7.  But  it  was  destined  to  meet  with  many  more 
vicissitudes  on  this  foreign  soil.  Throughout  her  history, 
as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  Gaul  has  been  perpetually 
menaced  by  barbarous  tribes.  Bands  of  Vandals,  Goths, 
Allemans,  and  Franks  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  succession, 
pillaging  and  destroying  everything  in  their  way,  and  either 
establishing  small  colonies  in  the  midst  of  a  terrified  popu- 
lation, or  returning  to  their  homes  laden  with  booty.  After 
Gaul  had  become  a  Roman  province,  the  lands  which  had 
been  laid  waste  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  assigned 
by  Rome  to  the  conquered  Germans,  on  condition  of  their 
protecting  the  frontier.  But  the  Barbarians  made  their 
appearance  none  the  less  at  each  crisis  of  the  Roman  history. 
They  established  themselves  among  both  Celts  and  Romans, 
and  took  possession  little  by  little  of  Gaul  and  of  the  most 
important  posts  in  the  government  of  the  country.  But 
these  colonies  of  Germans  were,  even  after  the  great  in- 
vasion of  the  fifth  century,  only  a  handful  of  men  in  the 
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midst  of  a  conquered  people.  Reversing  the  part  taken  by 
the  Gauls  in  the  Roman  conquest,  the  conquerors  now 
adopted  the  language  and  customs  of  the  conquered.  Still 
their  influence  gradually  worked  upon  the  language  and 
upon  the  people,  and  many  words  of  German  origin  found 
their  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gallo-Romans.     (§  2(5.) 

§  8.  Old  French  Period,  A.D.  800  to  1300.— Four  cen- 
turies passed  away  after  the  German  conquest,  four  centuries 
of  violence  and  suffering,  during  which  the  country  had 
gradually  relapsed  into  barbarism  and  darkness.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  a  new  dawn  began  to  glimmer  in  the  horizon. 
Charlemagne  made  great  efforts  to  revive  the  old  Roman 
civilization  in  his  empire,  and  although  men's  minds  were 
not  prepared  to  receive  it,  nothing  that  this  great  man  did 
left  a  deeper  impression.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  struggle 
between  literary  Latin  and  the  popular  Latin  becomes  more 
clearly  manifest.  (§  27.)  Common  Latin,  already  named 
"  Lingua  Romana,"  was  almost  universally  spoken,  and 
the  judgment  of  Charlemagne  enabled  him  to  apprehend 
the  importance  of  this  popular  speech.  He  established 
schools  where  it  was  taught,  and  did  his  utmost  to  collect 
the  poems  and  songs  of  the  period.  At  the  same  time  he 
sought  instruction  himself  in  the  language  spoken  by  so  large 
a  portion  of  his  subjects. 

§  9.  When  he  died  (a.d.  814),  the  provinces  which  he  had 
united  under  a  single  rule  were  again  separated..  His  three 
grandsons,  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles,  after  much  fight- 
ing and  bloodshed,  divided  the  empire  into  three  kingdoms ; 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  It  was  in  842,  the  year  from 
which  may  be  dated  the  national  history  of  France  as  distinct 
from  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  that  a  new  language*  was 


*  It  is  probable  that,  leaving  aside  certain  restrictions,  only  one 
lingua  romana  was  known  at  first  all  over  Gaul.  This  language  re- 
mained more  pure  in  the  Provencal  than  in  the  French,  which  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century  began,  to  separate  itself.  The  Oaths  may  repre- 
sent this  common  language.    (§  27.) 
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revealed  to  the  political  world.  Louis  the  German,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  could  only  make  himself  understood  to 
the  Gallo-Romans,  who  formed  the  army  of  his  brother, 
Charles  the  Bald,  by  using  the  Romance  tongue;  and  the 
treaty  between  th.e  two  brothers,  so  important  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
left  to  us  of  the  language  spoken  in  Gaul  during  the  ninth 
routury. 

§10.  Ill  the  following  century  the  Normans,  who  came  from 
Scandinavia,  and  whoso  language  was  called  Dacisca,*  pene- 
trated into  tho  north-west  of  Gaul,  and  brought  with  them  new 
beliefs,  new  poetry,  and  a  new  form  of  German.  This  last 
invasion  proved  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for  while  the  rich 
and  learned  Gaul  still  affected  to  consider  the  tongue  of  the 
people  as  a  mere  vulgar  form  of  Latin,  and  scorned  to  make 
uso  of  it  in  writing,  the  Normans  accepted  it  with  enthusiasm. 
As  the  Gauls  had  previously  rivalled  the  Romans  in  Latin, 
so  now  the  Normans  in  their  turn  rivalled  the  Gauls  in  the 
Romance* 

$11.  The  South  of  France  had  been  less  disturbed  by  the 
various  German  invasions,  and  had  in  the  meantime  de- 
veloped the  Latin  into  a  language  distinct  from  the  Langue 
d'Oil,  or  Old  French.  This  language,  known  as  the  Langue 
d'Oc,  or  Provencal,  shono  with  brilliant  lustre  for  about  four 
centuries.  It  then  ceased,  mainly  through  political  reasons, 
to  be  a  literary  language,  and  degenerated  into  different 
patois.     (§  29.) 

§  12.  It  would  bo  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  Langue  d'Oil  was  identical  throughout  the 
North  of  France.  It  was  composed  of  various  dialects,  which 
changed  from  province  to  province,  and  varied  in  importance 
according  to  the  political  influence  of  the  chiefs  who  had 
divided  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  There  were  four  of 
these  dialects :  the  Norman,  the  Picardian.  the  Burgundian, 
and  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  barely  distinguishable  from  the 

*  Danish. 
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Burgundian.  (§  28.)  It  was  not  till  later,  when  the  house 
of  Capet  began  a  new  work  of  centralization,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  France  gradually  became  the  seat  of  ad- 
ministration for  tho  provinces,  that  the  dialect  of  that  state 
became  tho  language  of  France,  with  the  other  dialects  more 
or  less  incorporated  into  it. 

§  13.  The  Church,  throughout  these  long  ages  of  igno- 
rance, had  nobly  pursued  her  work  of  regeneration.  She 
had  early  adopted  the  barbarians  for  her  sons,  and  had  been 
the  first  among  the  higher  classes  to  speak  the  popular 
language  in  order  to  win  the  multitude.*  Governed  at  last 
by  a  second  Charlemagne,  Gregory  VH^,  who  tried  to  unite 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  under  one  spiritual  sway,  she 
became  the  greatest  power  of  the  age,  and  when  she  called 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  the*  defence  of  the  Faith, 
kings  and  people  rose  at  her  voice.  Then  commenced  between 
East  and  West  the  struggle  by  means  of  which  the  French 
language  was  spread  abroad.  When  a  new  Christian  king- 
dom was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  its  laws  were  written  in 
French  (a.d.  1099). 

§  14.  Old  French,  the  slow  formation  of  which  we  have 
sketched  through  such  a  long  space  of  time,  at  last  reached 
its  culmination  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
France  was  then  at  tho  head  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  the 
historical  characters  of  the  time,  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  is  the 
most  prominent ;  he  stands  out  among  them  like  a  fine  and 
noble  figure,  around  which  are  grouped  the  arts  and  sciences 
a  lid  all  tho  genius  of  the  age.  Philip  Augustus  had  founded 
the  University  of  Paris,  St.  Louis  granted  it  new  privileges, 
and  founded  the  Sorbonne.  On  all  sides  arose  magnificent 
monuments  of  Church  architecture,  the  admiration  of  modern 
times.    A  nation  had  at  length  emerged  from  chaos,  and  in 

*  About  659  the  Bishop  oi  Noyon,  St.  Mummolinus,  was  highly 
thought  of  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Romance  language. 

In  813,  the  Council  of  Tours  ordered  tho  bishops  to  translate  into  the 
Romance  language  their  pastoral  instructions,  and  even  the  homilies  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
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the  strength  of  its  youth,  it  clothed  its  ideas  in  an  expressive 
and  original  language,  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of* 
Europe.  Learned  men  of  other  countries  adopted  it;  the 
great  sent  their  sons  to  France  to  learn  it ;  and  the  literary 
world,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  freshness,  the  simplicity, 
and  the  natural  grace  of  its  poetry,  as  well  as  at  the  almost 
classical  qualities  of  the  historian  of  Louis  IX.,  Joinville, 
drank  eagerly  from  its  streams  of  popular  literature. 

§  15.  Middle  French  Period,  a.d.  1300  to  1600.— Tho 
fourteenth  century  saw  the  unfortunate  country  of  the  Gauls 
again  plunged  into  a  cruel  and  bloody  anarchy.  The  lan- 
guage, always  strongly  influenced  by  political  events,  suffered 
much  in  consequence. 

The  France  of  the  Carlovingians  had  been  ruined  by  the 
great  nobles  who  had  shared  the  land  among  them.  The 
France  of  the  Valois  was  well-nigh  ruined  by  her  proud 
and  incapable  kings  and  her  feudal  lords.  In  the  midst  of 
war,  pillage,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  each  powerful  baron 
had  his  own  court  and  legislature,  and  his  own  men  of 
letters.  Paris,  towards  which  had  once  gravitated  all  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  France,  ceased  to  preside  over 
her  civilization,  and  each  state  struggled  for  precedence. 
The  want  of  unity  between  the  king  and  his  nobles,  and 
between  the  nobles  themselves,  did  not  fail  to  stamp  its 
mark  upon  the  language,  and  the  dialects  of  Burgundy, 
Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Isle  of  France,  renewed  their 
rivalry.  The  "  Langue  d'Oil,"  in  her  turn,  but  just  escaped 
the  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  like  the  "  Langue  d'Oc," 
into  a  number  of  patois.  Happily  for  the  country,  after 
a  struggle  of  a  century  with  England;  after  the  "free 
bands  "  and  the  formidable  revolts  of  the  peasants ;  after 
famine,  pestilence,  and  horrors  of  every  description,  there 
arose  a  new  order  of  ideas  out  of  the  midst  of  the  general 
ruin.  Thought  no  longer  depended  on  popes  or  emperors. 
The  people  no  longer  believed  in  the  Church,  nor  in  that 
chivalry  which  had  deceived  and  oppressed  them.  By  their 
vices  these  had  forfeited  tho  allegiance  of  the  people,  who, 
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panting  for  liberty,  and  victorious  on  the  field  of  battle, 
now  formed  the  elements  of  progress  in  the  French  nation. 

But  the  degradation  resulting  from  years  of  ignorance, 
misery,  and  oppression  was  but  too  apparent.  All  self- 
reliance  was  lost,  and  great  was  the  need  of  training  and 
guidance.  The  first  use  which  the  people  made  of  political 
liberty  was  to  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man 
(Louis  XI.),  whom  they  invested  with  despotic  power,  and 
then  prided  themselves  on  their  dependence.  With  respect 
to  literature,  we  find  the  nation  first  pressing  forward,  then 
drawing  back,  hesitating,  choosing  foreign  models,  seeking 
inspiration  from  antiquity,  from  learning, — from  any  source, 
in  fact,  except  from  its  own  natural  genius. 

During  this  period  of  transition,  in  which  the  secret  pro- 
mise of  the  future  was  hidden  amidst  the  ruin  of  a  crum- 
bling and  decaying  past,  nothing  in  the  course  of  events 
contributed  to  purify  or  to  enrich  the  language ;  it  only 
partook  of  the  general  decay.  It  could  not  even  fall  back 
upon  its  own  grand  poems ;  for  tho  sentiments  which  had 
given  them  birth  were  no  longer  understood,  and  when  the 
art  of  printing  began,  they  were  not  considered  worthy  of 
reproduction.  Thus  the  idiom  of  the  fifteenth  century  lost 
the  influence,  which  nothing  could  replace,  of  those  treasures, 
so  energetic  in  thought  and  so  simple  in  language. 

§  16.  Mighty  agencies  like  the  Reformation,  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  wrought 
upon  the  world,  and  brought  about  that  grand  movement  of 
progress  called  the  Renaissance.  Petrarch,  the  earliest  of 
modern  scholars,  had  begun  the  classical  renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  that  country,  then  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  took 
the  lead  in  the  literary  revival  which  drew  all  minds  towards 
the  study  of  antiquity. 

France,  brought  into  contact  with  Italy  by  the  wars  in 
which  her  kings  engaged,  not  only  joined  in  her  passionate 
worship  of  the  ancients,  but  also  conceived  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Italian  language  itself.  For  more  than  a  whole 
century,  from  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  (1494)  to  that  of 
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Catharine  de  Medicis  (1589),  kings,  ministers,  courtiers,  men 
of  letters,  all  contributed  more  or  less  to  make  the  French 
language  an  imitation  of  the  Italian.  They  Italianized  both 
orthography  and  pronunciation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
reaction  which  took  place  afterwards,  this  Italian  mania 
left  deep  traces  upon  the  language.     (§  30.) 

§  17.  But  the  influence  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  this  time 
was  still  more  serious.  Scholars,  now  in  possession  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  looked  upon  French  as  a 
language  which  had  wandered  from  the  right  path.  The  old 
controversy  between  the  literary  Latin  and  the  vulgar  idiom 
was  renewed  under  a  different  form.  If  the  learned  at  last 
interest  themselves  in  the  popular  tongue,  it  is  that  they  may 
again  lay  upon  it  the  yoke  from  which  it  had  freed  itself.  They 
impose  upon  the  French  the  old  Latin  forms  cast  off  during 
the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  centuries.  Pen  in  hand,  we 
find  them  correcting,  restraining  the  genius  of  the  language 
by  narrow  and  arbitrary  rules,  creating  new  words,  and 
waging  war  in  general  with  the  writers  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury, who  had  shewn  what  the  popular  idiom  was  still  capable 
of  achieving.  Imitators  of  classical  Latin,  rather  than 
writers  of  French,  they  arrested  the  progress  of  the  national 
language  in  its  second  stage  of  formation,  and  plunged  it 
into  a  state  of  chaotic  confusion. 

§  18.  A  reaction  camo.  There  arose  great  minds,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  respect  for  antiquity,  made  every  effort  to 
lead  the  national  literature  and  language  into  their  own 
legitimate  and  natural  channels.  Rabelais,  Henri  Estienne, 
Montaigne,  Amyot,  Desportes,  Calvin,  and  particularly  Mal- 
herbe,  passing  by  the  followers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  renewed 
the  great  national  work  begun  by  Villon,  Commines,  etc. 

Still  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  the  language 
in  an  incomplete  stage  of  formation.  There  was  throughout 
the  whole  of  France  neither  king,  parliament,  scholar,  nor 
literary  gen i as  powerful  enough  to  give  unity  to  its  new 
idiom. 
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§  19.  Modern  French,  a.d.  1600  to  present  day. — France 
under  the  Valois  had  passed  through  a  period  of  suffering 
and  bloodshed,  the  dark  outlines  of  which  are  but  too 
apparent  under  a  thin  veil  of  civilization.  Her  language 
and  literature  had  well  nigh  lost  all  originality,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  national  genius  would  succumb  under  its  repeated 
and  different  trials.  Yet  it  was  then  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  Gallic  race  again  showed  themselves :  their  quick 
perception,  their  readiness  to  assimilate,  and  their  passionate 
love  of  the  beautiful.  After  numerous  efforts,  all  tending 
towards  the  Fame  goal,  the  literature  and  language  attained 
the  full  expression  of  the  true  and  the  sublime.  It  was  given 
to  this  race,  so  often  enslaved  and  so  often  rising  superior 
to  all  reverses,  once  more  to  rule  over  the  literary  world. 

§  20.  During  the  last  two  centuries  Italian,  literary  Latin 
and  Greek  had  each  had  a  part  in  moulding  the  language. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  Spain.  Owing  to  the  wars  of  the 
League  and  the  sojourn  of  Spanish  armies  in  France,  many 
Spanish  words  found  their  way  into  French.  (§  81.)  Corneille, 
in  borrowing  from  Spanish  authors,  only  followed  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  but  his  genius  soon  placed  him  far  above  those 
whom  he  imitated.  We  find  in  his  writings  neither  Spaniards 
nor  Romans,  but  embodiments  of  nobleness,  generosity,  and 
heroism  such  as  belong  to  all  time.  He  awakes  in  us  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  and  yet 
remains  essentially  French.  This  is  true  of  most  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century;  if  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  the  framework  of  their  subjects,  they  gave 
new  life  and  soul  to  the  borrowed  form,  and  stamped  it 
with  the  impress  of  genuine  French  thought. 

The  language  of  the  seventeenth  century  proved  equal  to 
every  demand  made  upon  it.  Logic,  irony,  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  sublimity,  all  found  their  due  expression  in 
an  idiom  remarkable  for  grace,  clearness,  and  precision. 
Born  in  a  coarse  and  degrading  period,  it  became  the  most 
refined  and  the  most  justly  admired  of  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.     The  country  long  divided  into  dialects  henceforth 
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owned  but  one  language  and  one  nationality — the  language 
and  nationality  of  France. 

§  21.  The  French  of  the  seventeenth  centuay  owed  its 
merits,  in  great  measure,  to  a  victorious  and  absolute 
monarchy,  and  to  a  court  always  brilliant  and  latterly 
religious.  Unfortunately,  its  finest  qualities  were  at  last 
exaggerated  into  defects:  nobility  of  expression  merged 
into  pomposity,  and  precision  degenerated  into  stiffness. 
The  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  cast  off  this  oppres- 
sive mojesty,  this  theatrical  rigidity,  and  clothed  the  lan- 
guage with  new  attributes.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  very  foundations  of  society  seemed  to  crumble  away, 
and  a  flood  of  misfortunes  to  pour  in  upon  France.  The 
people  in  vain  sought  for  some  authority  to  which  they 
could  worthily  submit.  A  new  power  arose — the  power  of 
the  pen.  Till  then  it  had  seemed  as  if  letters  existed  only 
for  the  pleasure  and  luxury  of  the  rich ;  but  the  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  no  longer  content  to  please,  called 
all  authorities  to  account  before  them,  and  questioned  all 
received  ideas.  French  became  the  language  of  politics,  as 
well  as  of  imagination  and  poetry. 

The  genius  of  Voltaire,  sparkling  with  wit,  though  wanting 
in  depth,  seemed  to  hover  over  the  century;  philosopher, 
poet,  historian,  this  active  and  fertile  mind  adapted  the  lan- 
guage to  every  purpose,  and  gave  it  greater  ease  and  simplicity. 
But  perhaps  J.  J.  Rousseau  made  a  still  deeper  impress  on  it 
than  even  Voltaire.  Artistic  feeling  and  poetic  insight  enabled 
him  to  mould  the  formal  style  of  the  preceding  century  into 
a  vehicle  for  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  simplest  works 
of  nature.  His  prose  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  for  its 
delightful  melody  and  harmonious  flow. 

§  22.  In  our  brief  sketch  of  the  French  language,  and 
its  bearing  upon  literature,  we  have  arrived  at  our  own 
times.  Now  as  before  we  can  trace  in  it  the  influence  of 
the  moral  and  political  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
Under  the  first  empire,  when  liberty  of  thought  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  the  literature  was  but  a  servile  imita- 
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tion  of  that  of  the  seventeentli  century,  the  language  which 
had  expressed  the  boldest  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  freedom, 
sank  lifeless  under  the  old  forms  to  which  it  was  made  to 
return,  and  no  work  of  genius  was  produced  in  the  country.* 

The  Restoration  came,  and  with  it  France  seemed  to  breathe 
again.  Poets  and  writers  arose  on  all  sides,  and  made  this  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  century.  The  philosophical  school 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  its  attack  upon  all  current  tra- 
dition, had  respected  nothing  but  the  national  language  and 
literature.  The  Romantic  school  of  the  nineteenth  century  tried 
to  destroy  the  only  remaining  authority  of  the  past,  that  of  the 
classical  and  traditional  forms  of  literary  composition.  They 
partially  succeeded,  but  the  struggle  still  goes  on  between  the 
Romantists  and  Classicists,  between  movement  and  rest. 

Various  other  influences  have  been  at  work  on  the  language 
during  this  century,  and  need  a  passing  notice.  We  have  first 
the  novels  which  have  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  writings 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  In  their  train  follows  a  class  whose 
influence  is  painfully  real,  that  of  mercenary  writers,  who 
to  win  popularity  sacrifice  to  the  corrupt  tastes  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  do  not  disdain  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  and 
phrases  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  These  are  the 
faithful  representatives  of  luxury,  pleasure,  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  age.  Happily,  side  by  side  with  them  are 
numerous  talented  and  thoughtful  men,  who  seek  truth  for 
ita  own  sake,  and  in  whose  writings  the  first*qualities  of  the 
French  language,  clearness  and  precision,  are  manifest.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  may  more  than  counteract  the  evil. 

Two  other  great  influences  are  at  work  ou  the  language, 
that  of  journalism  and  the  large  influx  of  foreign  words 
brought  into  French  by  international  intercourse.  (§§  85,  86.) 

Lastly,  we  have  that  class  of  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  philological  researches.  Never  has  the  language  been  so 
carefully  traced  back  to  its  original  sources  as  in  our  day ; 
never  has  it  been  made  the  subject  of  such  careful  investiga- 

*  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  Sta^fl,  and  Le  Malatre  wrote  in  exile. 
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tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  studies,  as  yet  in  their 
infancy,  will  influence  the  language  in  the  right  direction. 
Writers  who  have  learnt  the  history  of  their  own  language 
cannot  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  to  the  interests  of 
their  country,  lose  sight  of  the  glorious  heritage  which  has 
been  left  them  by  the  genius  of  France. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
§  23.  Synthetic  and  Analytic  Languages.* — A  language 

which  depends  much  upon  inflexion,  and  less  upon  the  position 
of  the  words,  is  said  to  be  '  synthetic'  Latin  is  synthetic.  A 
language  which  depends  little  upon  inflexions,  and  much  upon 
the  position  of  words,  is  said  to  be  l  analytic.  *  Modern  French 
is  analytic.  Old  French  holds  a  place  between  these  two,  and 
may  be  conveniently  called  semi-syrdfietic.  (§3.) 
That  Old  French  is  more  analytic  than  Latin  is  mainly  seen  in — 

1.  The  use  of  the  article. 

2.  The  greater  use  of  tense  auxiliaries. 

3.  The  greater  use  of  prepositions  instead  of  case  endings. 

4.  The  greater  use  of  pronouns  with  verbs,  etc. 

That  Modem  French  is  more  analytic  than  Old  French  is  mainly 
seen  in — 

1.  The  total  absence  of  case  endings  in  substantives  and 
adjectives,  and  the  general  use  of  prepositions. 

2.  The  greater  importance  of  the  order  of  ths  words  in  the 
sentence. 

§  24.  Popular  and  Low  Latin.    (§  6.)— For  a  list  of  Latin 

words  in  popular  use  in  classical  times  and  in  late  Latin,  which 
have  left  traces ^a  one  or  more  of  the  Romance  languages,  see 
Diez,  pp.  5 — 30,  vol.  i. 

To  Popular  Latin  the  term  *  low '  has  been  often  misapplied. 
The  following  extracts  will  explain  the  difference  : — "  L'invasion 
barbare  est  l'evenement  qui  consacre  d'une  facon  irrevocable  la 
scission  des  deux  idiomes  :  le  latin  vulgaire,  maitre  de  la  Gaule, 
et  tout  pres  de  donner  naissance  au  frangais ;  le  latin  litte'raire, 
incomprehensible  au  peuple,  langue  morte  confinee  desormais 
dans  le  domaine  des  savants  et  qui  n*aura  aucune  influence  sur 
la  formation  de  nos  langues  modernes.  Par  Gregoire  de  Tours, 
par  Fredegaire,  par  la  renaissance  de  Charlemagne,  par  la  scho- 
lastique  du  moyen  age,  le  latin  se  perpetua  dans  les  usages 
savants,  et  retrouva  au  seizieme  siecle  comme  une  sorte  de 
resurrection  artificielle  :  il  est  encore  de  nos  jours  la  langue  de 

*  On  this  subject  see  "  Students'  English  Language,"  Lectures  xvi. 
and  xvii. 


§25. 
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I'Eglise  catholique,  et  jdsqu'a  ces  dernieres  annees  il  etait, 
surtout  en  Allemagne,  la  langue  des  savants.  Apres  l'invasion, 
sons  lcs  Merovingiens,  les  fonctionnaires  publics,  lea  notaires,  le 
clerge,  trop  ignorants  pour  ecrire  correctement  le  latin  litteraire, 
meprisant  trop  le  latin  vulgaire  pour  l'employer  dans  leurs  actes, 
jaloux  d'ailleurs  dimiter  le  beau  style  dcs  fonctionnaires  ro- 
mains,  ecrivaient  dans  "  une  sorte  de  jargon  veritablement  bar- 
bare  qui  n'est  point  le  latin  classique,  qui  n'est  pas  non  plus 
la  langue  vulgaire,  mais  ou  ces  deux  elements  sont  etrangement 
amalgames,  la  proportion  du  second  croissant  en  raison  directe 
de  l'ignorance  du  scribe/'    (Meyer.) 

"  C'est  ce  jargon  barbare  qu'on  appelle  le  bas-latin.  II  a  ete  la 
langue  de  l'administration  fran9aise  pendant  toute  la  duree  du 
moyen  age,  jusqu'en  1539,  ou  Francois  ler  ordonna  d'ecrire  tous 
les  actes  en  langue  francaise.  Le  lecteur  voit  maintenant,  et 
d'une  facon  nette,  la  difference  du  bas-latin  et  du  latin  vulgaire  ; 
Tun  est  la  langue  naturelle  du  peuple,  l'autre  n'est  qu'une  imi- 
tation, grossiere  et  ste'rile,  de  la  belle  langue  litteraire  romaine. 
Le  latin  vulgaire  a  produit  le  francais,  le  bas-latin  n'a  rien  pro- 
duit  du  tout,  et  n'a  point  eu  d'influence  but  la  formation  de 
notre  langue.  Cette  distinction  est  capitale.  A  cote  du  latin 
classique,  du  latin  vulgaire,  du  bas-latin  (melange  de  Tun  et  de 
l'autre),  il  est  encore  une  seconde  espece  de  bas-latin,  pos- 
te'rieure  au  huitieme,  meme  au  dixieme  siecle,  je  veux  dire  le 
latin  du  moyen  age,  reproduction  servile  du  mot  francais  (on  en 
trouvera  des  exemples  dans  ce  livre) ;  ainsi  missaticum  avait 
donne  message :  les  clercs  transformerent  message  en  messagium. 
C'est  la  le  veritable  latin  de  cuisine  (dog-Latin.)'1    (Brachet.) 

§  25.  French  Words  of  Celtic  Origin.* 
Most  Celtic  words  became  Low  Latin  before  they  became  French. 


alouctte 

lark 

gober 

to  gulp  down 

arpent 

acre 

goeland 

sea-gull 

balai 

broom 

goelette 

schooner 

banne 

hamper 

harnais 

harness 

bassin 

basin 

j arret 
lieue 

shin 

bee 

beak 

league 

bouge 

hovel 

pinson 

chaffinch 

bruyere 

heath 

sornette 

trifle 

claie 

hurdle 

toque 

skull-cap 

dru 

sturdy 

vassal 

vassal,  etc. 

*  The  various  lists  given  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  pretence  to 
completeness.  The  number  omitted  is  roughly  pointed  out  by  the  use 
of  etc. ;  etc.,  etc. ;  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Much  longer  ones  are  given  by  Brachet : 
unfortunately  they  very  often  disagree  with  the  Dictionary  to  whieh 
they  form  part  of  the  introduction.  They  seem  to  have  bean  hastily 
compiled  after  the  completion  of  the  Dictionary.  For  the  most  partL 
When  a  mistake  occurs,  the  list  is  wrong,  the  Dictionary  right. 
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§  26.  French  Words  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

Most  Teutonic  words  were  brought  into  France  during  the 
great  invasions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  many  were 
brought  in  by  the  Normans  in  the  tenth  century ;  a  few  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Almost  all  became 
Low  Latin  before  they  became  French  * 


auberge 

beffroi 

blesser 

boulevard 

brbche 

briser 

butin 

canard 

canif 

canot 

carcan 

chambellan 

dard 

digue 

drllle 

drole 

epier 

etal 

6toffe 

falaiae 

fauteuil 

feutre 

fief 

fleche 

fourreau 

frais 

framboise 

gabelle 

gagner 

gai 

gant 

glisser 


inn 

belfry 

to  wound 

bulwark 

breach 

to  break 

booty 

duck 

penknife 

boat 

pillory 

chamberlain 

dart 

dike 

old  soldier  (fam.) 

droll 

to  spy 

stall 

stuff 

cliff 

arm-chair 

felt 

fief 

arrow 

sheath 

fresh 

raspberry 

salt-tax 

to  earn 

gay 
glove 

to  slip 


grappe 

graver 

guerre 

haillon 

hair 

halle 

halte 

hallcbarde 

hamac 

hanche 

hanneton 

harangue 

haubert 

heaume 

heberger 

heraut 

he'ron 

jardin 

laid 

lecher 

leste 

malle 

marechal 

marque 

mat 

meurtre 

navrer 

nord 
orgueil 
ouest 
pincer 


bunch 

to  engrave 

war 

rag 

to  hate 

market 

halt 

halberd 

hammock 

haunch 

cockchafer 

harangue 

hauberk 

helmet 

to  harbour 

herald 

heron 

garden 

ugly 

to  lick 

nimble 

trunk 

marshal 

mark 

mast 

murder 

to  pierce  (the 

heart) 
north 
pride 
west 
to  pinch 


*  M.  Ampere  thinks  that  the  sense  attached  to  words  borrowed  from 
the  German  clearly  shows  the  moral  rebellion  of  the  Gallo-Romans 
against  the  conquerors.  Of  land  (terre),  they  made  lande  (stei'ile  land) ; 
of  buck  {livre)  bouquin  (old  book  not-  worth  much)  ;  of  herr  (Siiyncur) 
hire  (poor,  morally  helpless  man).  See  also  Du  Menl,  "  Essai  phihso- 
phique  sur  la  Langue  franfaiae."  Whilst  adopting  these  German  ele- 
ments, the  Romance  languages  did  not  suffer  in  their  syntax ;  for  they 
almost  completely  overcame  the  influence  of  the  German  grammar. — 
Diez,  vol.  i    See,  however,  Du  M^ril,  pp.  343—446, 
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race  race  taudia  hovel 

roseau  reed  touffu  bnahy 

rotir  to  roast  treve  trace 

saisir  to  seize  vacarme  uproar 

senechal  seneschal  vase  (la)  mire 

soupe  soup  etc,  etc.,  etc. 

tarir  to  dry  up 

The  following  are  more  modern.    They  date  from  about  the 
sixteenth  century  till  the  present  day. 


bivouac 

bismuth 

blocus 

choucroute 

cobalt 

couperose 

fifre 

graver 


bivouac 

bismuth 

blockade 

sauerkraut 

cobalt 

copperas 

fife 

to  engrave 


hourrah 

obus 

potasse 

quartz 

sabre 

trinquer 

valser 

zinc 


hurrah 
shell 
potash 
quartz 
sabre 
to  toast 
to  waltz 
zinc 
etc. 


§  27.  Earliest  Manuscripts  in  Lingua  Bomana. — It  is 

not  meant  (§  9)  that  the  Romance  languages  began  in  842,  for 
from  the  moment  tjiat  a  language  different  from  Celtic,  and  dif- 
ferent also  from  Latin,  is  acknowledged,  the  Romance  language 
begins.  This  new  language  was  already  called  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  names  of  lingna  vulgaris,  rustica,  or 
romana.  But  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  language  in  our 
possession  date  from  this  time,  viz. : 

I.  The  Glosses  of  Reichenau,  a.d.  768,  in  which  are  found 
many  words  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  with  their  Romance  equivalents. 

II.  The  Oaths  of  a.d.  842.* 

Pro  do  amur  et  p  xfian  poblo  et  hro  comun 
salvament  d'ist  di  in  avant  in  quant  d' 
savir  et  podir  me  dunat  si  salvarai  eo 
cist  meon  fradre  Karlo  et  in  adiudha 
et  in  cadhuna  cosa  si  cu  om  p  dreit  son 
fradra  salvar  dift  in  o  quid  il  mi  altre 
si  fazet  et  ab  Ludher  mil  plaid  nuqua 
prindrai  qui  meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre 
Karle  in  damno  sit. 

The  same  without  abbreviations  :  "  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro 
christian  poblo  et  nostro  commun  salvament  d'ist  di  in  avant  in 
quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  me  dunat  si  salvarai  eo  cist  meon 
fradre  Karlo  et  in  adjudha  et  in  cadhuna  cosa  si  cum  om  per 
dreit  son  fradra  salvar  dift  in  o  quid  il  mi  altre  si  fazet  et  ab 
Ludher  nul  plaid  nunquam  prindrai  qui  meon  vol  cist  meon 
fradre  Karle  in  damno  sit." 


Only  one  is  given  here. 
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The  origin  of  the  words  in  the  above  passage  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  word  for  word  with  the  following :  "  Pro  Dei 
amore  et  pro- Christian o  populo  et  nostro  communi  salvamento 
de  iflto  die  in  ab-ante,  in  quantum  Deus  sapere  et  posse  mibi 
donabit  sic  salvare  ego  ecc'  istum  meum  fratrem  Carolum  et 
in  adjutu  et  in  quaque  una  causa,  sic  quomodo  homo  per 
directum  suum  fratrem  salvare  debitus  est,  in  illo  quod  ilTe  mihi 
alterum  sic  faciet ;  et  ab  Lothario  nullum  placitum  nunquam 
prendere  habeo,  quod  mea  voluntate  ecc'  isti  meo  fratri  Carolo 
in  damno  sit." 

French  translation  :  "  Pour  Tamour  de  Dieu  et  pour  le  com- 
mun  salut  du  peuple  chre'tien  et  le  notre,  dorenavant,  autant 
que  Dieu  m'en  donne  le  savoir  et  le  pouvoir,  ainsi  je  defendrai 
mon  frere  Karl  que  voila  et  par  aide.et  en  chaque  chose,  ainsi 
qu'on  a  le  devoir  de  defendre  son  frere,  pourvu  qu'il  me  fasse 
de  meme ;  et  avec  Lothaire  jamais  je  ne  prendrai  aucun  arrange- 
ment qui  par  ma  volonte  soit  au  prejudice  de  mon  frere  Karl. 

§  28.  Dialects  and  Patois.— When  in  any  country  several 
languages  which  differ  but  slightly  from  each  other  exist  side  by 
side,  and  are  of  equal  importance,  we  speak  of  them  as  dialects. 
When  one  of  these,  from  any  cause,  becomes  alone  the  literary 
language  of  the  whole  district,  the  others  sink  into  patois.  Till 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  different  dialects  in 
France.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  one  language  (French), 
surrounded  by  different  patois.  Similarly  in  England,  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  dialects — the 
Southern,  Midland,  and  Northern.  To  Chaucer's  influence  we 
owe  the  predominance  of  the  Midland  dialect,  and  its  UBe  as  the 
literary  language.     The  other  dialects  still  exist  as  patois.* 


*  The  dialects  of  France  can  be  studied  in  Fallot's  "  Recherches," 
in  Burguy's  "Grammaire  de  la  Langue  d'O'il,"  in  Diez's  "Grammatik 
der  Romanischen  Sprachen;"  in  the  works  of  Littr6,  etc.  A  short  and 
good  grammar  of  the  Langue  d'O'il  has  been  written  by  A.  Bourguignon ; 
but  little  is  said  of  the  dialects.  Brachet,  in  his  "  Grammaire  His- 
torique,"  mentions  the  dialects,  but  gives  few  details.  In  his  Dictionary 
he  ignores  them  entirely.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  were  gradually  be- 
coming of  opinion  that  all  the  peculiarities  of  spelling,  etc.,  in  our 
modern  language  have  arisen,  not  from  dialectal  differences,  but  (a) 
from  the  influence  of  the  tonic  accent,  etc.,  during  the  spontaneous  and 
natural  growth  of  French,  and  (6)  from  the  ill-formed  words  introduced 
in  such  numbers  when  the  popular  formation  ceased.  He  seems  to  be 
overdoing  his  case,  but  no  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  his  recent 
views.  It  must  be  understood  that  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  his 
"Grammaire  Historique,"  but  only  in  works  published  since.  Com- 
pare especially  "  Dictionnaire  des  Doublets,  1868,"  with  "  Supplement," 
1871. 
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The  following  translation  from  Burguy's  '<  Grammaire  de  la 
Langue  d'Oil "  will  give  all  the  information  needed  in  a  general 
grammar.  At  the  present  time  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible 
to  give  anything  more  accurate.  It  mast  be  noticed  that  the 
dialect  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  included  under  that  of  Burgundy. 
The  difference  is  small  and  unimportant  for  general  purposes. 

"  Fallot  was  the  first  who  tried  to  classify  the  dialectal  forms 
of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  Unfortunately  for  science,  his  death  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  his  work.  Still  I  have  found  all 
he  said  to  be  correct,  and  I  have  often  profited  by  his  researches. 

'  Grammatical  rules  were  the  same  for  all  the  dialects  of  the 
Langue  d'Oil;  all  without  exception  were  governed  by  the 
same.' 

After  having  given  this  fundamental  rule,  Fallot  divides  Old 
French  into  three  principal  dialects,  which  he  calls  not  by  the 
name  of  a  particular  province  of  which  it  would  be  the  special 
language,  but  by  that  of  a  province  in  which  the  distinctive 
characteristics  are  most  striking,  mostly  found  together,  and 
most  conspicuous — the  Normandy  dialect,  the  Picardy  diabct, 
and  the  Burgundy  dialect. 

This  division  has  been  said  to  be  too  broad,  but  I  have  found 
no  reason  to  justify  such  a  serious  reproach.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Fallot  intended  to  write  a  general  grammar  of  all  the 
French  dialects,  not  that  of  any  one  dialect  in  particular ;  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  generalities,  in  order 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  accumulating  a  mass  of  secondary  and 
local  distinctions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  of  each 
province  deserves  to  be  treated  separately,  and  would  easily 
furnish  enough  matter  for  a  separate  treatise.  I  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  have  such  a  collection,  as  pre- 
cious as  it  would  be  useful.  Fallot  had  acknowledged  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  dialect  of  a  certain  province  were  often 
found  with  some  secondary  differences  in  the  dialects  of  several 
other  provinces.  He  therefore  made  of  the  first  a  kind  of  type 
round  which  the  others  were  grouped. 

I  accept  his  way  of  reasoning,  and  I  think  with  him  that  the 
limits  of  the  three  dialects — Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Burgundy 
—did  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  political  limits  of  the  pro- 
vinces where  they  were  spoken.  This  being  understood,  I  now 
pass  to  the  classification  of  the  Langue  d'Oil. 

i.  The  Normandy  Dialect  was  mostly  found  in  Normandy 
proper;  it  then  extended  through  almost  the  whole  extent  of 
Maine,  and  in  Brittany  as  far  as  a  line  which  could  be  drawn 
from  St.  Quay  to  St.  Nazaire,  leaving  on  the  west  Lanvallon, 
Quintin,  Uzil,  and  passing  by  Loudeac,  Rohan,  Questembert, 
La  Roche  Bernard.  '  On  the  north  it  followed  the  coast  of  the 
sea;  but  there  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the 
ficardy  dialect,  with  which  it  mi-xed  altogether  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Abbeville.  On  the  east  its  limits  were  nearly  those 
which  separate  Normandy  from  the  Isle  of  France;  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  its  influence  was  felt  to  the 
very  heart  of  this  last  province,  and  its  oimi  forms  were  intro- 
duced as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  and  even  to  Paris.'* — 
Fallot,  Becherches,  j>.  17. 

ii.  The  Ficardy  Dialect  extended  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
French  language  extends  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  a  line  beginning  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grav^lines,  and  going  down  towards  Aire, 
then  up  again  to  Armentieres,  Courtray,  and  starting  in  an 
almost  direct  line  from  there  to  Liege.  Malme'dy,  St.  With, 
Bastogne,  Arlon  and  Longwy,  would  almost  form  the  boundary 
line  in  the  east.  It  comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  spread  over  part  of  Lorraine.  *  Towards  the  south 
the  Picardy  dialect  went  almost  as  far  as  the  Aisne ;  it  included 
thus  the  last  limits  of  the  Normandy  dialect,  on  the  west,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Isle  of  France.*  Om  can  say  that  on  the  whole 
of  this  province,  as  far  as  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  it  was  more  or  less  altered  by  a  mixture  with  the  Burgundy 
forms.* — Fallot,  Becherches,  p.  18. f 

iii.  The  Burgundy  Dialect  is  that  of  the  east  and  centre  of 
France.  '  That  part  of  the  territory  on  which  this  language  was 
spoken  with  the  greatest  purity,  and  where  its  characteristics 
were  most  numerous  and  striking,  is  comprised  very  nearly 
within  a  line  which,  beginning  at  Autun,  would  return  there, 
after  passing  by  Nevers,  Bourges,  Tours,  Blois,  Orleans,  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Dijon.  It  was  thus  found  in  all  its  purity  in  the 
Nivernais,  in  a  part  of  Berry,  of  Touraine,  of  Orleanais,  and  in 
almost  all  Burgundy  proper.  This  last  province  being  the  most 
considerable  of  all  those  mentioned,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  its  name  to  the  dialect  which  was  purer  there  than  in  any 
of  the  other  provinces ' — (Fallot,  Becherches,  pp.  19,  20.)  In  the 
east  the  limits  of  the  Burgundy  dialect  would  be  at  out  in  a 
line,  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Delemont,  and  going  down 
towards  Biel,  Neuchatel,  and  the  Orbe.  In  the  north  it  en- 
croached on  Lorraine  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Nancy  ; 


*  Italics  have  been  employed  to  call  attention  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
They  are  not  in  the  original. 

f  "I  shall  be  reproached,  no  doubt,  for  having  understood  in  the 
Picardy  dialect  the  language  of  the  Wallons  descended  from  the  Belgian 
Celts.  I  have  done  so  purposely,  because,  as  far  as  Lidge,  the  Picard 
and  the  Wallon  had,  and  still  have,  in  the  towns  at  least,  the  same 
characteristics.  '  Le  Wallon,'  says  Mr.  Grandgagnage,  *  stops  almost 
exactly  at  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Limbourg.  The  intermediate 
country  between  this  province  and  the  Meuse  (forming  the  limits  south 
and  east)  is  called  the  Hesbaie.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  and 
forms,  this  dialect  differs  but  little ;  in  a  certain  line  round  Liege  it  is 
Liegeois  ;  in  going  near  Namur  it  becomes  Kamuroie.' " 


§28. 
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then,  'near  Bar-le-Duc,  Rheims,  and  the  Marnc,  it  divided 
Champagne  with  the  Picardy  dialect;  it  ivent  down  through 
Paiis  towards  Chartres,  and,  Bide  by  side  with  the  Normandy 
dialect,  encroached  in  the  west  of  Orleanais  on  the  limits  of 
Maine7  (Fallot,  Recherches,  p.  20).  It  comprised  part  of  Anjou. 
In  the  south,  going  from  the  Angoumois,  the  Burgundy  dialect 
came  near  Limousin,  Auvergne,  Lyonnais,  over  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macon ;  and  going  a  little  towards  the  north,  it  reached 
again  the  Orbe,  in  following  a  line  almost  direct  to  the  south  of 
Lons-1  e-Saulnier.  * 

Resuming  what  I  have  just  said,  we  shall  have  the  following 
table  : 

BURGUNDY. 

Nivernais 

Berry 

Orle'anais 

Touraine 

Bourbonnais 

Anjou 

Isle  of  France  (§  12) 

Champagne 

Lorraine 

Franche-Comte 

Vaud 

Neufchatel 

Berne. 

The  Normandy  Dialect  had  the  following  characteristics  : — 

1.  *  It  lost  the  i  in  most  of  our  syllables  in  ie,  ier,  ai,  air,  and 
wrote  those  syllables  with  a  simple  e,  either  by  dropping  alto- 
gether this  i,  as  in  derrere,  lesser,  plere,  or  in  putting  it  in  a 
preceding  syllable,  as  in  primer.  In  other  terms  the  Norman 
language  substituted  the  simple  forms,  i.e.,  without  an  i  to  most 
of  the  mouille  forms  of  the  other  dialects.' — Fallot,  Recherches, 
pp.  25,  26. 

Hence  it  wrote  by  e  alone  many  syllables  in  ief  iel,  ien,  ier, 
ies,  ien,  of  the  other  dialects,  and  almost  all  the  syllables  in  ai 
and  in  ei. 


NOBMANDY. 

PICARDY. 

Maine 

Artois 

Brittany 
Perche 

Flanders 
Maine 

Poitou 
Anjou 

Champagne 
Lorraine 

Hainaut 

Namur 

Liege 

South  Brabant 

*  "  The  dialects  of  the  largest  part  of  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  Aunis, 
although  forming  part  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  cannot  be  comprehended 
into  any  of  the  above-named  divisions.  In  the  north,  which  now  very 
nearly  forms  the  department  of  Vendue,  the  Poitevin  >vas  strongly 
tinged  with  Norman.  In  the  south,  the  Poitevin  and  the  dialects  of 
Saintonge  and  Aunis  had  already  acquired,  through  their  geographical 
position,  words  quite  Norman,  and  the  dialectal  forms  of  Gascon  and 
Limousin  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  those  of  the  provinces  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  Poitevin  dialect  was  fond  of  the  combina- 
tions oe  and  au."     (See  also  Diez's  Grammatik,  vol.  i.  p.  129,  etc.) 
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2.  *  Generally  they  wrote  in  Normandy  by  a  simple  u  most  of 
our  syllables  in  o,  ou,  *u,  eu,  oi,  on,  or,  and  even  a  few  syllables 
which  we  have  in  a.'— Fallot,  Reclierclhes,  p.  20. 

'  We  must,  however,  carefully  guard  against  believing  that  the 
Norman d  u,  which  was  so  much  in  use,  always  had  the  pronun- 
ciation of  our  French  u,  well  fixed  and  determined.  It  was 
used  for  the  vowel  ou  as  well  as  for  the  vowel  u;  only  usage 
could  determine  in  each  case  its  exact  pronunciation.' — Fal.  p.  29. 

3.  Diphthongs  are  simplified  in  >the  Normandy  dialect,  and 
we  only  meet  ei,  ui  (ue) ;  later  on,  ou.  The  combination  oe, 
which  is  found  in  a  few  texts,  does  not  belong  to  the  pure  lan- 
guage of  Normandy. 

4.  The  nasalizations  are  weakened ;  often  they  disappear  alto- 
gether. 

5.  Contractions  are  more  rare  than  in  the  other  dialects. 

6.  Our  final  t  is  replaced  by  d. 

The  Picardy  Dialect  had  the  following  characteristics  : — 

1.  The  ch,  which  is  always  put  instead  of  our  s  and  c  (  =  s); 
but  to  compensate,  where  we  have  ch,  it  generally  puts  k  or  q, 
without  using  generally  ch  where  we  put  k  or  q.  Ex.  canchon, 
iclii,  chiel,  hanoise  or  canoine,  commenchier,  kachier  (  =  chasser) 
vacque,  etc. 

2.  The  Picard  likes  the  c,  the  ch,  and  the  g  final. 

3.  It  substitutes  the  diphthong  ou  to  our  o  and  eu,  etl  to  our 
ou,  oi  to  our  ei. 

4.  e  is  often  put  for  ai,  and  ai  for  c. 

5.  The  letter  r  is  often  changed  for  s. 

6.  Our  5,  with  its  accidental  sound  ze,  is  generally  replaced  by 
two  s,  and  in  the  same  way  our  two  s  by  simple  s. 

7.  It  adds  i  before  e,  or  puts  it  instead  of  this  last  letter. 

8.  The  g  is  put  instead  of  our  j. 

9.  It  changes  the  Burgundian  o  and  the  a  into  e  mute. 

The  Burgundy  Dialect  had  the  following  characteristics  : — 

(§  12) 

1.  It  added  an  i  to  almost  all  our  initials,  medials,  or  finals 
in  a  or  in  e  (=  6).     This  is  its  principal  characteristic. 

2.  o,  except  when  followed  by  r,  was  oi  in  this  dialect. 

3.  The  letter  g  served  sometimes  to  mark  the  nasal  n. 

4.  The  c  and  the  s,  with  the  natural  sound,  are  replaced  by  z. 

5.  In  some  parts  mouille  I  is  expressed  by  two  I,  by  Ih,  or  Ig. 

I  have  already  observed  that  there  existed  differences  in  the 
language  from  province  to  province.  I  insist  upon  this,  and  like 
Fallot  I  add,  '  that  in  the  whole  extent  of  provinces  assigned  to 
each  of  the  three  dialects,  I  have  met  with  nothing  striking 
enough  nor  distinct  enough  to  authorise  me  in  making  of  the 
language  of  the  province  where  these  differences  are  found  a 
dialect  separate  from  that  with  which  I  have  classed  it.'" 


&  29,  30. 
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§  89.  French  Words  of  Provenpal  Origin. 

The  Provencal,  or  Langue  d'Oc,  was  spoken  in  the  Dauphine*, 
Lyonnais,  Anvergne,  Limousin,  Saintonge,  in  France ;  out  of 
France,  in  the  east  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  in  the  province  of 
Valentia  and  Balearic  Isles.  Besides  this,  in  part  of  Switzer- 
land, Geneva,  Lausanne,  the  south  of  Valais,  and  in  Savoy. 
The  dialects  were  numerous  (see  Diez,  Grammatik,  vol.  i.,  p. 
105) :  they  all  remain  as  patois. 

French  owes  the  following  words  to  Provencal : — 


autan 

south  wind 

dorade 

gold  flsn 

badaud 

lounger 

facher 

to  make  angry 

badin 

playful 

forcat 

convict 

cap 

cape 

jaser 

to  chatter 

carnassier 

carnivorous 

radis 

radish 

§ 

30.  French  Words  of  Italian 

origin. 

amde* 

confederate 

caprice 

caprice 

altesse 

highness 

carabine 

carbine 

aquarelle 

water-colour 

carcasse 

carcass 

arcade 

arcade 

caresser 

to  caress 

arlequin 

harlequin 

carmin 

carmine 

arquebuse 

arquebus 

carnaval 

carnival 

bagatelle* 

trifle 

carrousel 

tournament 

balcon 

balcony 

carton 

pasteboard 

balustrade 

balustrade 

cartouche 

cartridge 

banqueroute  bankruptcy 

cascade 

cascade 

barque 

bark  (boat) 

casemate 

casemate 

belladone 

belladonna 

casque 

helmet 

bemol 

flat  (mus.) 

casserole 

saucepan 

boussole 

mariner's  compass 

cavalcade 

cavalcade 

brave 

brave 

cavalerie 

cavalry 

bulletin 

bulletin 

cavalier 

rider 

burlesque 

burlesque 

cele'ri 

celery 

buste 

bust 

citadelle 

citadel 

cabinet 

study 

colis 

package 

cabriole 

caper 

colonel 

colonel 

cadence 

cadence 

contrebandc 

)  contraband 

calibre 

calibre 

corniche 

cornice 

calme 

calm 

costume 

costume 

came'e 

cameo 

coupole 

cupola 

canaille 

rabble 

cuirasse 

cuirass 

canevas 

canvas 

douane 

custom-hoii3J 

canon 

cannon 

douche 

douche 

can  tine 

canteen 

ducat 

ducat 

caporal 

corporal 

escalade 

escalade 
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escapade 

escarmouche 

escorts 

escrime 

espadon 

espalier 

espion 

esplanade 

esquisse 

estafette 

estrade 

estropier 

facade 

fantassin 

fausset 

feston 

filou 

forfanterie 

fougue 

fracasser 

frasque 

frigate 

gabion 

ganache 

gazette 

gourdin 

grandiose 

granit 

incarnat 

infanterie 

isoler 

macaron 

madonne 

madrigal 

manege 

mascarade 

medaille 

mercantile 

modele 

mosai'que 

muscadin 

niche 

numero 

opeYa 

palette 

panache 

pantalon 

parasol 


escapade 

skirmish 

escort 

fencing 

broadsword 

espalier 

spy 

esplanade 

sketch 

estafette 

platform 

to  cripple 

facade 

foot-soldier 

falsetto 

festoon 

thief 

boasting 

fury 

to  smash 

prank 

frigate 

gabion 

blockhead 

gazette 

cudgel 

grand 

granite 

rosy 

infantry 

to  isolate 

macaroon 

madonna 

madrigal 

horsemanship 

masquerade 

medal 

mercantile 

model 

mosaic 

fop 

niche 

number 

opera 

pallette 

plume 

pantaloon 

sunshade 


parapet 

partisan 

patrouillo 

peccadille 

pedant 

perroquet 

perruque 

piano 

piedestal 

pilastre 

piston 

pittoresque 

polichinelle 

poltron 

populace 

porcelaino 

prime  v  ere 

proiil 

quadrille 

redoute 

re'gatte 

riposte 

re'volte 

riz 

saccade 

salade 

saltimbanque 

scarlatine 

sentinelle 

sepia 

serviette 

soldat 

soldatesque 

sonate 

sorbet 

stance 

supercherie 

svelte 

talisman 

tenor 

timbale 

trombone 

turquoise 

violon 

volcan 

voltiger 


parapet 
partisan 
patrol 
peccadillo 
pedant 
parrot 
wig 
piano 
pedestal 
pilaster 
piston 
picturesque 
punch 
coward 
rabble 
china 
primrose 
profile 
quadrille 
redoubt 
regatta 
repartee 
revolt 
rice 
jerk 
salad 

mountebank 
scarlatina 
sentinel 
sepia 
napkin 
soldier 
soldierly 
sonata 
sherbet 
stanza 
deceit 
slender 
talisman 
tenor 

kettledrum 
trombone 
turquoise 
violin 
volcano 
to  fly,  hover 
etc. 


§§  31-34. 
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§  31.  French  Words  of  Spanish  Origin.— Some  of  these 

words  have  been  introduced  through  Spanish  from  the  Arabic. 
(Compare  §  33.) 


abricot 

apricot 
albino 

embargo 

embargo 

albinos 

embarcadere 

wharf 

alcove 

alcove 

haquene'e 

ambling  nag 

alezan 

chesnut  horse 

incartade 

prank 

anchois 

anchovy 

indigo 

indigo 

baroque 

odd 

jasmin 

jessamine 

basane 

tawny 

jonquille 
laquais 

jonquil 

bizarre 

strange 

lacquey 

cabrer 

to  rear 

mantille 

mantilla 

camarade 

comrade 

marmelade 

marmalade 

caparacon 

caparison 

matamore 

bully 

caramel 

caramel 

merinos 

merino 

case 

cabin 

salade 

aalad 

cassolette 

scent-box 

savane 

savanna 

castagnettes 

castanets 

sieste 

siesta 

casuiste 

casuist 

soubresaut 

start 

chocolat 

chocolate 

tabac 

tobacco 

diane 

morning-drum 

tomate 

tomato 

duegne 

duenna 

vanille 

vanilla 

etc.,  etc. 


§  32.  French  Words  from  India,  China,  etc. 


bambou 
brahme 

bamboo 
brahmin 

palanquin 
the 

palanquin 
tea  (Chinese) 

pagode 

pagoda 

etc.,  etc. 

§  33.  French  Words  from  Hebrew,  Turkish,  Arabic,  etc 

alchimie 

alchemy 

derviche 

dervis 

algebre 

bazar 

borax 

algebra 

bazaar 

borax 

janissaire . 

pacha 

sofa 

janissary 

pacha 

sofa 

cafe* 

coffee 

taffetas 

taffeta 

caravane 

caravan 

talisman 

talisman 

cimeterre 

scimitar 

zero 

zero 

coton 

cotton 

etc.,  etc. 

§  34.  French  Words  of  Russian  Origin, 

etc. 

caleche 

barouche 

sable 

sable 

czar 
polka 

czar 
polka 

steppe 

etc.,  etc. 

steppe 
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§  35.  French  Words  from  American  Colonies,  etc. 


acajou 

mahogany 

mais 

maize 

anaiias 

pineapple 

ouragan 

hurricane 

boucanier 

buccaneer 

quinquina 

Peruvian  bark 

cacao 

cocoa 

quinine 

quinine 

caiman 

cayman 

sagou 

sago 

colibri 

humming-bird 

tapioca 

tapioca 

condor 

condor 

tatouer 

to  tattoo 

jalap 

jalap 

etc.)  etc. 

§  36.  French  Words  of  English  Origin. 

• 

ballast 

budget 

comite 

gin 

beaupr€ 

cabestan 

dandy 

grog 

bifteck 

cabine 

dock 

groom 

bill 

*    cheque 

dog-cart 

heler 

bosseman 

clown 

drainer 

humour 

bouledogue 

club 

drawback 

jockey 

boxe 

coke 

express 

jury 

break 

comfort 

fashionable 

paquebot 

etc., 

etc. 

WORD  FORMATION* 
§  37.  French  consists  of  two  great  vocabularies  of  words : — 

(a)  The  popular  vocabulary,  developed  slowly  and  uncon- 
sciously by  the  people  during  the  first  eleven  or  twelve  centuries 
from  spoken  Latin,  etc. 

(b)  The  non-popular  vocabulary,  formed  deliberately  from 
literary  Latin.  Such  "  learned"  words,  as  they  are  called,  date 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  till  the  present  day. 
They  were  made  in  large  numbers  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  the  manufacture  has  never  really  ceased. 

It  is  only  to  the  popular  vocabulary  that  the  following  remarks 
apply. 


*  French  word- formation  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  treated  here  in 
anything  but  the  barest  outline.  The  subject  is  best  studied  in  Diezs 
Urammatik  der  Romanuchen  Sprachen  and  in  his  Wiirterbuch;  in  M. 
Gaston  Paris's  L' Accent  Latin,  etc.  In  the  Introduction  to  his  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,  Brachet  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Matzner's 
Franzosische  Grammatil;  but  he  gives  nevertheless  much  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Matzner's  work.  Unfortunately  the  various  works  of 
Brachet  do  not  always  agree  together.  The  French  edition  of  Brachet' s 
Dictionary  treats   the   subject  of  Derivation  easily  and  well.      The 
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§  88.  Influence  of  the  Tonic  Accent  on  the  formation 

of  Words. 

1.  In  Latin,  accent  depends  on  quantity;*  in  French,  quantity 
depends  upon  accent  (§  78). 

The  chief  rules  for  the  accentf  in  Latin  are — 
The  accent  is  never  laid  upon  the  last  syllable,  but — 

In  dissyllables,  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penult,  Bo'mae, 
arma,  bo'na. 

In  trisyllables,  etc.,  the  accent  is  laid  (a)  upon  the  penult, 
if  that  penult  is  long:  tege'ntesf  pue'Ua,  pudi'cae,  civi'lis; 
(b)  upon  the  antepenult,  if  the  penult  is  short :  po'stulas, 
ho'mines. 

2.  Every  French  word  is  accented  (a)  on  the  last  syllable,  if  it 
does  not  end  in  e  mute ;  (6)  upon  the  last  but  one,  if  it  does  end 
in  e  mute  (§  52) : 

briga'de,  vapeu'r,  inivita'ble,  pastora'l. 

3.  Every  French  word  belonging  to  the  old  and  popular  voca- 
bulary has  the  syllable  accented  which  was  accented  in  Latin : 

fre'le,  fra'gUis,  ttt'de,  te'pidus. 

4.  The  converse  is  rarely  untrue  :  J  every  French  word  which 
does  not  accent  the  same  syllable  as  the  corresponding  Latin 
word  is  of  learned  formation,  and  is  more  or  less  modern : 

fragi'le,  fra'gUis;  tepi'de,  te'pidus. 


English  edition  is  practically  a  different  book,  and  is  less  easy.  In 
Professor  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  Language,  Professor  Whitney's 
Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  Mr.  Peile's  Latin  and  Greek 
Etymology,  etc.,  the  general  laws  of  phonetic  change  can  be  followed 
in  detail.  A  more  or  less  complete  study  of  such  books  should  precede 
the  reading  of  special  works  on  French  word-formation.  The  following 
short  sketch  can  be  understood  without  any  such  preparation. 
*  See  Peile,  Etymology,  pp.  200,  201,  etc. 

{No  distinction  is  here  drawn  between  acute  and  circumflex  accent. 
In  some  old  words  the  accent  in  the  Latin  has  been  displaced  before 
the  French  word  was  formed ;  thus,  mo'rdre  is  from  mo'rdere,  and  not 
from  morde're;  others  are  souris,  foie,  from  sort' cent,  fi'catum,  and  not 
from  80'rlcem,  ficd'tum.     But  such  words  are  rare. 
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§  89  Permutation.* 

VOWELS. 

The  changes  to  which  the  Latin  vowels  and  diphthongs  have 
been  subjected  in  their  passage  into  French  are  exceedingly 
various.  These  changes  depend  greatly  upon  quantity,  and 
upon  the  fact  of  the  vowel  being  accented  or  not.  t  It  is  not 
intended  here  (while  pointing  incidentally  to  this)  to  do  more 
than  to  show  the  ease  with  which  the  vowels  pass  into  one 
another.     The  Latin  vowel  often  remains. 

French  a/rom  Latin  a.  J 
a*ne  &*Binus  car 

arbre  a*rbor,  a'rborem       salu't 

aspe'rge        aspa'ragus 

French  e  from  Latin  a. 
me'r  m&'re  porte'r 

p^Te  pa'trem 

French  ai  from  Latin  a, 
ai'me  iVmo  mai're 

chai'r  ca'rnem  ai'gu 

plaisi'r  place  *re  laisse'r 

French  efrom  Latin  e. 
crue'l  crude 'lis  le'girme 

French  a/rom  Lati  i  e. 
luca'me        luce'rna  farouche 

French  i  from  Latin  e. 
li're  13'gere  regi'stre 

loisi'r  lice're  scie'r 

i'vre  ebrius 

French  ei  from  Latin  e. 
sei'gneur      senio'rem  seize 

serei'n  sere*nus 


qua 're 
salu'tem 


pcrta*re 


ma  *j  or 

&cu*tus 

laxa're 

legu  'men 

fero'cem 

rcgestum 
seca're 


se'decim 


•  To  be  able  to  judge  fairly  of  the  changes  to  which  vowels  and  con- 
sonants have  been  subjected  in  their  passage  into  French,  the  difference 
in  the  English  reading  of  Latin,  and  the  probably  correct  reading,  must 
not  be  neglected.  See  on  this  subject  Syllabus  of  Latin  Pronunciation, 
drawn  up  by  Professors  Munro  and  Palmer;  Dr.  Smith's  Latin 
(frammar,  §§  819  to  918,  etc.,  etc. 

f  Examples  are  given  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  The 
length  by  nature  of  the  Latin  vowels  is  marked  each  time.  The  accented 
syllable  is  indicated  by  a  dot :  tt' sinus.  This  is  done,  even  in  mono- 
syllables, so  that  the  Latin  and  French  may  be  easily  compared. 

J  For  a  short  history  of  the  Latin  vowels  and  diphthongs,  see  Brachet's 
Etymological  Dictionary.  Introduction.     For  details,  see  Diez's  Oram* 

•   Vol.  1. 
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avorne 


sourer  1 
ami* 


cre*pe 
peleT 


bala'nce 


fei'ndre 


poi'vre 

foi* 

poi's 


French  oi  from  Latin  e. 
avena  moi* 

French  i  from  Latin  i. 

* 

supercllium  ima'ge 

ami'cus 

French  e  from  Latin  i. 

cri'spus  delu'ge 

plla're 

French  a  from  Latin  i. 
bfla'ncein  sanglieT 

French  ei  from  Latin  i. 
fingere  sein 


French  oi  from  Latin  i. 

noir 
ployer 
prsum 

French  o  from  Latin  o. 


pi'per 
fidem 


me* 


imaginem 


dilu'viuni 


singula  Tis 


sinus 


ni'grum 
plica  *re 


no'm 

no'men                    honneur 
French  ou  from  Latin  o. 

hono'rem 

roue 

faroucho 

tou*r 

rota                        joue'r 
fero'cem                  devoue'r 
to'rnus                    fourmi" 

French  eu  from  Latin  o. 

joca're 

devota're 

formi'ca 

fleur 
bceuf 

florem                    veu'x 
bo'vem 

volo 

hui't 


mur 


French  ui  from  Latin  o. 
o'cto  nui're       no 'cere  (for  noca'ro) 

French  u  from  Latin  u. 
mu'rus  supe'rbe  superbus 


no'mbre 
ponce 


French  o  from.  Latin  u. 

numerua  onde 

pumlcem  ortie* 


u'nda 
urtixi 


INTRODUCTION. 
French  o  from  Latin,  au. 


French  ou  from  Latin  u. 
cou'pe  cu-pa  gouvemeT      gflbern&Ts 

pouis  pulsus  soupco-n         uuspicionem 

JOQ-g  jugum 

CONSONANTS. 

In  order  to  understand  the  following  remarks  on  the  permu- 
tation of  consonants,  it  is  necessary  to  study  §§  92,  93,  where 
the  consonant  sounds  are  classified. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  : — 

I.  That  the  initial  consonants  constantly  remain  unchanged. 

3.  That  the  medial  consonants  change  oftenest. 

3.  That  the  finals  more  often  drop  off  than  change, 

4.  That  the  change  often  arises  from  assimilation ;  more  rarely 
from  disirimilatioii. 

5.  That  the  change  is  from  mute  to  spirant ;  rarely  from 
spirant  to  mute, 

6.  That  the  change  is  generally  from  hard  to  soft ;  rarely 
from  soft  to  hard. 

7.  That  the  soft  often  sink  into  a  vowel. 

8.  That  the  change  of  sound  from  one  organ  to  another  is 
almost  unknown.* 

Gutturals. 

k,  q,  c,  were  equivalent  symbols  in  Latin,  k  was  extremely 
rare  ;  q  was  employed  only  when  followed  by  u  or  v ;  c  was  in 
common  use.  Those  few  French  words  in  which  k  occurs  are  of 
quite  modern  manufacture,  and  are  not  from  the  Latin,  but  from 
the  Greek  :  kilometre ;   kilogramme. 

Both  q  and  c  sink  into  g,  the  soft  guttural. 

French  g  from  Latin  c. 
gros,  crassus  ;  venger,  vindicare  ;  aigu,  acutug. 

French  g  from  Latin  q. 
ojgle,  aquila. 

Sometimes  tliu  Byiulxils  <■/  and  <■  iiiLurduui^i.!  ;  thu  hard  guttural 
"  remy.iuing  :  queue,  cauda;  car,  quare. 

iraplee  occur  in  patois :  nniikii'-.  fur  umilii;  </l,itn  for  Dieu. 
i  pal.nw).  M&ier,  maitii,  for  nUikr.  ih.iM,:  (('urHdiiiii  Trench). 
;  Midler's  Lecture/,  p.  HI,  note,  and  H(iidi.nt'i  English.  Language, 
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double 
timbre 


chef 


eoude 
done 


rert 
dont 


laisser 
issir  (old) 


autel 
palefroi 


rosaignol 
titre 


cable 
abeille 


Labtalh. 

French  b  from  Latin  p. 

duplus 
tympanum 

French  f  from  Latin  p. 
caput  nefle 

French  v  from  Latin  p. 


The  Dentals. 
French  d  from  Latin  t. 

cubitus  gourde 

tunc 

French  t  from  Latin  d. 

viridis  souvent 

de  undo 

French  ss  from  Latin  x 

laxare  essaim 

exire  cuisse 

The  Tbills. 

French  1  from  Latin  r. 

altare  crible 

parafredus  (L.L.)  flairer 

French  r  /rom  Latfin  1. 

lusciniola  chapitre 

titulus  epitre 


capulua 
apicula 


mespilus 


save*) 

saponem             cheveu 

capillus 

navet 

napus                 pauvre 
French  v  from  Latin  b. 

pauperem 

feve 

faba                   hiver 

hibernus 

livre 

librum               avoir 
French  b  from  Latin  v. 

habere 

courber 

curvare               corbeau 

corvellus 

brebis 

vervecem            embler 
French  f  from  Latin  v. 

involare 

fois 

vices                   boeuf 

bovem 

bref 

brevem              serf 

servus 

cucurbita 


subinde 


examen 
coxa 


cribrum 
fragrare 


capitulum 
epistola 
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nomine? 


nappe 
ponce 


The  Nasals. 

French  m  from  Latin  n. 
nominare  femme  femina 


Bologne 


ordre 
diacre 


niveau 


French  n  from  Latin  m. 
mappa  rien 

pumicem 

Trills  and  Nasals. 

French  1  from  Latin  n. 
Bononia  aller 

French  r  from  Latin  n. 
ordinem  Londres 

diaconum  timbre 

French  n  from  Latin  1. 
libella  poterne 


rem 


adnare  (?) 

Londinium 
tympanum 

posterula 


The  following  permutations  are  anomalous/ 

French  c  (=  s)  from  Latin  c  (=  s). 


ciel 
cierge 


sangle 
gtfnisse 


onze 
lizard 


chantre 
chose 


geant 
gencive 
f raise 


coelum 
cereus 


are 


cera 


French  s  from  Latin  c. 
cingulum  gesir  jacere 

junicem  vermisseau      vermicellus  (L.L.) 

French  z  from  Latin  c. 

undecim  seize  sedecim 

lacerta 

French  ch  (chemin)  from  Latin  c. 

cantor  chateau  castellum 

causa  chien  canem 

French  g  (=  j)  from  Latin  g. 
gigantem  large  largus 

French  c  (=  s)  from  Latin  g. 
gingiva 

French  s  from  Latin  g. 
fragum 


*  For  explanations  of  these  changes  see  Diez,  Gramxnatik  :  Latin 
Consonants,  and  Bracket' t  Dictionary,  English  edition. 
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French  c  (=  s)  from  Latin  t 

annoncer  annuntiare  malice  maljtfa 

lecon  lectionem 

French  ss  from  Latin  t. 

boisson  bibitionem(L.L.)justesse         justitia 

tristesse  tristitia 

French  j  from  Latin  g. 
jaune  galbinus  joie  gaudium 

French  j  from  Latin  f  i  consonans.' 

juger  judicare  juin  Junius 

ja  (deja)  jam  jeune  juvenem 

French  g  (=  j)  from  Latin  '  i  consonans.' 
gesir  jacere  gdnisse  junicem 

French  ch  from  Latin  i  i  consonant 
sache  sapiam  sachant         sapientem 

French  u  from  Latin  1. 
See  §  214. 

§  40.  Subtraction  and  Addition  of  Letters. 

1.  Letters  have  dropped  off  from  the  end  of  words  :  Apocope  : 
argent,  argentum. 

2.  Letters  have  dropped  off  from  the  middle  of  words  :  Syn- 
cope :  image,  imaginem. 

•  3.  Letters  have  dropped  off  from  the  beginning  of  words : 
Aph^resis  :  bU,  ablatum;  on,  homo. 

4.  Letters  have  been  added  to  the  beginning  of  words : 
Prothesis  :  haut,  alius. 

5.  Letters  have  been  added  to  the  middle  of  words  :  Epen- 
teesis  :  concombre,  cucumerem. 

6.  Letters  have  been  added  to  the  end  of  words  :  Epithesis  : 
-sans,  sine. 

Roughly  speaking,  accented  Latin  syllables  have  remained  in 
French  :  unaccented  syllables  have  dropped  off. 

1.  In  Latin  words  of  two  syllables  the  accent  is  always  on 
the  penult.  In  French  resultants,  therefore,  this  penult  alone  has 
remained,  the  last  syllable  has  disappeared,  or  has  left  e  mute  as 
its  representative. 


or 
ou* 
tronc 

au'rum 

ubi 

trunc'us 

na'ppe              ma'ppa 
ve'rbe                ve*rbum 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

D 
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In  Latin  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  the  accent  is 
always  (a)  on  the  penult,  if  it  is  long;  (b)  on  the  antepenult, 
if  the  penult  is  short.  In  the  former  case  the  last  syllable  only 
suffers  apocope ;  in  the  latter,  both  the  last  syllable  and  the  last 
but  one  disappear. 

sante*  sanita'tem  ima'ge  inraginem 

ami'  ami'cus  peu'ple         po*pulus 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Words  which  break  this  rule  are  not  of  popular  formation,  and 
are  more  or  less  modern. 

In  both  (a)  and  (b),  traces  may  remain  in  the  shape  of  conso- 
nants or  of  e  mute,  but  the  syllables,  as  syllables,  may  be  said  to 
have  vanished. 

2.  The  vowel  in  that  syllable  which  immediately  precedes  the 
tonic  syllable  may  be  long,  or  it  may  be  short :  if  short,  it 
suffers  syncope  ;  if  long,  it  remains. 

sevrer  sep(a)rare  horloge        hor(5)logium 

recouvrer      recup(e)rare  compter      comp(u)tare 

clarte  clar(l)tatem  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Words  which  break  this  rule  are  not  of  popular  formation,  and 
are  more  or  less  modern. 

Consonants  standing  between  two  vowels  in  Latin,  constantly 
suffer  syncope. 

roi  re(g)em  chatier  casti(g)are 

maitre         ma(g)istrum  douer  do(t)are 

etc.,  etc. 

Of  every  combination  of  two  or  more  consonants,  the  first  con- 
sonants have  constantly  suffered  syncope  ;  the  last  has  remained, 
noces  nuptise  sujet  subjectus 

3.  The  most  important  case  of  prothesis  is  the  addition  of  a 
vowel  to  help  the  pronunciation  of  such  consonantal  sounds  as 
sc,  sm,  sp,  st ;  esprit,  spirit/us  ;  esp&rer,  sperare  ;  ester,  stare. 

In  many  cases  the  s  has  dropped  out :  Stable,  stabulum;  Hroit, 
strictus* 

4.  The  most  important  cases  of  epenthesis  are  the  addition  of  b 
between  mr,  ml,  cum{&)lus,  comble,  cucum(8)rem,  concombre  ;  and 
of  d  between  Ir,  nr,  tenere,  tiendrai. 

5.  The  most  important  case  of  epithesis  is  the  addition  of  s  to 
the  first  person  of  the  tenses  of  verbs  :  je  vois,  je  dois,  etc. 

*  8,  although  unsounded,  remained  till  the  last  century  :  it  has  now 
been  for  the  most  part  rejected,  and  its  former  place  marked  by  a  cir- 
cumflex accent  (§  49)  :  mattre,  maistre.  It  still  remains  in  some 
proper  names  :  Duguesclin;  Le  Maistre.    It  is  unsounded  (§  140). 
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Composition. 

§  41.  Compound  words  are  of  two  kinds — 

(1)  Those  words  in  which  the  modifying  and  the  modified  word 
are  merely  placed  side  by  side,  and  in  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  loses  its  independent  existence.  These  are  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  §§  152,  218. 

(2)  Those  words  in  which  the  modifying  word  has  been  so 
welded  witn  the  word  modified,  that  the  independence  of  either 
one  or  both  words  is  gone,  and  the  accentuation  is  that  of  a 
simple  word  ;*  such  are  :  oripeau,  jlamberge,  merluche,  Lundi, 
Mardi,  Mercredi,  Jeudif  TTendredi9  Samedi,  autruchey  connUabh, 
aubSpine,  midi,  malheur,  printemps,  raifort,  banqueroutey  minuit, 
banlieUy  fainiant,  licou,  etc.,  etc. 

By  far  the  most  important  series  of  Compound  words  are  those 
formed  by  particle  prefixes. 

The  following  lists  only  include  prefixes  of  popular  origin,  and 
not  all  of  those.  Learned  prefixes  are  not  given  ;  for  the  most 
part  they  tell  their  own  story. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every  French  word  which 
may  possess  any  one  of  these  prefixes  has  a  similar  origin ;  in 
some  cases  the  entire  word  has  been  imported  from  Latin  into 
French ;  in  others  the  word  has  been  formed,  by  analogy,  from 
Latin  or  French  materials. 


*  As  long  as  the  compound  parts  of  a  compound  word  convey  separate 
and  distinct  ideas,  the  accentuation  follows  the  general  sense  of  the 
combination  (§  53):  when  this  loose  connexion  ceases,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  word  accentuation  are  followed  (§  52). 

In  Modern  French  the  accentuation  is  a  test  of  inferior  value — the 
difference  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  is  too  small 
(§§  52-6)  ;  in  English  it  is  often  the  only  test  between  a  real  compound 
word  and  the  mere  agglutination  of  two  or  more  words.  (Latham's 
English  Language,  p.  22«3.)  Compare  also  German  separable  and  in- 
separable  verbs.  Some  words  have  an  intermediate  position,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  semi-accent.  In  some  Latin  words  the  prefix  was 
accented,  in  others  not ;  partly  from  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of 
changes  in  the  mode  of  formation,  the  derivation  of  compound  words 
presents  difficulties.  These  are  well  explained  by  G.  Taxis  in  L' Accent 
latin,  pp.  82,  83. 
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Prefixes. 

ab- 

a-,  av- 

aboculus  (L.L.) 

aveugle 

ab-ante 

avant 

ad- 

a-,  av- 

advocatus 

avou^ 

advertere 

avertir 

cum- 

co-,  com-,  con- 

-  cooperire 

couvrir 

cum  +  battuere  (L 

.L.)  combattre 

de- 

de-,  de*- 

de*  +  choir 

de'choir 

devorare 

de'vorer 

dis-,  di- 

•  de%  des- 

de*  +  chausser 

d&hausser 

e-,  ex- 

e-,  es- 

erraticus 

erratique 

examen 

essaim 

in- 

en-,  em- 

inflare 

enfler 

implere 

emplir 

inde- 

en-,  em- 

indeviare  (L.L.) 

envoyer 

inde  +  portare 

emporter 

inter- 

entre- 

entre  +  voir 

entrevoir 

entre  4-  tenir 

entretenir 

post- 

puis- 

post-natus 

piling 

post 

puis 

per- 

par- 

perfectus 

parfait 

per  +  donare 

pardonner  * 

prae- 

pr£- 

praedicare 

precher 

pro- 

por-,  pour- 

protrahere 

portraire  (obs.) 
whence  portrait 

providere 

pourvoir 

re- 

re*-,  re-,  r-,  res- 

reducere 

re'duire 

refugium 

refuge 

re  +  apportare^ 

rapporter 

resuscitare, 

ressuciter 

sub- 

sou-,  sous-,  su 

-  subridere 

sourire 

subinde 

souvent 

subjectus 

sujet 

subtus- 

sous-,  sous- 

subtus  +  trahere 

soustraire 

super- 

sur-,  sour- 

supervenire 

survenir 

supercilium 

sourcil 

trans- 

tre*-,  tra- 

trans  +  ducere 

traduire 

ultra- 

outre- 

ultra  +  mare 

outremer 

vice- 

vi- 

vice  +  comitem 

vicomte 

etc.,  etc. 

*  Per,  prae,  pro,  are  often  mixed  up.    (See  Diez,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429.) 
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Derivation. 

§  42.  Derivation  in  its  widest  sense  includes  all  processes  by 
which  new  words  are  formed  from  given  roots.  Thus  used,  the 
term  includes  composition  (§  41)  on  the  one  hand,  and  gram- 
matical inflexions  on  the  other ;  but  it  is  usual  and  convenient 
to  employ  the  word  with  the  narrower  meaning  of  word-forma- 
tion by  additions  after  the  root ;  i.e.,  by  sttjfixes. 

Suffixes. 


-a  *lis 

-a*men 

-I  *men 
-frinen 
-a'ntia 
-a  litem 

-e*ntem 
-aims 


-e*na 

-e'nus 

-a'ris,  -aTius 
-a*tus,  -a'ta 
-a'ster 

-a'cem 

-ela 

-e'lis 

-e'llus 
-e/cem 
-e'stus 

-I'cem 

-i'sta 

-eTna 

-l-lis 

-i'gnus 

-inus 


Accented.    (§  38.) 


-a*l,  -el 

-arm,  -ai*n 

-i*n,  ai'n 
-u'n 
-a 'nee 
-a'nt,  -a'nd 

-e'nt 
-e*n,  -ie'n 

-ai*n 
-orne,-eiie,etc. 

-ei*n,  -in 

-eT,  ie'r 
•4'9  ~6'e 
-a*tre 

-ai* 
-e*lle 
-e#l,  -a#l 

-e*l,  -eau* 

-i*s 

-e*ste  (-e*te) 

-i's,  -i*x,  -i'sse 

-i'ste 

-e'rne 

-il 

-i#n 

-i*n 


morta'lis 

diurna'lis 

aera'men  (L.L.) 

exa'men 

sag! 'men  (L.L.) 

alu'men 

repugnantia 

ama'ntem 

merca 'litem 

servientem 

paga'nus 

christia'nus 

mundanus 

ave'na 

arena 

pie  this 

vene'num 

familia'ris 

duca'tus 

patra'ster 

matra*stra  (L.L.) 

vera'cem 

cande'la 

crude 'lis 

fide'lis 

agne'llus 

verve  *cem 

fune'stus 

hone'stus 

radi'cem 

perdrcem 

Iegi'stafL.L.) 

cave'rna 

civTlis 

beni'gnus 

vicl'nus 


morte'l 

journa'l 

airain 

essai'm 

sarn  (lard) 

alu*n 

re'pugna'nce 

amant 

marcha'nd 

sergent 

paie*n 

chre'tie'n 

mondai'n 

avoine 

are'ne 

plein 

venrn 

familie'r 

duche'* 

para'tre  (old) 

mara/tre 

vrar 

chande'Ue 

cruel 

feal 

agneau* 

brebi's 

fune'ste 

h6nnei;e 

radi's 

perdri'x 

legi'ste 

caveTne 

civil 

be'nrn 

voisin. 
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-I"vus 
-lentus 

-me*ntum 
-oTem 

-O'SUS 

-onem 

-ionem 

-tidnem 

-ta'tem 

-reus 

-u'ca 

-5  This 

-u'ndus 

-u*nus 

-u*ra 

-uTnus 

-utus 


tew,  -ius 
-ea 

-tia 

-icem 
-icus 

-a'ticus 

-ilis 

-itus 
-olus 
-ulus 

-a 'cuius 
-e  'cuius 
-i'culus 
-u'culus 


-if 

-lent,  -la'nt 

-me*nt 
-euT 
-eirx 
-o*n 

-0*11 

-son 

-te*' 

-i',  -i'c 

-ue 

-oi'r 

-ond 

-un 

•u're 

-OUT 
-IT 


fugitTvus 

violentus 

sanguinolentus 

alimentum 

salvatorem 

glorid'sus 

pavonem 

messionem 

ratio  nem 

securita'tem 

aml'cus 

lactuca 

dormitd'rium 

fundus 

importunus 

factu'ra 

diuTnus 

cornu*tus 


etc. 


Unaccented.    (§  38.) 


-ge,  -che 

-g©>  -gne 
-che,  -ce 

-se,  -ce,  -ge 
-che,  -ge 

-age 

-le 

-te 
-le 
-le 

-ail 

-i'l 

-ei'l 

-ou'il 


fugiti'f 

violent 

sanglant 

aliment 

sauveuT 

glorieui 

paon 

moisson 

raiso'n 

surety  * 

ami* 

laitu'e 

dortoi'r 

fo'nd 

importu'n 

factu-re 

JOUT 

cornu* 


laneus 

ceTeus 

tinea 

cavea 

gratia 

auda'cla 

hi'rpicem 

po'rticus 

seTica 

silva'ticus 

forma'ticum 

fle'bffls 

hu'mllis 

vendlta 

dia  bolus 

po'pulus 

fa'bula 

guberna'culum 

vulpe 'cuius 

apl'cula 

fanu'culum 


laiige 

cie'rge 

li'gne 

ca'ge 

gra'ce 

auda'ce 

he'rse 

po'rche 

se'rge 

sauva'ge 

froma'ge 

fai'ble 

humble 

vente 

dia'ble 

peu*ple 

fa'ble 

gouvernai'l 

goupil 

abei'lle 

fenou'il 


etc. 


Observation. — To  prevent  confusion  between  the  masculine 
and  neuter,  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  the  former  are 
usually  referred  to  in  the  Nominative,  and  not  the  Accusative. 
See  Appendix,  B. 
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Chapter  I. — Alphabet,  Syllables,  Accent,  etc. 

THE  ALPHABET. 

§  43.  Names  of  the  Letters:  (1)  The  letters,  which  are 
used  to  represent  the  various  sounds  employed  in  speaking 
-any  language,  form  its  alphabet. 

The  French  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  English. 
It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the  names  of  the  letters  with 
their  sounds ;  the  sounds  given  to  the  letters  often  vary,  the 
names  do  not. 

(2)  The  names  of  the  vowels  in  French  are  : — 

a  (fdchez),  e  (ete),  i  (id),  0  (echo),  n  (tu). 
(8)  There  are  two  ways  of  naming  the  consonants  in 
French.     The  following  is  the  ordinary  way : — 

be,  cSt  de,  effe,  ge,  acJie,  ji9  ka,  elle,  emme,  enne,  pe9  ku9 
etre,  esse,  te,  ve,  ics,  zede. 

w  is  called  'double  ve,'  and  y  * i grecJ1 

The  following  is  the  better  way.  The  names  then  corre- 
spond as  much  as  possible  to  the  sounds  : — 

be,  de,  fe,  ghe,  he,je,  ke,  le,  me,  ne,  que,  (ke)  re,  se, 
te,  ve,  xe  (kse)  ze. 
c  may  be  called  se  or  ke ;  w  may  be  called  on  or  ve. 

§  44.  Imperfections  of  the  French  Alphabet. — For  an 

alphabet  to  be  perfect,  every  separate  sound  should  have 
a  separate  symbol.  The  French  alphabet,  like  the  English, 
is  imperfoct : 

(1)  There  are  at  least  thirty-two  sounds,  and  only  twenty- 
six  letters  to  represent  them. 

(2)  The  same  letter  may  represent  more  than  one  sound : 
the  o  in  mode  has  a  different  sound  from  the  o  in  rose ;  the 
g  in  manger  has  a  different  sound  from  the  g  in  gant . 

(8)  The  same  sound  may  have  more  than  one  letter  to 
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represent  it:  the  sound  of  k  can  be  represented  by  k,  ct 
and  q. 

(4)  Many  letters  are -silent:  gt  in  doigt;  r  in  aimer;  %  in 
poigne,  etc. 

(5)  Two  letters  may  represent  but  one  sound:  eu  in 
jcuni* ;  ch  in  chercher ;  an  in  taut,  etc. 

(6)  One  letter  may  represent  two  sounds  :  x  in  exercise, 

(7)  The  letters  n,  m  sometimes  help  to  represent  vowel 
sounds,  sometimes  they  are  consonants;  compare  bon  and 
bonne  (§  76). 

SYLLABLES. 

§  45.  Division  of  Words  into  Syllables. — (1)  A  syllable 
must  contain  a  vowel.  It  may  or  may  not  also  have  one 
or  more  consonants. 

(2)  Every  inner  syllable  must  begin  with  a  consonant :  * 
e-diirca-tion. 

(8)  Consonants  coming  together  between  two  vowels  must 
be  divided:  sbl-dat> 

Exceptions  to  (8). 

i.  Combinations  of  consonants,  like  cr,  dr>  fr,  ft,  si,  etc., 
in  which  r  or  I  appears  as  second  letter,  must  be  left  undi- 
vided :  ci-dre}  ap-pli-que. 

ii.  ph,  th,  rh,  c/*,t  represent  simple  sounds.  They  must 
remain  undivided :  fle-che. 

ill.  gn  usually  =  ni.     The  letters  are  undivided:  o-ynon. 

§  46.  Closed  and  Open  Syllables. — A  syllable  followed 
immediately  by  a  consonant  sound  is  said  to  be  closed, %  or 
stopped :  est-il ;  toute.  A  syllable  not  immediately  followed 
by  a  consonant  sound  is  said  to  be  open,  %  or  full :  tout  ; 
il  est 

§  47.  Long  and  Short  Syllables.    (See  §  78,  Quantity.) 


*  This  is  not  always  true  in  verse. 

f  ph  =  f ;  th  =  t;  rh=r;  ch  -  sometimes  Englkh  eb,  sometimes  k 
(see  §§  122-124). 

t  Do  not  confuse  this  with  the  French  terms  fernU  and  ouvert  which 
are  often  applied  to  sounds. 
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OEAPHIC  ACCENTS. 

§  48.  There  are  three  graphic  or  written  Accents  in 
French : — 

1.  The  Circumflex  A 

2.  The  Grave    \ 

3.  The  Acute   / 

§  49.  The  circumflex  accent  is  found  over  all  the  vowels. 

(1)  It  usually  shows  that  some  letter  (especially  s)  is 
no  longer  employed  in  spelling  the  word,  thus : — 

age  is  now  written  instead  of  aage, 

stir  ,,  „  seur, 

tete  „  ,,  teste, 

mattre        ,,  ,,  maistre, 

c6te  ,,  ,,  coste,  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  Some  of  these  vowels,  with  circumflex  accent,  have 
a  different  sound  from  the  same  vowels  without  the 
accent,  thus : — a  is  usually  different  from  a;  o  from  6 ; 
e  from  e  (§  77). 

§  50.  The  grave  accent  is  placed  over  a  vowel  in  a  few 
words  to  distinguish  them  from  others  similarly  spelt : — 

ou,  or ;  oil,  where ; 

la,  the ;  Id,  there ;  etc. 

But  its  chief  use  is  over  e,  to  strengthen  the  tonic  syllable 
(see  §  56,  v.). 

lever,  je  leve. 

§  51.  The  acute  accent  is  only  found  over  e.  It  may  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  circumflex  or  the  grave,  but  its 
chief  use  is  to  show  that  the  e  is  not  to  have  the  sound  of 
e  in  je,  but  that  of  e  in  the  (§  56,  vi.) :  compare — 

general  and  rccevoir. 

regal        ,,   regard,  etc.,  etc. 
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TONIC  OB  FOBCE  ACCENT. 

§  52.  Tonic  or  Force  Accent  in  a  Word.— 1.  The  syllable 
in  a  word  which  is  pronounced  with  the  greatest  force  is  said 
to  bear  the  force  or  tonic  accent. 

2.  The  word  accent  in  this  sense  must  not  be  confused 
with  its  more  frequent  use  with  reference  to  the  signs  '  x  A. 
These  signs  rarely  in  French  point  out  the  syllable  upon 
which  the  tonic  accent  is  to  be  laid. 

3.  In  English  the  tonic  or  force  accent  may  be  laid  upon — 

(rt)  the  last  syllable  :  briga'de. 

(b)  the  last  syllable  but  one  :  vayour. 

(c)  the  last  syllable  but  two  :  pa'storal. 

(d)  the  last  syllable  but  three :  inevitable. 

But  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  accent  as  near  the  beginning 
of  the  word  as  possible.        , 

4.  In  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  tonic  accent  is  always 
laid  upon  the  last  syllable  if  the  word  does  not  end  in 
e  mute,  and  upon  the  last  but  one  if  it  does  end  in  e  mute. 
Except  in  verse  this  is  the  last  pronounced  syllable :  briga'de, 
vapewr,  pastor  a%l,  inevitable. 

5.  The  syllable  upon  which  the  accent  is  laid  is  said  to  be 
the  tonic  or  accented  syllable.  Those  syllables  upon  which 
no  accent  is  laid  are  said  to  be  atonic  or  unaccented  syllables. 

6.  The  tonic  accent  in  French  is  at  all  times  much 
weaker  than  in  English.  Or^  what  practically  is  the  same 
thing,  the  unaccented  syllables  in  French  are  more  distinctly 
pronounced  than  in  English,  so  that  the  contrast  is  not  so 
great  between  unaccented  and  accented  syllables.  Compare 
cascade  (Eng.)  and  cascade  (Fr.),  esteem  and  estime,  fatigue 
(Eng.)  and  fatigue  (Fr.),  etc.,  etc.  When,  as  in  economie, 
vagabond,  Normandie,  education,  comfortable,  etc.,  the  French 
word  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  corresponding 
English  one,  there  is  a  danger  (§  57)  of  wrongly  accenting  in 
French  the  syllable  that  is  accented  in  English.  This  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
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principal  causes  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  English  accent'9 
in  the  pronunciation  of  French. 

The  principle  may  he  safely  laid  down,  that  the  less 
difference  a  speaker  makes  between  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables,  the  better  is  his  pronunciation.*  This,  of  course  is 
not  true  of  English,  where  unaccented  syllables  are  often 
scarcely  heard  (see  §  81.  1). 

§  58.  Tonic  or  Force  Accent  in  a  Phrase.— -At  the  end 

of  every  phrase  in  French,  there  is  a  tonic  or  force  accent 
over  and  above  that  found  at  the  end  of  each  word.  To 
this  accent  the  term  phrase-accent  may  be  conveniently 
applied.  It  is  stronger  than  the  ordinary  word-accent.  In 
fact,  in  the  mouth  of  many  speakers  it  is  the  only  accent 
that  is  heard.  The  word-accent,  already  weak,  is  made 
still  weaker. f     See  Prosody,  for  further  details. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

§  54.  The  Alphabet. — "  By  an  alphabet  we  mean  a  list  of 
symbols  which  represent  conventionally  to  the  eye  the  sounds 
which  are  heard  in  the  speech  of  a  nation.  An  alphabet  will 
therefore  be  perfect  if  the  number  of  its  symbols  exactly  cor- 
responds tti  the  number  of  simple  sounds  which  are  commonly 
distinguishable  in  the  spoken'  language.  But  this  perfection 
has  probably  never  yet  been  reached ;  all  known  alphabets 
have  failed  either  by  defect,  i.e.,  from  not  representing  all  the 
simple  sounds,  or  by  redundancy,  in  having  more  than  one 
symbol  for  the  same  sound.  They  must  also  necessarily 
become  imperfect  by  lapse  of  time.  No  nation  keeps  the  sound 
of  its  language  unaltered  through  many  centuries.  Sounds 
change,  as  well  as  grammatical  forms,  though  they  may  endure 
longer,  so  that  the  symbols  no  longer  retain  their  proper  values ; 
often,  too,  several  different  sounds  come  to  be  denoted  by  the 
same  symbol  :  and  in  strictness  the  alphabet  should  be  changed 
to  correspond  to  all  these  changes.  But  little  inconvenience  is 
practically  caused  by  the  tacit  acceptance  of  the  old  symbol 
to  express  the  new  sound  ;  indeed,  the  change  of  language  is 
so  gradual,  that  the  variation  in  the  values  of  the  symbols  is 


*  This  is  what  Vigny  means  by  '  Leur  langage  (les  Tourangeaux)  est 
ie  plus  pur  francais,  sans  lenteur,  sans  vitesse,  sans  accent.' 

T  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  emphasis  may  displace  the  ordinary 
accent. 
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imperceptible.  It  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  produce  the 
exact  sounds  of  the  English  language  less  than  three  cen- 
turies ago  that  wo  realise  the  fact  that  if  Shakspeare  could 
now  stand  on  our  stage  he  would  seem  to  us  to  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue;  though  one  of  his  plays  when  written  is 
as  perfectly  full  of  intelligence  now  as  then.  Such  changes 
of  sound  are  most  developed  in  countries  where  many  different 
dialects,  through  conquest,  immigration,  *  or  otherwise,  exist 
Bide  by  side ;  they  are  checked  by  the  increase  of  education, 
and  by  facility  of  locomotion,  both  of  which  causes  tend  to 
assimilate  all  dialects  to  that  one  which  by  some  lucky  chance 
has  become  the  literary  speech  of  the  nation." — Encyclopedia 
Britaimka.  'Alphabet.' 

§  55.  Division  of  Syllables. — In  the  rules  given  for  the 
division  of  syllables  the  etymological  division  has  of  necessity 
been  sacrificed  to  the  merely  syllabic  division. 

In  theory,  no  doubt,  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  components  of  which  the  word  is  built  up :  in 
practice  the  etymology  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the 
pronunciation.  A  compromise  is  the  only  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  :  for  the  purposes  of  pronunciation,  let  the  word  be 
divided  according  to  the  undoubtedly  artificial,  but  correct  and 
convenient,  method  given ;  for  other  purposes  let  the  etymology 
be  followed. 

It  will  be  found  that  accents  are  employed  in  strict  accordance 
to  the  rules  given.  Compare  respecter  and  reflechir,  etc.,  etc. 
(see  also  §§  67,  83).* 

In  addition  to  the  case  in  which  a  desire  to  display  the 
etymology  of  a  word  may  render  it  advisable  to  neglect  this 
rule,  we  find  in  verse  a  frequent  use  of  diphthongs  as  dis- 
syllables :  it  is  evident  that  here  again  the  syllable  must  begin 
with  a  vowel,  and  that  the  general  rules  are  not  applicable. 
This  subject  is  treated  in  greater  detail  in  the  Prosody. 

§  56.  Graphic  Accents. —  i.  The  Graphic  Accents  were 
adopted  from  the  Greek,  but  they  have  not  in  French  the  same 
meaning  as  in  Greek, 

ii.  They  were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  help 
learners  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  were  at  first  only  employed 
for  that  purpose  in>elementary  works. 

iii.  Till  the  present  century  they  were  employed  with  little  or 

*  Diez  recognises  this  formal  division.  *  The  grave  accent  must  be 
employed  when  c  (according  to  the  usual  division  of  syllables)  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable  or  before  s  final.  Compare  me-ne,  re-gne,  ri-gle,  des, 
prods  ;  and  tcrrc,  appelle,  coquette,  aspect,  secret,  fer,  etc' — Oframmatik, 
vol.  i.,  p.  4 ID. 
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no  regularity.*  'Authors  seem  to  have  allowed  the  printers 
to  put  them  or  to  omit  them  as  they  liked.  Hence  the  subject 
is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions ;  definite  rules  for 
their  use  are  impossible. 

iv.  The  accent  may  show  that  there  has  been  contraction  in 
comparatively  recent  times.t 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  circumflex  : 

mime  mesme 

itre  estre 

maitre  maistre. 

But— 

1.  The  acute  over  c  may  have  this  meaning  : — 

mSpris4  mesprisi 

aimt  aimez,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Many  recent  contractions  exist,  where  no  accents-  are 
employed  (§  426,  C). 

v.  The  accent  may  show  that  the  vowel  on  becoming  tonic 
or  semi-tonic  has  needed  strengthening  (see  §  353). 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  grave : 

lever  je  Uve  (tonic) 

je  Uwrai  (semi-tonic) 
reptier  je  repbte  (tonic). 

But— 

1.  The  acute  may  be  added  with  no  other  meaning: 

aime-je  puissi-je. 

2.  Double  consonants  may  be  preferred  (see  §  353,  b)  : 

jeter  je  jette, 

3.  If  the  circumflex  is  present  already  for  other  reasons,  the 
tonic  syllable  is  sufficiently  marked  by  it : 

miler  je  mile. 

4.  If  the  acute  is  present  already  for  other  reasons,  the 
tonic  syllable  may  perhaps  retain  it  (see  §  353,  a)  : 

abriger  j'abrege  (tonic) 

rtpeter  je  rtpiterai  (semi-tonic). 

vi.  The  accent  may  show  that  the  vowel  has  a  sound  when 


*  Any  one  can  convince  himself  that  they  were  not  much  used  by 
Racine,  Boileau,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  etc.,  if  he  examine  the  letters  written 
by  these  authors,  which  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  British  Museum  : — 
Predictions;  entieremerU  a  vous;  apres ;  preface  (Racine).  Privilege, 
interesser  ;  Art  poetique  (Boileau).  Tres>  assurement,  d'etre  (Voltaire). 
(Accents  have  been  put,  however,  according  to  modern  usage,  in  quota- 
tions after  16th  century.).  See  Appendix,  A. 

t  Thus  the  accent  is  put  over  maitre,  not  because  it  is  a  contraction 
of  magist rumt  but  of  maistre,  • 
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accented,  different  from  what  it  has  wjien  unaccented.    This  is 
only  true  of  ef  a,  o  (see  §  79). 

1.  The  accent  over  e  may  only  show  that  it  is  not '  mute/ 
This  the  acute  shows  oyer  atonic  and  therefore  short  syllables  ; 
the  grave  over  tonic  and  therefore  long  syllables  (§  78).  But 
not  always  (see  §  79)  : 

g&n&ral, 

esphce, 

apres. 

2.  The  circumflex  over  a,  o,  alters  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  :  tache,  tdche,  mode,  cdte  (see  §  79,  iv.). 

vii.  The  accent  may  be  used  to  distinguish  one  word  from 
another.*    This  only  occurs  in  a  few  words  : 

ou}  where  ou,  or 

la,  there  la,  the 

d,  to  a,  has 

dte,  from  des,  some 

dis,  dice  des,  some,  etc. 

But  many  words  of  similar  spelling,  but  of  different  meaning, 
have  no  accent  to  distiuguish  them  : 

plat,  flat  plat,  dish 

tu,  thou  tiij  past  part,  of  taire. 

viii.  "The  present  system  of  French  accentuation  is  scarcely 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  has  been  of  very  slow  growth.  The 
Neufchatel  Bible  of  1535  has  not  a  single  accent.  The  acute 
accent  on  the  final  e  seems  to  have  been  the  first  written  accent 
used.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  grave 
accent  is  used  as  a  mark  of  distinction  over  a,  oil  etc.  The  use 
of  the  circumflex  over  e  instead  of  es  (mime  instead  of  mesme) 
is  severely  censured  by  the  Academy  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  its  Dictionary.  Jacques  Dubois  f  (sixteenth  century) 
was  the  first  who  had  a  regular,  though  somewhat  whimsical, 
system  of  accentuation.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
considerable  diversity  prevailed  as  to  accentuation.  In  an 
edition  of  Crebillon  (2  vols.  4to,  Imprimerie  Royale,  1750)  every 
word  appears  accented  as  at  present,  with  the  additional  use 
of  the  circumflex  over  vh,  pti,  apergd,  and  so  on.  The  Geneva 
edition  of  Rousseau,  in  thirty  volumes  of  1782,  and  a  Paris 
edition  of  Montesquieu  of  1782,  have,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
the  system  now  in  use.  Bayle  and  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux 
use  accents  with  great  carelessness  in  the  commonest  words. 
The  grave  accent  on  the  penultimate  is  regularly  discarded  in 

*  Several  reasons  may  combine  :  thuB  dH  (owed),  x&r  (sure),  have 
accents  both  to  mark  contraction  and  to  distinguish  them  from  du  (of 
the),  tur  (upon).  f  Silvius. 
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P.  Didot 


an  edition  of  Racine  of  as  late  a  date  as  1799  (Paris 
Taine-). 

"Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  present  system?  Not  the 
Academy,  which  simply  followed  the  received  usage ;  nor 
Voltaire,  who  was  notoriously  careless  as  to  spelling,  but  who, 
if  he  had  invented  it,  would  at  least  have  laid  down  a  guiding 
principle.  Beza  used  accents,  but  I  have  no  means  of  consulting 
his  book.  The  plan  of  Du  Guez  (an  Introductorie  for  to  leain 
French  trewly  :  London,  no  date,  probably  published  about 
1550)  of  writing  accents  below  the  line,  is  evidently  a  mere 
device  for  the  use  of  foreigners."  * — Meissner. 

§  57.  Words  in  English  with  French  Accentuation. — 

"  Accent  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  upon  a  syllable  of  a  word. 
Syllabic  accent  is  an  etymological  one,  and  in  oldest  English  it 
was  upon  the  root,  and  not  upon  the  inflectional  syllables.  By 
the  Norman  Conquest  a  different  system  of  accentuation  was 
introduced,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  written  language." — Morris. 

"The  vocabulary  of  the  French  language  is  derived,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  Latin  words  deprived  of  their  terminal 
inflexions.  The  French  adjectives,  mortal  &n&  fatal,  are  formed 
from  the  Latin  mortalis  and  fatalis,  by  dropping  the  inflected 
syllable  ;  the  French  words  ixation  and  condition,  from  the 
Latin  accusatives,  nationem  and  conditionem,  by  rejecting  the 
em  final.  In  most  cases  the  last  syllable  retained  in  the  French 
derivatives  was  prosodically  long  in  the  Latin  original ;  and 
either  because  it  was  also  accented,  or  because  the  slight  accent 
which  is  perceivable  in  the  French  articulation  represents 
temporal  length,  the  stress  of  the  voice  was  laid  on  the  final 
syllable  of  all  these  words.  When  we  borrowed  such  words 
from  the  French,  we  took  them  with  their  native  accentuation; 
and  as  accent  is  much  stronger  in  English  than  in  French,  the 
final  syllable  was  doubtless  more  forcibly  enunciated  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  language." — Marsh. 

"French  accentuation  even  affected  words  of  pure  English 
origin,  and  we  find  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  wisliche  (wisely) 
for  wis'liche;  begynnyng' ',  'endyng*,  etc.  ;  and  Chaucer  rhymes 
gladnes'se  with  distres'se,  etc. 


*  Palsgrave  (1530)  employs  the  acute  to  point  out  the  tonic  syllable  : 
Apportez  moi  un  fag6t.  Parainsi  Iheretique  se  convertut.  Beza  (1533) 
employs  -  w  with  the  same  object.  He  points  out  the  advantages  of 
accents  for  the  help  of  learners,  but  does  not  employ  them  like  Du 
Guez.  Pelletier  (1555)  suggests  the  use  of  an  accent  to  show  the 
omission  of  *,  and  the  length  of  the  vowel.  Henri  Estienne  employs 
accents  as  they  were  employed  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  the  final  e 
only  to  show  when  it  is  not  mute  :  verity 
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Spenser's  accentuation  exhibits  the  influence  of  French  accent, 
and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  retain  many  words  accented  upon 
the  final  syllable,  which  are  now  accented  according  to  the 
Teutonic  method,  as  aspict,  convirse,  acciss. 

As  early  as  Chaucer's  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
words  of  French  origin  under  the  Teutonic  accentuation,  and  in 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  we  find  mortal,  tem'pest,  sub'stance  ; 
and  many  words  were  pronounced  according  to  the  English  or 
French  accentuation,  as  pri'son  and  prison',  tem'pest  and 
tempest'. 

In  the  Elizabethan  period  we  find  a  great  tendency  to  throw 
the  accent  back  to  the  earlier  syllable  of  Romance  words, 
though  they  retained  a  secondary  accent  at  or  near  the  end  of 
the  word,  as  na"ti'on,  sta"ti'on. 

1.  Many  French  words  still  keep  their  own  accent,  espe- 
cially— 

(1)  Nouns,  in  -ode,  -ier  (eer),  -£,  -ce  or  -ine  (-tn),  as  cascade', 
crusade',  etc.  ;  cavalier',  chandelier',  etc. ;  gazetteer',  pioneer',  etc. 
(in  conformity  with  these  we  say  harpooneer',  mountaineer^ ; 
legatee',  payee',  etc.  ;  balloon',  cartoon',  etc.  ;  chagrin',  violin', 
etc. ;  routine',  marine',  etc. 

Also  the  following  words  :— cadet',  brunette',  gazette',  cravat', 
canal',  control',  gazelle',  amateur',  fatigue',  anti'que,  poli'ce, 
etc. 

(2)  Adjectives  (a)  from  Lat.  adj.  in  us,  as  august',  benign', 
robust',  etc.  ;  (b)  in  ose,  as  morose',  verbose',  etc.  ;  (c)  in 
-esque,  as  burlesque',  grotesque',  etc. 

(3)  Some  verbs,  as  baptize',  cajole',  caress',  carouse',  chastise', 
escape',  esteem',  etc.,  etc. 

In  many  words,  mostly  of  Latin  origin,  a  change  of  accent 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  inflectional  endings,  and  serves  to 
distinguish  (a)  a  noun  from  the  verb,  (b)  an  adjective  from  a 
verb,  (c)  an  adjective  from  a  noun  : — 

(a)  aug'ment  to  augment', 
torment  to  torment',  etc. 

(b)  ab'sent  to  absent', 
fre'quent  to  frequent',  etc. 

(c)  a  com'pact  to  compact', 
an.  ex'pert  to  expert',  etc. 

(Morris.) 
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Chapter  II. — Vowel  Sounds. 

*  §  58.  Tho  vowel  sounds  are  formed  bythe  voice,  modified, 

but  not  interrupted,  by  the  various  positions  of  the  tongue 

and  lips :  examples — 

i        in        Paris. 

a        „        fdchez. 

ou       „         doux. 

The  union  in  one  syllable  of  any  two  vowel  sounds  forms 
a  double  vowel  sound  or  diphthong :  ui  in  lui;  oui  in  Louis; 
ouan  in  louange. 

SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED  TO  REPEESENT  VOWEL 

SOUNDS. 

§  59.  There  are  more  vowel  sounds  than  there  are  distinct 
letters  to  represent  them.  Various  expedients  are  employed 
to'  remedy  in  part  this  defect  in  the  alphabet : — 

1.  Accents  are  employed. 

2.  Two  of  the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  uf  are  employed  in  com- 
bination. 

8.  N  and  m  are  employed  in  combination  with  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

§  60.  There  are  in  French  about  fifteen  vowel  sounds.* 
Nine  of  these  vowel  sounds  can  be  represented  by  the  simple 
letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  it,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without 
graphic  accents. 

1.  a     as  in    fatigue, 

%  a       „       fdchez. 

8.  e        „        je. 

4.  e        „        the. 

6.  i        „        Paris. 

6.  o        ,,        modere. 

7.  o       ,,        mortier. 

8.  o       „        cote. 

9.  u       ,,        du. 


*  This  number  might   be  increased,  but    fifteen  axe  enough  for 
ordinary  accuracy. 
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Several  of  these  can  be  also  represented  by  two  of  these 
letters  combined,  thus : — 

au  in  maure  =  o  in  rnort. 

au   ,,  font     =  o  ,,  sot.  '\ 

ai     ,,  fai      ~  e  ,,  tlie. 

Two  can  only  be  represented  by  combinations  of  the  simple 
letters. 

10.  eu    as  in    jeu. 

11.  ou       „       doux. 

Four  can  only  be  represented  by  combinations  of  the  simple 
vowels  with  n  or  m. 

12.  an    as  in    fantaisie. 
18.  in         ,,       jftrc. 

14.  on        ,,       wo?i. 

15.  un       ,,       jtfun. 

The  last  four  are  called  nasal  *  vowels,  the  remainder  oral 
vowels. 

SYMBOLS  GBOUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIB  SOUNDS. 

§  61.  The  three  principal  vowel  sounds  are  i,  a,  ou.  The 
others  are  mere  modifications  of  these  three.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  they  are  better  arranged  in  groups.  The 
vowel  sounds  in  each  of  these  groups  are  closely  related. 


X. 

i 

as  in 

Key-woi 

ra     j^aris. 

2. 

e 

» 

ti 

the. 

3. 

a 

a 

it 

fatigue. 

4. 

in 

a 

M 

fin. 

5. 

a 

a 

it 

fdchez. 

6. 

an 

it 

it 

fantaisie. 

7. 

0 

'i 

ti 

modere. 

8. 

0 

it 

11 

mortier. 

9. 

on 

a 

it 

mon. 

*  This  name  is  misleading  :  the  sound  does  not  come  through  the 
pose.     (§85.% 
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VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

10. 

o    as  in  key- word    cote. 

[11. 

eu     ,,           ,,            jeu. 

12. 

*       »           ii            je* 

'l8. 

un    ,,           „            jeun. 

14. 

ou    ,,           ,,            rfowjj. 

15. 

w     ,,           ,,            rfw. 

No  English  key- words  are  given:  almost  all  the  French 
vowel  sounds  differ  essentially  from  the  English  ones,  and 
can  be  learnt  by  the  ear  only. 

A  careful  study  of  the  key-words  given  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  vowel  sounds  should  also  be  separated 
from  their  accompanying  consonants,  and  studied  alone. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  VALVE  OF  EACH  SYMBOL. 

§  62.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  inconvenient,  from  the 
different  values  given  to  the  symbols,  to  make  the  group- 
ing given  above  the  basis  of  the  necessary  details.  No 
way  seems  possible,  except  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
according  to  the  symbols.     This  is  done  for  the  most  part. 

Vowels  are  'long',  'common,9  and  'short,'  in  French  as 
in  other  languages,  but  the  question  of  "quantity  "  *  is  not 
introduced  here  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  it  is  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  A  "  common  "  length  will 
seldom  be  wrong.  In  all  the  key- words  the  vowel  has  this 
'  eommon '  length. 

a,  a. 

§  63.  a,  a  aro  generally  sounded  as  in  key- word  fatigue. 

But  :— 

1.  a  when  tonic,  and  closed  by  r,  has  somewhat  the  sound 
of  a  infdcliezA     Example :  gare,  gendarme. 

2.  a  is  silent  in  aout  (August),  but  not  in  aoute  (ripened), 

its  derivative. 

- —  '•  > 

*  For  Quantity,  see  §  78. 

t  Or  open  and  tonic  :  chat  (p.  66,  note).  But  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  the  sound  quite  like  the  d  in  fdchcg.  Englishmen  are  too  ap^ 
to  make  this  mistake. 
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A 

a. 


§  64.  d  is  usually  pronounced  as  in  key- word  fdchez. 

But  it  has  the  sound  of  a  (fatigue),  in  the  Past  Simple 
Indicative  and  Subjunctive : — 

nous  desirdmes  qu'il  parldt. 

e  mute. 

§  65.  Every  unaccented  e  that  ends  a  syllable  is  called  an 
e  mute,  because  it  is,  if  possible,  glided  over,  or  even  totally 
omitted  :   villageois,  demain,  petit,  ccla  (§  81). 

Rules  upon  *e  mute.' — 1.  When  two  or  more  syllables, 
each  of  which  ends  in  *  e  mute,'  occur  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, it  is  only  possible  to  glide  over  one  e  out  of  every  two. 
It  is  usual  to  begin  by  pronouncing  the  first  e :  as,  rccevoir, 
pronounced  ree'voir;  je  ne  le  voh  pas,  pronounced  je  n"  \e 
vois  jjas.  Occasionally  the  sentence  is  made  to  run  more 
smoothly  by  gliding  over  the  first :  tu  ne  le  vois  pas,  pro- 
nounced tu  n'  le  vois  pas. 

2.  '  E  mute'  must  be  sounded  between  two  consonants, 
which  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  sound :  Ce  sont  les 
plus  riches  de  tous  ses  parents.  » 

8.  *  E  mute'  is  always  sounded  before  an  'aspirated  /*,' 
as  le  haricot;  also  before  oui,  onze,  and  tin,  one,  used  sub- 
stantively :  le  oui,  le  onze, 

4.  '  E  mute'  is  sounded  in  the  pronoun  le,  after  verbs  in 
the  imperative  mood  :  faites-le  pour  root. 

eu,  eft. 

§  66.  eu,  eu,  are  generally  sounded  as  in  key-word  jeu. 
But  eu,  eu  have  the  sound  of  u — 

(1)  Throughout  the  verb  avoir :  U  cut,  il  cut. 

(2)  In  all  words  having  the  ending  genre :  gageure. 

Caution. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  sound 
of  eu  pure  with  that  of  e  mute„     Compare  jeu,je  (§  82,  y), 
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I        \         A 


e  not  mute,  e,  e,  e. 
§  67.  1.  e  unaccented,   followed  by  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable   (see    §    45),  is  pronounced   as  if   it  were 
accented :  res-pec-ter. 

2.  e,  with  any  of  the  accents,  or  unaccented,  but  followed 
by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  has  the  long  sound  of 
e  in  Hieme,  when  the  syllable  is  closed  and  tonic,  and  only 
then  :  ex.,ripete,  college,  tete,  certes,  chef,  sel,  avec,  amer,  etc., 
etc.  Elsewhere  the  sound  is  short,  or  at  most  common.  (See, 
however,  Long  and  short  vowels,  §  78). 

ei,  ai,  ai. 

§  68.  el,  ai,  ai,  are  usually  sounded  as  e  in  key- word  the. 
But:— 

(1)  ai  and  ei,  with  or  without  accent,  when  they  occur 
in  a  closed  tonic  syllable  (and  only  then),  are  sounded  as 
e  in  theme  (§  78). 

(2)  Throughout  the  verb  faire,  in  all  atonic  syllables, 
ai  has  the  value  of  e  in  je :  faisais,  faisant,  etc.* 

(8)  ai  followed  by  I  mouille,  is  a  diphthong  and  =  a-f  / : 
example,  aille}failUr. 

•  • 

e. 

§  69.  e  equals  e  in  poems,  po'ete,  etc.;  such  words  are  now 
more  commonly  spelt  poeme,  poete,  etc. 

09. 

1.  ce  equals  e  in  key- word  the :  (Etna. 

2.  In  ceil,  and  compounds,  ce  is  sounded  as  eu  in  jcu 
(§  82,  fi). 

1,1. 

§  70.  i,  i  are  usually  sounded  as  in  key- word  Paris. 
But:— 

(1)  In  the  diphthong  oi,*  the  vowel  i-a :  roi. 

(2)  It  is  silent  in  oignon,f  poigne,  poignet,  poignee,  poi- 
guard,  etc. 

*  In  olit  has  its  usual  sound  :  fUroUme.         t  Also  RPelt  ognon. 
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y. 

§  71.  y  usually  equals  i  in  key- word  Paris. 

But:— 

(1)  Between  two  vowels  it  equals  double  i :  thus,  ayant 
=  ai-iant;  appuyer  =  appui-ier. 

(2)  In  joay*  and  derivatives  it  also  equals  double  i :  pays 
=  paiis;  paysan  =  pai~isanf  etc. 

0. 

§  72.  o  is  usually  sounded  as  in  key- word  modere. 

But: 

1.  It  has  the  sound  of  6  in  cote : — 

(a)  when  open  and  tonic  :  echo,  matelot. 

(b)  when  closed  by  the  sound  of  z :  chose. 

(c)  in  the  derivatives  of  gros  (big);  as  grossier  (coarse). 

2.  It  has  the  sound  heard  in  key-word  mortier,  only 
when  closed  by  r. 

8.  It  is  silent  in  bamf,  smir,  nceud,  ceil,  (Etna,  QLd'ipc, 
etc. 

4.  It  has  the  sound  of  ou  in  diphthong  oi :  roi* 

6. 

§  73.  6  is  usually  sounded  as  in  key- word  cote. 
But  in  hopital,  6  equals  o  in  modere  (§  79). 

au. 

§  74.  au  is  usually  sounded  as  6  in  key-word  cote. 
But  when  closed  by  r,  it  is  pronounced  like  o  in  mortier : — 
ex.  7naure,  aurai. 

ou,  ou,  ou. 

§  75.  ou,  ou,  oti,  are  always  sounded  as  in  key-word  doux. 

*  (Eil,  csilkt  =  euille,  euilUL 
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§  76.  u,  w,  are  usually  sounded  as  in  key- word  du. 
But: 

1.  When  in  the  syllable  qua  the  u  is  sounded,*  it  has 
the  value  of  ou  in  doux :  equateur,  aquatique, 

2.  u  is  silent : 

(1)  In  the  syllables  guef  gui:  figue,  guerir,  guimauve. 

(2)  When  preceded  by  q :  quatre,  quiconque. 

an,  am,  en,  em. 

§  77.  All  these  symbols    usually  represent  the  vowel 
sound  heard  in  key-word  fantaisie. 
But:— 

*  1.  They  lose  their  simple  vowel  value  when  followed 
either  by  a  vowel  t  or  by  another  n  or  ro  /  then — 

an=a+  n' :        anecdote:  annee. 

am = a  +  w :        madame :  flamme. 

en=e+  n' :       il  mine :  ancienne. 

em=e+m' :       crime:  dilemme.  J 

2.  en  in  diphthong  ten,  yen=int  thus  chien=chi-in. 

3.  en  is  silent  in  third  person  plural  of  every  tense  of 
every  verb :  cliantent—chante;  aimir ent= aimer e;  the  e  is 
an  e  mute. 

in,  im,  ain,  ein,  aim. 

All  these  symbols  usually  represent  the  vowel  sound  heard 
in  key-word  fin. 
But:— 

1.  They  lose  their  simple  vowel  value  when  followed 
either  by  a  vowel  or  by  another  n  or  m :  then — 

in=i+n':  inne. 

im=i+m' :         imaginer,  immense. 

ain—ai-^-n' :       dine. 

aim=ai+m  :      aimer. 

ein—ei-\-n:        pleine. 


*  See  §  84. 

f  See  also  Hiatus  (§  100),  and  Liaison  (§  129). 

X  On  emme,  see  §§  83  and  90. 
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on,  om. 

Both  these  symbols  usually  represent  the  vowel  sound 
heard  in  key- word  mon. 
But:— 

1.  They  lose  their  simple  vowel  valae  when  followed 
either  by  a  vowel*  or  by  another  n  or  m :  then — 

on=o+  n' :         prononcer,  raisonner. 
om~o^-  m  :         o m issio n ,  homme, 

2.  on  in  monsieur— eu  in  jeu. 

8.  o  is  dropped  in  faon,  paon,  taon.    The  pronunciation 
is  fan,  pan,  tan. 

un,  urn. 

Both  these  symbols  usually  represent  the  vowel  sound 
heard  in  key-word  jeun. 
But  :— 

They  lose  their  simple  vowel  value  when  followed  either 
by  a  vowel*  or  by  another  n  or  m :  then — 
tin=u+?i' :       brune. 
nm~u-\-m' :       brume. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  II. 
§  78.  General  Eules  on  Quantity.— Most  vowels  have 

not  only  one  long  sound  and  one  short  sound,  but  at  least  one 
intermediate  sound  which  may  be  called  common,  medial,  or 
doubtful. 

Length  in  French  depends  mainly  upon  accent.  Roughly 
speaking  : 

Tonic  syllables  are  long. 

Atonic  syllables  are  short. 

But  accent  in  French  is  weak,  and  the  extra  length  of  the 
accented  syllable  will  at  all  times  be  small.  Much  depends 
upon  the  vowel  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the  consonants  which 
follow. 

*  See  also  Hiatus  (§  100)  and  Liaison  (§  129). 
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The  following  rules  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary 
purposes : — * 

1.  In  an  open  atonic  syllable  the  vowel  is  short :  fouet. 

2.  In  a  closed  atonic  syllable  the  vowel  is  common  :  foulard. 

3.  In  an  open  tonic  syllable  the  vowel  is  common  :  fou. 

4.  In  a  closed  tonic  syllable  the  vowel  is  long  :  foule. 

The  following  cautions  are  perhaps  needed  : — 

1.  The  rules  only  treat  of  relative  and  not  of  absolute  length, 
for  each  vowel  has  a  length  of  its  own.  The  consideration  of 
this  length  by  nature  is  not  necessary  here. 

2.  The  same  vowel  sound  will  differ  in  length  in  the  mouth 
of  individual  speakers. 

3.  Unstudied  pronunciation  differs  greatly  from  deliberate 
and  conscious  pronunciation. f 

4.  These  rules  are  framed  for  words  by  themselves.  But  the 
principle  is  true  of  words  in  combination.  In  a  sentence,  a 
tonic  syllable  often  becomes  atonic  (§  53),  and  the  vowel  from 
long  becomes  short  or  common.  Or  an  open  syllable  is  closed, 
and  the  vowel  is  lengthened. 

*  That  the  rules  given  are  based  on  correct  principles,  is  borne  out  by 
the  following  testimony  : — "  On  remarque  generalement  que  dans  les 
langues  les  plus  anciennes,  c'est  la  quantity  qui  domine  et  determine 
1' accent, "tandis  que  plus  tard  l'accent  l'emporte  eur  la  quantity. n — G. 
Paris,  V Accent  Latin,  p.  7. 

"  No  short  vowel  occurs,  in  modern  languages,  in  an  accented,  and  very 
few  long  vowels  in  an  unaccented  syllable  :  indeed,  if  we  mark  a  second- 
ary accent,  we  may  almost  affirm  that  no  long  vowel  is  now  found  with- 
out either  a  primary  or  secondary  accent." — Ellis,  Alphabet  of  Nature, 
p.  70.  And  again  : — "  It  may  be  a  question  whether  any  true  short 
vowel  can  "ever  receive  the  accent." — Id,  p.  142. 

f  "  The  only  safe  method  is  to  listen  to  the  natural  speaking  of  some 
one  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  observed.  This  is  conveniently  done 
during  the  delivery  of  sermons  or  lectures.  The  only  objection  to  this 
course  is  that  a  preacher  or  lecturer  knows  that  his  style  of  speech  is 
liable  to  be  criticized,  and  he  may  therefore  indulge  in  rather  a  theoretical 
than  a  natural  delivery.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  professed 
orthoepists,  who30  pronunciation  will  necessarily  labour  under  the  sus- 
picion of  artificiality.  And  again,  this  plan  is,  of  course,  only  possible 
with  educated  speakers,  who  are  mostly  fanciful  in  their  pronunciation. 
It  is  never  safe  to  ask  such  people  how  they  pronounce  a  given  word. 
Not  only  are  they  immediately  tempted  to  "correct"  their  usual  pro- 
nunciation, to  tell  the  questioner  how  they  think  the  word  ought  to  be 
pronounced,  and  perhaps  to  deny  that  they  ever  pronounced  it  other- 
wise ;  but  the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  word  from  its  context,  from  its 
motional  and  phonetic  relation  to  preceding  and  following  sounds,  alters 
the  feeling  of  the  speaker,  so  that  he  has  as  much  difficulty  in  uttering 
the  word  naturally,  as  a  witness  has  in  signing  his  name,  when  solemnly 
told  to  sign  it  in  his  usual  handwriting.' * — Early  English  Pronunciation, 
p.  1087. 
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Examples  of  Long,  Common,  and  Short  Vowels. — The 
order  is  the  same  as  that  in  §  61,  where  quantity  is  ignored* 
The  same  key-words  are  employed.  Every  key-word  has  a 
common  vowel.  The  special  symbol  to  be  noticed  is  printed 
in  Italics.  The  symbols  in  brackets  are  from  Ellis's  palaeotypic 
alphabet ;  they  are  not  intended  for  ordinary  use,  and  may  be 
left  unnoticed. 

1.  Paris,  [i] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short  :*  serviette. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common  :  agitant,  gitant. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  Paris,  Neuilly. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  agite,  g*te. 

2.  the.  [e] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  thliere. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common  :f  rlpltons,  tetu. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common:       th£,  j'ai. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  th£me,  tete,  college. 

8.  fatigue,  [a] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  II  va  et  vient. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  fatigue. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  voild,  sofa. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  exacte. 

4.  fin.  [e\\ 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  J'ai  faim  et  soif . 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  pinson. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  fin,  faim. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  pince. 

6.  fdchez.  [a] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  (?) 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  fochez. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  ah!  « 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  fdche. 


*  All  diphthongal  combinations  are  supposed,  for  the  time  being,  to 
form  two  syllables.  This  is  true  in  verse  of  a  large  number  (Prosody).  In 
a  diphthong  the  rule  would  run  more  accurately  thus  : — Most  diph- 
thongs have  the  tonic  accent  on  the  second  vowel,  and  the  first  vowel  is  very 
short.  In  exceptions  the  accent  is  on  the  first  vowel;  in  them  the  first 
vowel  is  common,  perhaps  long.  It  is  in  sentences  that  open  atonic  sylla- 
bles mostly  occur. 

f  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  long  and  short  vowels  do 
not  in  this  case  differ  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  ;  but  great  con- 
venience must  excuse  a  little  inaccuracy. 
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6.  fantahie.  [&\] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  en  haut. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  entrer,  ambassade. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  dans,  dent. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  autre,  entre. 

7.  modere.  [o] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  cloaque.  (?) 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  modSre*. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common  :  (?) 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  mode. 

8.  mortier.  [aa] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  (?)  * 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  mortier,  auriez. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  (?)  ** 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  mort,  maure* 

9.  mon.  [oa] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  le  son  et  la  farine. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common  :  compacte,  condition. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  mon. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  comble,  oncle,  ombre. 

10.  cote,  [o] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  heroine. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  cdtd,  sanmon. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  depdt,  beau,  echo. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  hdte. 

11.  jeu.  [oa] 

1.  Open  tonic  syllable,  short :  pen  a  peu. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  crenser. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common  :  jen. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :  pre'ciewae. 

12.  je.  [,],  [« h] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :        ) 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common:  I  see§5  65    gl# 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :      I        a  * 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long :         J 

*  Apparently  this  vowel  sound  is  never  open,  for  it  never  occura 
except  when  r  follows.  It  is  a  mere  variety  of  No.  7  above.  But  the 
difference  is  sufficiently  striking  for  it  to  merit  a  separate  place. 
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13.  jean.  [eA] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  nn  a  un. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common :  Undine. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common :  brwn,  parfum. 
3.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long  :  humble. 

14.  donx.  [u] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  fouet. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common  :  foulard. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common  :  fou. 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long  :  foule. 

15.  du.  [y] 

1.  Open  atonic  syllable,  short :  ltd. 

2.  Closed  atonic  syllable,  common  :  cuvette,  fLiti. 

3.  Open  tonic  syllable,  common  :  du,  du\ 

4.  Closed  tonic  syllable,  long  :  cwve,  flute. 

§  79.  The  effect  of  graphic  accents  upon  quantity. — 

It  is  stated  in  most  grammars,  (1)  that  the  circumflex  accent 
makes  a  vowel  very  long  (tres-ouvert  IT)) ;  (2)  that  a  grave 
accent  makes  a  vowel  long  (ouvert  [?])  ;  (3)  that  an  acute  accent 
makes  a  vowel  short  (ferme  [?]).  This  is  only  partially  true. 
The  vowel  is  relatively  short,  common,  or  long,  according  to  its 
modern  position,  and  independently  of  any  graphic  accents  (see 
§56). 

1.  t,  u,  aiy  and  «,  u,  a/,  compared. 

No  doubt  the  $  in  gite,  4  in  silr,  at  in  connaitre,  etc.,  are 
longer  than  the  same  vowel  sounds  in  dit,  jus,  j'ai,  etc.  In  the 
former  words  the  syllables  are  closed,  in  the  latter  they  are 
open.  But  this  is  true  of  vite,  sur,  connaissent,  where  no  accent 
is  found.  The  circumflex  accent  in  itself  shows  only  that  the 
modern  word  is  probably  a  contracted  form  of  an  older  one,  and 
that  the  vowel  had  once  the  consonants  necessary  to  give  it 
"position"  as  understood  in  Latin.  It  says  nothing  for  the 
length  of  the  vowel  as  found  in  the  modern  form,  where  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  accent  is  practically  forgotten. 

2.  eu  and  eft. 

All  the  above  is  true  of  eu  and  eu.  But  the  sound  of  eu — 
especially  if  atonic — is  apt  to  sink  to  the  neutral  sound  of  e  mute; 
and  care  must  be  taken,  in  comparing  the  vowels,  not  to  confuse 
the  sounds  (see  §  81  y). 

8.  e,  e,  e. — ai9  ai,  ei. 
With  e  the  graphic  accents  usually  correspond  to  the  pronun- 
ciation.   But  even  here  they  are  not  always  trustworthy  guides 
to  the  length  of  the  vowels. 
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1.  In  regie,  rhgne,  tete,  prete,  etc.,  etc.,  the  penultimate 
syllable  is  closed  and  has  the  tonic  accent ;  it  is  long.  To  this 
the  grave  and  circumflex  accents  correspond.  But  if  we  alter 
the  words  to  some  small  extent,  so  as  to  shift  the  tonic  accent, 
there  is  only  a  partial  change  in  the  graphic  accents.'  BSgler, 
rejncr,  assume  the  acute  accent  to  point  out  the  shortened 
vowel,  but  prete r,  Utu,  do  not. 

2.  The  penultimate  syllable  in  coUSge,  protege,  aimS-je* 
13  closed  and  tome.  The  syllable  is  long,  in  spite  of  the  acute 
accent. 

3.  The  same  is  true  of  c  when  the  presence  of  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable  renders  it  unnecessary  to  put  any  accent :  chef, 
sel,  cesae,  etc.  The  e  is  closed,  and  bears  the  tonic  accent ;  the 
e  is  long,  as  in  tete. 

4.  In  retraite,  reine,  neige,  seigle,  mauvaise,  seize,  etc.,  the  ai  and 
ei  are  long ;  for  the  syllable  bears  the  tome  accent,  and  is  closed. 
But  if  the  syllable  ai,  ei  be  open,  the  vowel  sound  of  its  own 
accord  becomes  common  (if  not  short)  :  trait,  mauvais,  faurai, 
je  sais,  fai,  etc. 

In  such  words,  again,  as  amertumc,  interieur,  etc.,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  strong  syllable  to  do  justice  to  the  consonantal 
sounds  which  follow,  point  to  a  long  deep  stress,  rather  than  to 
a  short  acute  stress.  Such  is  in  reality  the  pronunciation,  in 
spite  of  the  acute  graphic  accent.* 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  with  ai,  ai,  ei,  S,  e, 
the  constant  assertion  in  books,  that  it  always  represents  a  long 
deep  sound  (tres  ouvert),  does  much  to  force  the  pronunciation, 
in  spite  of  position.  But  nature  resists;  the  sound  6  is  con- 
stantly heard  in  atonic  syllables  in  ordinary  conversation,  in 
spite  of  dictionaries  and  grammars. 

4.  a  and  a ;  o  and  6 ;  an. 

The  sound  of  a  in  tache,  etc.,  is  sufficiently  different  from  that 
of  d  in  tdche,  to  be  called  a  distinct  vowel. 

A  still  greater  difference  exists  between  o  in  mode,  etc.,  and 
6  in  kote.  In  all  we  have  four  distinct  sounds,  symbolised 
usually  by  a,  d,  o,  6.  Each  vowel  is  long,  common,  or  short,  by 
its  modern  'position.'  In  each  of  the  words,  mode,  hote,  tachc, 
tdche,  the  penultimate  vowel  is  long,  for  it  is  closed  and  tonic. 
But  if  the  syllable  is  atonic,  the  vowel  becomes  sensibly  short- 
ened, without  regard  to  the  graphic  accent. 

*  The  same  is  true  of  4v6nement,  av4nement,  repGterais,  etc.,  where 
there  is  a  secondary  accent.  But  as  in  French  even  the  primary  accent 
is  weak,  this  secondary  accent  is  necessarily  difficult  to  detect  (§  52,  6). 
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Still  the  general  tendency  in  these  days  of  universal  reading, 
to  submit  the  pronunciation  to  the  writing,  has  here,  as  in  e,  h,  ai, 
ei,  often  proved  stronger  than  the  natural  pronunciation  :  6  or  d 
is  seen,  and  the  attempt  follows  to  give  the  word  the  long 
sound.  And  6,  d,  are  often  long  in  spite  of  position.  Some 
words  have  resisted.  Although  hdtel,  rdti,  are  now  supposed  to 
he  more  correct  than  roti,  hotel,  the  world  goes  on  saying  roti, 
hotel,  side  by  side  with  rdti,  hotel. 

Mauvais,  again,  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  equals  movais,  but 
certainly  movais  is  usually  heard.  Contrast  mauve,  where  cm  ig 
tonic. 

In  hdpital,  6  even  descends  to  o  in  moderL  This,  no  one 
disputes. 

§  80.  Diphthongs. —  1.  The  union  in  one  syllable  of  any 
two  vowel  sounds  forms  a  double  vowel  sound,  or  diphthong :  ui 
in  lux  ;  out  in  Louis;  ouan  in  lonange.' 

For  practical  purposes  this  definition  is  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  following  is  given  by  Professor  Max  Muller : — "The 
diphthongs  arise  when,  instead  of  producing  one  vowel  imme- 
diately after  another  with  two  efforts  of  the  voice,  we  produce  a 
sound  during  the  change  from  one  position  to  the  other  that 
would  be  required  for  each  vowel." 

2.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  caution  the  student  against  the 
(till  lately)  common  English  explanation  of  a  diphthong,  viz., 
that  it  is  the  written  combination  of  the  letters  a,  c,  i,  o,  u, 
without  regard  to  the  double  or  single  sound.  Certainly,  in 
English  it  is  objectionable  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  a  in  fate,  i 
in  fine,  pike,  etc.,  and  the  u  in  amuse,  mute,  etc.,  as  diphthongs. 
But  this  is  preferable  to  destroying  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
term  in  all  works  of  philology.  Max  Muller,  Morris,  Latham, 
etc.,  use  the  term  diphthong  as  it  is  employed  in  French. 

3.  Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  modern  French  diphthongs  are 
"  strong,"  i.e.,  with  tonic  accent  on  first  vowel,  a'i  (aille)  ;  ewi 
(feuille)  ;  ou'i  (houille).     The  others  are  weak. 

4  With  some  exceptions,  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  French 
diphthong  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing  it  into  its  component 
vowels.  But  the  sounds  must  be  compressed  together.  Com- 
pare out,  yes,  and  oni*,  heard ;  ouais  and  ou  est,  where  the  sense 
seems  to  require  a  distinction  to  be  made.* 


*  Is  this  distinction  really  made  in  rapid  speaking,  and  are  not  al} 
such  combinations  practically  diphthongs  ? 


§*1. 
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l. 


2. 


ai 

cui 
oui 

oui 

ui 

ouai 

oue 

ouan 

ouin 

oe 

ue 

uin 

iou 

ieu 

io 

ia 

le 

ie 

iai 

ian 

ion 


=  a •  +  i 
=  eu*-f  i 
=   ou*4  i 


ou  +  i* 
u     -f  i* 
ou  -|-  ai* 
ou  4-  e* 
ou  -f  an* 
ou  -f  in* 
o     4-  e* 
u     +  e* 
u     4  in' 
4  ou* 
4-  eu* 
4-  o* 
+  a* 
4-  e* 
+  e* 
+  ai* 
-f  an* 
4-  on* 


The  exceptions  are  these  : — 

ua     =  ou  -f  a* 
oin    =  ou  +  in* 
oi      =  ou  +  a' 
ien    =  i     -f  in* 
llant  =  y     4-  an* 

Hon  =  y    f  on* 


aille 
feu  Hie 
hou'ille 

i'oui'r 
ui* 

ouais 
ouest 
louan'ge 
baragouin' 
poe'te 
ecuelle 
juin* 

chiou  rme 
vieu'x 
pio'che 
fia'cre 
pie*d 
tie  *re 
niai's 
vian'de 
lion* 


equateur 
loin* 
loi* 
chien* 

brillan*t=brilyan*t  or 

briyan*t 
cotillon*  =  cotilyon*  or 


cotiyon* 

All  the  above  are  practically  diphthongs ;  some  are  caused 
merely  by  the  accidental  concurrence  of  two  syllables,  and 
would  not  for  many  purposes  of  etymology  be  acknowledged 
as  true  diphthongs. 

§  81.  e  mute  (e  muet  or  e  sourd.)— 1.  If  any  one  comT 

pares  the  English  of  Chaucer  with  modern  English,  perhaps  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  him  is  the  prevalencs  of  e  as  a  suffix.* 
This  final  e  is  the  remnant  of  various  Saxon  grammatical  end- 
ings. In  Chaucer's  time  it  was  distinctly  sounded  in  most 
cases,  t  Even  so  late  as  Shakespeare  many  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  sound  of  the  e  is  necessary  to  the  rhythm.}! 


*  e  is  also  present  as  a  medial  letter. 

f  See  Chaucer  (Clarendon  Series),  p.  xlvi.  passim,  and  Ellis's  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  pp.  318,  400,  for  etails.     See  also  §  434,  note, 
X  See  Abbot's  Shakesp.  Grammar,  pp.  386,  etc, 


y 
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The  process  of  degradation  proceeded  gradually,  and  seems 
now  to  nave  reached  its  limit ;  the  e  has  either  disappeared,  or 
is  merely  employed  as  an  orthographical  expedient,  like  the 
superposed  e  of  the  German  :  fat,  fate,  SBatex,  SBdtcr.* 

2.  Various  vowels  have  similarly  descended  to  c  in  modern 
German.  But  in  German  the  pronunciation  is,  so  to  speak, 
that  of  Chaucer.  The  e  is  almost  always  heard.  This  is  true 
of  French  in  some  parts  of  France.  This  pronunciation  must  not 
be  imitated. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  French  e  mute  is  in  a  great  measure 
parallel.  In  Old  French,  most  Latin  atonic  vowels  had  cither 
disappeared  altogether,  or  had  left  e  as  their  representative. 
This  6,  as  in  Old  English,  was,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  sounded  till 
the  sixteenth  century,  f 

Then  it  began  to  be  dropped  in  pronunciation.  The  phonetic 
decay  has  not,  however,  in  modern  French,  reached  the  same 
stage  as  in  English.  Whether  final  or  medial  J  it  is  sounded  or 
not,  according  to  fixed  rules  founded  on  considerations  which 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

a.  Every  sounded  consonant  in  modern  French  must  have 
its  full  value,  and  must  not  be  carelessly  or  slovenly  pronounced. 

j3.  There  are  certain  combinations  of  consonants,  which  it  is 
either  difficult  or  impossible  to  pronounce  without  full  help 
from  the  vowel. 

y.  E  mute  must  only  be  so  made  use  of,  as  to  enable  these 
consonantal  sounds  to  be  distinctly  articulated  without  effort, 
interruption,  or  harshness. 

6*.  It  is  evident  that  a  very  slow  and  very  clear  speaker  will  need 
more  help  from  the  vowel,  than  one  who  speaks  rapidly.  Hence 
on  all  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  exceptional 
distinctness  and  clearness,  the  e  is  more  employed  than  in  ordi- 
nary speaking  and  reading. 

The  rules  given  in  §  65  are  founded  on  these  facts. 

In  singing  it  is  rarely  possible  to  omit  e,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  any 
attempt  made  to  omit  it.  Its  use  in  verse  is  altogether  peculiar, 
see  Prosody. 


*  The  tendency,  however,  of  any  atonic  vowel  to  sink  at  once  to  the 
neutral  sound  is  still  in  full  force  in  modern  English.  (Early  English 
Pronunciation,  pp.  1158,  passim.)  But  printing  preserves  the  orthogra- 
phical symbols  from  corruption.  Ex.  idea,  Maria,  above,  placable, 
against,  surgeon,  fasRion,  waistcoat,  huntsman,  etc. 

t  See  Palsgrave's  Grammar,  1530.  His  testimony  is  very  distinct. 
"  He  shall  be  sounded  almost  like  an  o,  and  very  much  in  the  noose." 
See  also  Littre\  "  Jlistoire dela  Langue fran^aise,  p.  197, passim" 

1  It  is  never  initial. 
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The  mute  e  in  fable,  catechisme,  frinnacle,  etc.  —  The 
English  custom  of  pronouncing  the  e  in  such  words  as  the 
above,  as  if  the  word  were  written  fabel  (e=u  in  duck),  cannot 
be  too  much  guarded  against.  Ellis  speaks  of  it  as  the  test  of  a 
correct  French  pronunciation,  and  he  is  right. 

E  mute  infaites-le,  etc. — In  prose  the  rule  is  absolute  :  the 
accented  pronoun  *  after  the  verb  in  the  imperative  is  always 
sounded.  In  verse  rare  instances  occur  in  which  the  necessities 
of  the  metre  render  it  essential  that  e  should  be  omitted.  Such 
omission  can  only  occur  before  a  vowel.    (See  Prosody.) 

1.  Thus  the  e  has  its  full  value  in — 

Donnez-\e.     Voulez-wus  que  d'impurs  assassins  .  .  .  ? — Racine* 
De  rossignols  une  centaine  s' eerie :  Spargnez-\e. — Florian. 

2.  In  the  following  instances  it  is  cut  off: — 

Mais  mon  petit  monsieur,  prenez-le  unpeu  moins  haut. — Mol. 
Condamnez-\e  a  V amende,  ou  s\l  le  casse  au  fonet. — Racine. 

§  82.  The  symbol  en.— (a)  The  Latin  short  o  in  most  of  the 
Romance  languages  was  strengthened  into  a  diphthong.  In 
Italian  it  became  uo,  which  remains :  nuovo.  In  Spanish 
it  became  ue,  which  also  remains:  nueve.  In  the  French  of 
the  ninth  century,  uo  occurs :  Buona  pulcella  fut  Eulalie.  But 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  we  find  some- 
times ue  (nuef),  sometimes  oe  (noef),  sometimes  oeu.  All  these 
symbols  probably  represented  the  same  sound.  What  this 
sound  was,  is  not  easy  to  say  with  certainty.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  of  uo  in  Italian  nuovo,  perhaps  that  of  u  in  English  duke, 
namely  y+ou.f  However  that  may  be,  u  and  e  eventually 
changed  places,  and  the  sound  descended  to  what  it  now  is, 
a  vowel  sound  standing  between  e  mute  and  u. 

(fi)  He,  06,  Oeu,  =  eu. — Ue,  oe  and  oeu  remain  in  various 
words,  but  in  them  the  pronunciation  has  followed  the  fortunes 
of  eu.  Each  now  represents  the  vowel  sound  heard  in  peu, 
feu,  when  the  syllable  is  open ;  and  each  sinks  to  the  neutral 
sound  of  e  mute  when  the  syllable  is  closed. 

1.  ue—eu  in  cueillir,  orgueil,  faueil,  and  derivatives.  A 
change  in  the  position  of  the  u  and  e  would  change  the  value 
of  c  and  g,  and  the  old  symbols  remain. 

2.  ceu—eu  in  bmif  ozuf,  sceur,  nceud]  etc. 

3.  02  — eu  in  ceil  and  derivatives. 

(y)  eu=e  mute. — In  closed  tonic  syllables  in  French  it  is 
more  often  the  neutral  sound  of  e  mute  than  pure  eu  which  is 

*  Accented ;  for  the  addition  of  any  pronoun  is  sufficient  to  shift 
the  tonic  accent,  and  to  destroy  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  the  e : 
donnez-le,  but  donnez-le-moi  =  donnez-l -wioi. 

f  Even  so  late  as  1530,  Palsgrave  gives  the  English  ew  in  new  as  the 
equivalent  of  eu.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  in  his  time  it  was  still 
a  diphthong. 
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heard  :  fleuve,  neuf,  peur,  leur,  etc.  But  when  a  sibilant  closes 
the  syllable,  in  the  mouth  of  careful  speakers  it  is  doubtless  ev 
pure  :  pricieuse.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  Littr§, 
throughout  his  Dictionary,  makes  no  distinction  in  the  phonetic 
symbol ;  he  treats  eu  as  possessed  only  of  one  pronunciation.  Pos- 
sibly his  motive  maybe  to  prevent  the  language  from  degenarating 
through  indolence.     Compare  his  efforts  with  I  mouUU* 

eu  is  found  in  German  6'  in  Kb'nig,  Wb'rter,  etc.  Professor 
Max  Muller  calls  attention  to  the  easy  descent  of  #  to  the 
neutral  sound.  Professor  Whitney  cautions  the  student  against 
confusing  the  sounds :  he  says,  "  The  German  poets  make  b 
rhyme  with  the  simple  e,  and  in  parts  of  Germany  the  two  are 
hardly  distinguished.  But  their  real  difference,  as  properly 
pronounced,  is  quite  marked,  and  should  never  be  neglected."  f 

(b)  eu=TI. — We  have  seen  that  the  symbol  eu  has  in  most 
words  supplanted  the  old  ue.  But  eu  in  old  French  had  the  sound 
now  represented  by  u.  When  eu  assumed  its  modern  value,  u 
was  employed  as  a  symbol  of  the  old  eu  sound.  The  presence  of 
a  circumflex  shows  us  occasionally  the  omission  of  the  e  (meure 
left  as  mure),  but  oftener  no  accent  is  present.  Thus,  bleSseure 
blessure.    Numberless  examples  might  be  given. 

Throughout  avoir,  and  in  gageure,  we  have  the  only  remains 
of  the  old  spelling  and  pronunciation :  here  eu  -  u  (du). 

§  83.   e  unaccented,  but  not  mute.— l.  "  e  unaccented, 

followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  is  pronounced  as 
if  it  were  accented  :  res-pec-ter  "  (S  67).  Consequently,  when  in 
the  same  syllable  a  consonant  follows  an  e,  no  accent  can  be 
required.  In  the  application  of  this  rule  a  strict  attention  must 
bo  paid  to  the  rules  for  the  division  of  words  into  syllables 
(§  45)  ;  the  two  stand  or  fall  together. 

res-pec-ter        rS-JU-chir  re-tran-che    dS-plai-re 

quel-que-fois    sce'-U-rat  com-plet        com-pte-te,  etc. 

2.  x  is  a  double  letter,  and  therefore  such  words  as  vexation 
(vek-sa-tion),  exiger  (eg-zi-ger)  may  claim  to  fall  under  this  rule. 

3.  s  final  is  neither  sounded  nor  has  any  influence  over  the 
preceding  letters  :  %  hence  meets,  aprte,  etc. 

Exceptions  are,  des  (article),  les,  ces,  ses,  mes,  tes,  (tu)  es. 

4.  In  only  a  few  words  out  of  nearly  two  hundred  that  end 
in  et,  the  circumflex  accent  remains  to  show  the  loss  of  a  letter. 


*  See  also  Ellis,  Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  823. 

f  It  may  not  be  useless  to  caution  the  student  against  the  careless 
pronunciation  of  this  sound  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  French  words 
to  an  Englishman,  Monsieur :  pure  eu  occurs  twice,  meusieu.  Even  in 
Paris  the  first  eu  degenerates  into  e  mute  in  the  mouth  of  every  waiter. 

%  "  L'ancien  usage  allongeait  les  pluriels  des  nouns  termines  por  une 
consonne  ;  le  chat,  les  chats,  (les  ehd)  ;  le  sot,  Us  sots,  (les  s6).  Cela 
s'efface  beaucoup,  et  la  prononciation  conforme  de  plus  en  plus  Id 
Durliel  au  singulier  ;  e'est  une  nuance  qui  se  perd." — (LiTTitfe.) 
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§  84.  u  preceded  by  g  and  q.— 1.  « in  the  syllables  gut, 
gui  is  silent.  The  u  is  preserved  to  prevent  the  g  from  having 
the  value  of  j,  which  it  has  before  e  and  i.  This  is  exactly  the 
converse  of  the  process  explained  in  mangeant,  etc.,  where  e  is 
inserted  in  order  that  the  j  sound  may  be  kept  (see  g9  §  102). 

But  ue,  ui,  form  diphthongs  in — 

a.  aiguille,  aiguUUe,  aiguiUer,  aiguiUeter,  aiguillette,  aiguil- 
lon,  aiguittonner,  aiguiser,  aigviseur,  etc. 
|3.  Compounds  of  ambigu,  contigu,  exigu. 
y.  arguer,  linguiste  and  derivatives. 
2.  u  followed  by  q  is  silent.    But  ua,  ui,  are  diphthongs  in 
foreign  words  of  Latin  or  Italian  origin,  which  have  not  become 
decidedly  naturalized.    A  few,  however,  can  scarcely  be  Bald 
to  be  other  than  naturalized,  and  yet  they  maintain  the  u. 
They  stand  out  as  exceptions  :  aquarelle,  aquatique,  quadruple, 
equitation,  etc. 

§  85.   The  symbols  oi  and  ai  —  The  Latin  e *  produced 

in  the  Picardian  and  Burgundian  dialect  oi,  pronounced  appa- 
rently as  oi  in  English :  noise.  In  the  Norman  dialects  it 
produced  ei,  pronounced  6L  These  two  sounds  seem  to  have 
coalesced,  and  to  have  given  first  de  a  strong  diphthong,  and 
then  oi  a  weak  one.  These  remain  in  provincial  French  and  in 
patois. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the  spelling  oi  regularly 
established,  but  with  two  modes  of  pronunciation,  the  one  06, 
out  or  simply  4,  the  pronunciation  of  the  court ;  the  other  od  or 
ou-d,  that  of  the  people.f  These  two  modes  of  pronunciation 
were  kept  more  or  less  distinct!)!  till  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  a  compromise  was,  so  to  speak,  arrived  at.  To  the  end- 
ings of  verbs  especially,  and  to  some  odd  words,  foible,  monnoie, 
paroitre,  etc., the  pronunciation  h  was  given  by  all:  this  the  symbol 
ai  was  made  to  express.  §  To  the  remainder  the  pronunciation 
oua  was  given,  and  the  old  symbol  oi  retained.  Boide  and  harnois 
are  still  undecided. 

*  The  oi  in  victoire,  gloire  {victoria,  gloria),  foi,  soif  (fidem,  sitim), 
etc.,  has  not  the  same  origin,  but  its  subsequent  history  is  identical. 

t  Ellis,  p.  824,  and  in  Livet  :  Robert  et  Henri  Estienne  ;  Pdletier  ;  De 
Beve,  etc. 

%  '  More  or  less/  for  it  seems  certain  that  even  at  the  court  oi  had  the 
sound  oua  in  many  words.  Abundant  examples  of  the  faulty  rhymes 
caused  by  the  double  pronunciation  could  be  given.     (See  Prosody.) 

§  As  early  a?  1675  we  find  a  Normandy  lawyer  suggesting  that  the 
spelling  ai  or  ei  should  be  employed.  But  he  was  not  successful  in  his 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  spelling  with  the  pronunciation.  Voltaire 
himself  at  length  made  the  change,  and  set  an  example  which  was 
gradually  followed.  But  there  is  yet  confusion,  for  often  still  at  = 
a*  -fc-  i,    £i  or  hx  would  have  been  better. 
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§  86.  Oignon,  Ognon. — In  older  French  oign  was  the  usual 
spelling  in  this  and  similar  words ;  the  pronunciation  was  that 
of  ogn  in  ognon.*  Most  words  have  changed  their  spelling  or 
their  pronunciation,  cigoigne,  roignon,  coigner,  have  become 
cigogne,  rognon,  cogner,  etc.  Eloigner,  Umoigner,  etc.,  have 
retained  their  old  spelling,  but  have  changed  their  pronuncia- 
tion. In  poigne,  poignie,  poignard,  etc.,  we  have  the  old 
spelling  and  the  old  pronunciation  together  .t  Oignon  and 
ognon  are  both  written. 

§  87.  Nasal  Vowels  and  Nasal  Consonants.— The  so- 
called  nasal  vowel  sounds  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  four 
of  the  oral  vowels.  But  their  connection  is  greatly  hidden  by 
the  symbols  employed  : — 

Nasalized  a  (fachez)  is  represented  by  an,  am,  en,  em,  (fan- 
taisie). 

Nasalized  a  (fatigue)  is  represented  by  in,  im,  ain,  aim,  (fin). 

Nasalized  o  (modere')  is  represented  by  on,  om,  (mon). 

Nasalized  en  (jeu)  or  c  (je)  is  represented  by  un,  urn  (jeun).J 

The  word  '  nasal,'  applied  by  every  one  to  these  four  vowels, 
is  misleading.  Professor  Max  Muller  gives  the  following  expla- 
nation of  what  is  meant  : — 

' '  If,  instead  of  emitting  the  vowel  sound  freely  through  the 
mouth,  we  allow  ....  the  air  to  vibrate  through  the  cavities 
which  connect  the  nose  with  the  pharynx,  we  have  the  nasal 
vowels  so  common  in  French,  as  un,  on,  in,  an.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  air  should  actually  pass  through  the  nose ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  may  shut  the  nose,  and  thus  increase  the 
nasal  twang. 

The  letters  m  and  n,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  true  nasals ; 
with  them  the  breathing  is  emitted,  not  through  the  mouth,  but 
through  the  nose." 

§  88.  en  and  em  employed  as  prefixes it  is  stated  in 

§  77  that  en  and  em,  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  venir,  or  by 
another  n  or  m,  as  in  ancienne,  amnestie,  have  not  the  nasal 
sound  heard  in  dent,  but  (1)  that  e  regains  its  usual  value 
before  a  consonant;  (2)  that  n  is  a  consonant  as  in  English. 
The  following  observations  are  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  difficulty : 

*  Elcngne  and  Pologne  are  made  to  rhyme  by  Sarcasm,  17th  century. 

+  Quelques-uns  prononcent  poi-gne,  poi-gnard.—  LrrrRfe. 

\  The  main  point  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
symbols  employed  for  the  oral  vowels  do  not  correspond  throughout 
to  those  of  the  nasal  vowels.  Other  lists  are  given  by  different  writers 
on  phonetics.  Mr.  Ellis  declares  himBelf  unable  to  solve  the  question 
of  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  oral  vowels  with  the  French  nasals. 
(Early  English  Pronunciation,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1123.  'a.')  (See  also  pp. 
£25-829,) 
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(1)  en  and  em  employed  as  prefixes  maintain  their  nasal  value : 
en-ivrer,  en~orgueittir,  em-maUloter,  em- metier.*  (2.)  The  sound 
of  n  is  added  to  prevent  hiatus :  en(n)ivrer,  en(n)orgueiUir,  en(n)- 
harmonique  (S)Tbe  same  happens  when  en  is  a  separate  word : 
s'en  oiler.  (4)  But  in  enhardir,  enharnacher,  etc.,  in  which  h  is 
aspirated,  the  sound  of  n  is  not  added;  there  is  hiatus:  en- 
hardir, en-harnacher  (compare  en  haut). 

§  89.  an,  am,  en,  em,  in,  im,  etc.,  in  words  imper- 
fectly naturalized. — The  following  words  are  still  imperfectly 
naturalized  ;  am,  em,  etc.,  do  not  represent  vowel-sounds: — 

(a)  Words  borrowed  from  Latin  :  specimen,  album,  minimum, 
factotum,  ultimatum,  forum,  idem,  item,  postscriptum,  Te  Deum. 
(b)  The  Hebrew  word  A  men.  (c)  Pensum  and  interim  are  ano- 
malous. The  first  syllable  has  a  nasal  vowel,  the  last  not.  (d) 
Examen  and  hymen  have  either  the  pronunciation  hymen,  examen, 
or  examin,  hymin:  more  often  the  latter,  (e)  In  Jiiusalem, 
Ephraim,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Imtzen,  etc.,  am,  em,  en,  are 
not  nasal  vowels.    Adam  is  naturalized,  am  is  a  nasal  vowel. 

§  90.  En=  a  and  in. — In  modern  French  the  nasal  vowel 
heard  in  key- word  fantaisie  is  variously  symbolized  by  an,  am, 
en,  em;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  these  symbols 
represented  distinct  vowel  sounds,  f  However  this  may  be, 
when  now  the  nasal- vowel  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  lost, 
(through  the  norm  being  doubled,  or  a  vowel  following,  see 
§  77),  the  sounds  represented  return,  as  a  rule,  to  the  respect- 
ive sounds  of  a  +  n',  a  +  m',  6  +  n,  6  +  m  (§  77).  But 
all  cases  where  this  return  does  not  exist,  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  a  sound,  either 
oral  as  in  fatigue,  or  nasalized  as  in  Jin  (see  §  87)  : — 

1.  Emm  equals  amm  in  all  words  except  the  'learned  word 
dUemme.  Ex. :  ardemment,  prudemment,  femme,  etc.  Enn 
equals  ann  in  hennir,  nenni,  roueimerie,  solennel. 

2.  En  equals  m; — a.  In  the  diphthong  -ien,  -yen:  chien, 
moyen.  /3.  In  the  diphthong  -Sen :  europeen.  y.  In  agenda, 
appendice,  mentor,  pensum,  Bengali,  benjoin,  benzoVque,  cftendi, 
Bengale,  Benjamin,  Penthieve,  Rubens,  Marengo,  Spenser,  etc.J 

3.  Em  equals  in  in  Thomas  a  Kempis,  sempiternel. 

*  Ennemi  alone  excepted  (.enemi),  the  en  at  the  beginning  of  words 
has  always  its  nasal  sound.    This  may  serve  as  a  practical  rule. 

t  In  Picardy  they  pronounce  still  en,  enfer,  enfre,  entrer  like  in,  infer, 
intre,  intrer;  in  Wallon,  bandeau,  dent,  vent,  endroit,  difficilement,  dif* 
firence,  are  pronounced  like  beindeau,  daint,  vaint,  aindroit,  difficUemaint, 
•diferainss;  in  the  Berry,  langue  like  lingue.  (See  Diez.  p.  449,  vol.  1.) 
Mr.  Meyer  thinks  they  were  distinct  till  the  12th  century.  ( 

J  In  a  few  words  of  learned  origin  it  is  'an*  (fantaisie)  which  is 
heard:  orient,  quotient,  science,  client,  inconvenient,  patience,  expedient, 
recipient,  efficient. 
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Chapter  III. — Consonant  Sounds. 

§  91.  A  vowel  sound  has  been  explained  to  be  a  sound 
formed  by  the  voice,  modified,  but  not  interrupted,  by  the 
various  positions  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  When  the  sound 
is  interrupted,  a  consonant  sound  is  produced. 

SYMBOLS    EMPLOYED    TO    BEPBESENT 
CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

§  92.  It  was  shown  in  §  59  that  there  are  more  vowel 
sounds  than  there  are  letters  to  represent  them.  The  reverse 
is  true  of  the  consonant  sounds ;  there  are  more  letters  than 
there  are  sounds. 

The  following  letters  are  superfluous:  1.  q>  which  is 
sounded  as  &• 

2.  c,  which  is  sometimes  sounded  as  kt  sometimes  as  s. 

8.  x,  which  is  a  double  letter,  and  is  sounded  sometimes 
as  ks,  sometimes  as  gz. 

4.  h,  which  is  not  sounded  at  all. 

5.  w,  which  is  sounded  as  ou9  and  is  then  a  vowel,  or  as 
v,  and  is  then  a  consonant. 

SYMBOLS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  SOUNDS. 

§  98.  There  are  in  French  sixteen  consonant  sounds.  Of 
these,  fifteen  can  be  represented  by  simple  letters : 

1.  b  as  in  key- word  bedeau. 

2.  d      ,,  ,,       dard. 

8.  f      „  ,,       /era. 

4.  g     „  „       gant. 


6.1s. 
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jeter. 

,,  ,,  /can. 

7.  1       „  „  lever. 

8.  m     ,,  ,,  homtne, 

9.  n      „  ,,  bonne. 

10.  p      ,,  „  petit. 

11.  r      ,,  *      „  revoir. 

12.  s      ,,  ,,  set 
18.  t      >,  ,,  tard. 

14.  v     ,,  ,,  verra. 

15.  z      „  „  zele. 
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Several  of  these  can  also  be  represented  by  two  of  these 
letters  combined ;  thus, 

ph  in  phrase  =  f  in  fera. 
rh  in  rhum     =  r  in  revoir. 
th  in  the        =  t  in  lard. 

One  of  the  consonant  sounds  can  only  be  represented  by 
two  letters : 

16.  ch  as  in  key- word  chou. 

§  94.  These  consonant  sounds  are  variously  classified : 

1.  They  are  said  to  be  momentary  if  they  cannot  be  pro- 
longed.    This  the  term  mute  implies. 

fc>  &  t,  d,  p,  b,  are  mutes. 

2.  They  are  said  to  be  continuous  if  they  can  be  prolonged. 
The  continuous  are  divided  into — 

Spirants  :  ch,  j,  8,  z,  f,  v. 
Trills:     1,  r. 
Nasals:     n,  m. 

8.  The  mutes  and  spirants  demand  a  further  important 
division ;  namely,  that  into  hard  or  sharp,  soft  or  flat.  They 
run  in  couples,  and  often  interchange,  even  in  modern  speech.* 


HARD. 

SOFT. 

Compare 

k    in 

kan 

with 

g    in 

gant 

99 

ch  „ 

chemin 

»> 

j      » 

jeter 

9} 

t     „ 

tard 

» 

d     „ 

dard 

99 

8       ,f 

sel 

9> 

Z           99 

zele 

>> 

P      » 

petit 

if 

b     „ 

bedeau 

>> 

f       „ 

fera 

99 

v     „ 

verra 

4.  The  consonant  sounds  are  otherwise  classified  according 
to  the  organ  by  which  they  are  mainly  sounded. 

Gutturals:  k,  g,  ch,  j. 
Dentals:      t,  d,  s,  z,  n,  1,  r. 
Labials:       p,  b,  f,  v,  m. 


Compare  Permutation  (§  39). 
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§  95.  Scheme  of  the  Consonants.    (§  128.) 


Gutturals  . 

MOMENTARY 

Continuous. 

Mutes. 

Spirants. 

Trills. 

Nasals. 

HARD. 

SOFT. 

e 

hard. 

80FT. 

k 

ch 

• 

J 

Dentals 

t 

d 

s 

z 

r  1 

n 

Labials  .     . 

p 

b 

' 

V 

m 

In  this  table  are  omitted  q,  c,  x,  h,  w.     See  §  92. 

GENERAL  RULES  ON  THE  CONSONANTS. 

§  96.  In  modern  French,  all  initial  and  medial  consonants 
are  sounded.  The  final  consonant  alone  is  silent.*  Excep- 
tions : — 

1.  cy  (/<:»  q,)  /,  ly  r,  final,  are  more  often  sounded  than 
not:  a3,  le  due,  le  canif,  le  sel,  lejour. 

2.  S  final  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  pronunciation 
of  the  consonant  which  precedes  it ;  t  that  consonant  is  still 
treated  as  final :  abricot,  abiicots,  murf  murs,  etc. 

8.  Where  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  silent  /*, 
the  final  consonant,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  be  silent,  is  often  sounded  to  prevent  hiatus:  il 
est  id. 

But  this  subject  requires  special  treatment;  for  hiatus  (1)  is 
often  preferred,  (2)  is  often  only  apparent,  and  mistakes 
are  easily  made. 


*  The  first  letter  of  a  word  is  said  to  be  'initial;'  the  last  is  'final;9 
the  others  are  '  medial.1  A  medial  consonant  often  means  a  consonant 
in  the  body  of  a  word,  and  between  two  vowels  (§  40).  '  Medial '  has  no 
such  meaning  here. 

t  Nor,  except  in  des,  ks,  vies,  ces,  tes,  ses.  tu  est  that  of  the  vowels. 
(§  83.) 
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HIATUS. 

§  97.  Any  attempt  at  pronouncing  two  vowel-sounds 
rapidly  and  distinctly,  is  attended  with  a  kind  of  hesitation 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Juatus." 

Such  hiatus  may  occur  within  a  word ;  but  the  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  case  in  which  one  vowel  ends  a 
word,  and  the  second  begins  one.  It  is  only  to  the  latter 
hiatus  that  the  following  observations  and  rules  apply : 

1.  Hiatus  is  generally  unpleasant,  and  is  avoided. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  avoid  it.  Compare  s'il  vient  and  si  elle  vient. 

8.  Even  when  really  unpleasant,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  avoid  it  without  injury  to  the  sense:  elle  est  alle  a 
Athenes. 

4.  Hiatus  is  preferable  to  harshness,  or  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  consonant  sound ;  thus  et  on  le  lira  is  better  than 
et  Von  le  lira. 

6.  Hiatus  is  avoided : — (a)  By  elision,  (b)  By  the  use  of 
a  secondary  form,  (c)  By  sounding  the  final  consonant  of  a 
word. 

§  98.  Hiatus  avoided  by  elision. — Elision  is  only 
resorted  to  with  three  of  the  vowels ;  viz.,  a,  i,  and  e  mute. 
The  other  vowels  are  never  cut  off.  The  hiatus  with  them 
is  maintained. 

J'aurais  aim£  &  lui  parler.    Tu  as  entendn. 

L'echo  est  bien  distinct.    Oft  allez-wnw  ? 

1.  a  is  cut  off  in  the  article  and  in  the  pronoun  la  only  : 
Vepee  for  la  epee,  il  Vavait  for  il  la  avait. 

Elsewhere  the  hiatus  remains,  il  a  achete;  oris  destroyed 
by  other  means :  vas-y  for  va-y. 

2.  i  is  cut  off  in  si  il  only:  sHl  vient  aujourcThui. 
Elsewhere  the  hiatus  remains :  si  elle  vient 

8.  e  mute  is  rarely  maintained :  Voiseau  for  le  oiseau. 
"Even  when  preserved,  the  sound  of  e  is  totally  destroyed :  ex. 
tin  pere  ilhistre,  pronounced  un  peY  illustre. 
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§  99.  Hiatus  avoided  by  use  of  a  secondary  form. — 
This  expedient  for  avoiding  the  hiatus  is  only  resorted  to  in 
a  few  isolated  oases  which  are  given  and  explained  in  the 
accidence : 

(1)  The  older  forms,  nouvel,  fol,  mol,  bel,  vieil,  are 

employed  instead  of  nouveau,  fou,  mou,   beau, 
vieux. 

(2)  mon,  ton,  son,  are  employed  instead  of  ma,  ta,  sa. 
(8)  cet  is  employed  instead  of  ce. 

(4)  Von  is  employed  instead  of  on. 

(5)  aime-t-U,  etc.,  is  employed  instead  of  aime  il. 

(6)  donnes-en,  penses-y,  vas-y,  etc.,  are  employed  instead 

of  donne-en,  pense-y,  va-y. 

§  100.  Hiatus  avoided  by  sounding  the  final  consonant 
(liaison). — When  the  final  consonant  is  sounded  before  the 
vowel,  the  words  practically  become  one.  This  is  spoken 
of  as  '  liaison '  (Lat.  ligationem,  a  binding).  But  often  the 
hiatus  is  only  one  in  appearance. 

1.  There  is  no  real  hiatus,  or  at  the  most  a  very  weak 
one,  when  the  sense  does  not  require  the  two  vowel  sounds 
to  be  rapidly  pronounced  one  after  the  other,  but  allows  of 
a  pause  between  them : — 

L'homme  sortait  |  en  chantant. 

Bientot  |  ils  leur  d£fendront  de  venir. 

Le  soldat  |  ambitieux  |  a  gagn£  la  victoire. 

J'ape^ois  |  H&Sne. 

Mon  moulin  |  est  k  moi. 
In  each  of  the  above,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  consonant 
must  not  be  sounded  before  the  vowel :  the  hiatus  is  only 
apparent. 

2.  The  converse  is  to  a  great  extent  true;  when  the 
pause  is  not  possible,  the  consonant  is  sounded.  Hence  the 
following  rules : — 

(a)  In  poetry  the  final  consonant  is  almost  always 
pronounced  before  a  vowel  sound,  for  the  rules  of  verse 
require  hiatus  to  be  avoided.    (See  Pbosody,  Hiatus.) 
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(fi)  In  serious  prose,  hiatus  is  sometimes  preferred,  but 
the  final  consonant  is  sounded,  and  hiatus  thus  avoided : — 

(a)  In  an  adjective  before  its  substantive:  ces 
Ions  amis,  trots  ouvrages,  ces  enfant  s,  son  orange, 
les  exceUents  amis,  son  excellent  via. 

(b)  In  an  adverb  before  the  word  which  it  qualifies  : 
c' est  fort  inter essant. 

(c)  In  a  preposition  before  its  noun:  as,  il  est 
sans  argent. 

(d)  In  conjunctions  (except  et). 

(e)  In  a  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  or  object  of 
a  verb :  Nous  avons  les  livres.    Je  les  attends  icu 

(y)  These  rules  apply  in  a  general  way  to  familiar  and 
colloquial  prose,  but  greater  freedom  is  allowed. 

THE  VARIOUS  SYMBOLS  WHICH  BEPBESEBL 

CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

K,  0:  (kan,  gant.) 

K 

§  101.  k  has  always  the  hard  guttural  sound  heard  in  key- 
word kan. 

G. 
G  initial  or  medial. 
§   102.  g  before  a,  o,  u,  or  before  a  consonant,  has  its 
own  proper  soft  guttural  sound  heard  in  key- word  gant;  ex. : 
go&t,  guepe,  gras,  gland,  etc. 

g  before  e,  i,  y,  =  j  :  gingembre,  manger,  mangeons. 
g  is  silent  in  doigt,  legs,  vingt  and  derivatives. 

G  final. 

§  108.  g  final  is  usually  silent :  sang,  faubourg. 

It  is  sounded  injoug,  zigzag,  grog. 

When  carried  on  to  the  following  vowel,  it  has  the 
sound  of  its  corresponding  hard  guttural  k.  It  is  rarely 
thug  carried  on. 
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CH,  J :  (che-min,  je-ter.) 
CH. 

§  104.  Ch  is  usually  sounded  as  in  chemin. 
It  has  the  sound  of  k 

(a)  In  almost  all  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  as 
chaos,  archange.     (b)  In  the  word  yacht.  * 
It  is  silent  in  almanack.    In  drachme  it  equals  g. 

J. 

§  105.  J  is  always  pronounced  as  in  jeter. 

T,  D :  (te-nir,  de-voir.) 

T. 

§  106.  T  initial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  tard,  tenir. 
T  medial  has  usually  its  pure  sound :  enteter. 
But  it  equals  s  in  syllables* : — 

1.  -atie,  -etie,  -itie:  democratic. 

2.  -tiel,  -tieux,  -tion:  essential. 
8.  -tia:  martial. 

4.  In  balbutier,  initier,  inertie,  patient,  and  quotient,  t 
T  final  is  usually  silent :  tout,  tient,  etc.    It  is  sounded— 

(a)  In  most  words  ending  in  ct:  correct.]; 

(b)  In  but  (goal) ;  fat  (fop) ;  dot  (dowry). 
Est  (east) ;  ouest  (west). 

Sept,  seven ;  huit,  eight.  (§  182.) 
Fret,  freight;   aconit,  aconite;    malt. 
Lest,  ballast ;  granit,  granite. 
Brut,  in  the  rough ;  net,  pure. 
Chut !  hush !  ut,  do  (music). 

(c)  In  semi-naturalized  words  from  Latin  :  vivat,  deficit, 
etc. 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that  in  the  English  language  words 
similarly  spelt  have  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  :  — 
French.  English. 

AmbUieux  ambitious. 

Action  action. 

Patient  patient*,  etc.,  etc. 

t  Ti  has  its  pure  sound  (1)  in  plural  of  verb  Hums ;  (2)  in  Hare, 
centiare,  galimatias  ;  (3)  in  words  where  the  sound  of  s  precedes  :  bastion. 
%  Not  in  distinct  and  instinct. 
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D. 

§  107.  D  initial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  dard. 
J>  medial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  atarder. 
D  final  is  usually  silent :  il  vend. 

(a)  It  is  sounded  in  ephod,  sud. 

(b)  When  carried  on  to  the  next  vowel,  itnas  the  sound 
of  its  hard  dental  t :  ce  grand  homme  =  ce  granthomme. 
It  is  rarely  thus  carried  on. 

S,  Z :  (sel,  zele.) 

S. 
§  108.  S  initial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  si,  $e. 
8  medial  has  generally  its  pure  sound:  poisson,  dis- 
paraitre.    When  placed  between  two  vowels,  it  equals  x,  : 
rose,  hesite. 

8  final  is  generally  silent :  /teres,  plats. 
(i.)  It  has  its  pure  sound  in : — 

(a)  file,  son ;  mceurs,  manners ;  plus-que-parfait. 
mars,  March ;  ours,  bear ;  merinos,  merino. 
oasis;  mais,  maize ;  lis,  lily. 

vis,  screw ;  tournevis,  screw-driver. 
blocus,  blockade ;  obus,  shell. 
jadis,  formerly. 
las!  helas!  etc.* 

(b)  In  semi-naturalized  words  from  Latin :  volubilis, 
bis. 

(ii.)  It  has  the  sound  of  z,  when  carried  on  to  the  vowel 

of  the  next  word :  vous  avez  =  vouz  avez.     It  is  generally 
thus  carried  on. 

Z. 
§  109.  Z  initial  has  its  pure  sound :  zele. 
Z  medial  has  its  pure  sound :  bronze. 
Z  final  is  generally  silent:  nez,  vous  avez,  chez.    When 

carried  to  next  word,  it  has  its  pure  sound:   chez  un  de 
mes  amis. 

*  Also  in  as,  is,  utt  sua;  laps,  relaps;  biceps;  forceps;  albinos; 
anibuas;  bibus;  CorUs,  kermis  ;  pariHst  reps. 
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P,  B :  (pe-tit,  be-deau.) 

P. 
§  110.  P  initial  has  always  its  pore  sound :  pain,  psaume. 
P  medial  has  usually  its  pure  sound :  accepter. 
But  it  is  silent : — 

(1)  In  sept  and  derivatives  septieme  and  septiemement  only. 

(2)  In    bapthne,   compte,  dompter,  prompt,  U   rompt, 
sculpter,  and  derivatives. 

(3)  In  exempt,  but  not  in  exemption. 

P  final  is  usually  silent :  camp,  coup,  drop. 

(a)  It  is  sounded  in  cap.* 

(b)  It  is  carried  on  to  the  next  vowel  in  trop9  beaucoup 

only :  il  est  trop  indulgent. 

B. 

§  111.  B  initial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  href. 
B  medial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  Bourbon. 
B  final  is  rare  : 

1.  In  plomb  and  compounds  it  is  silent. 

2.  In  other  words  it  has  its  pure  sound. 

P,  V :  (fe-ra,  ve-nir.) 

F. 
§  112.  F  initial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  face,fer. 
F  medial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  sou/re,  suffire. 
F  final  has  generally  its  pure  sound :  actif,  chef. 

(a)  It  is  silent  in : — 

(1)  clef,  cerf -volant,  chef-d'ceuvre. 

(2)  bawfs,  ceufs,  nerfs,  but  not  in  boeuf,  ceuf,  nerf. 

(b)  It  has  the  sound  of  v  in  neuf  (nine),  when  carried  on 
to  the  next  word :  neuf  ans  =  veuv  ans. 

V. 

§  118.  V,  whether  initial  or  medial,  has  always  its  pure 
sound :  very  activite. 
It  is  never  final. 

*  It  is  also  sounded  in  julep,  jalap,  laps,  relaps,  forceps,  biceps,  reps, 
and  hanap. 
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R  (re-voir). 

§  114.  E  initial  has  always  its  pore  sound :  revoir. 
R  medial  has  always  its  pure  sound :  arreter. 
R  fi?iftl  has  generally  its  pure  sound :  finir. 

(a)  Er  final  presents  some  difficulty.  In  it  r  is  usually 
silent:  ex.  aimer,  donner,  officier,  etc.  The  following 
words  follow  the  general  rule,  and  sound  r: — 1.  Mono- 
syllables, as  hier,  mer,  etc.  2.  Hiver,  enfer,  cuiller, 
amer. 

(b)  In  two  other  words  only  is  r  final  unsounded :  monsieur 
and  its  plural,  messieurs.* 

(c)  When  naturally  silent  it  is  rarely  carried  on  to  next 
vowel. 

L  (le-ver). 

§  115.  L  initial  has  always  its  pure  seund :  laver,  long,  etc. 
L  medial  or  final  has  usually  its  pure  sound:    appder, 
filer,  sel,fil.     It  is  often  "mouille"     (§  184.) 

§  116.  L  mouiM 

1.  A  single  I  is  less  often  mouill£  than  double  I. 

2.  I  and  11  are  never  mouilW  unless  preceded  by  i. 

8.  Both  I  and  II  are  mouiU6  when  preceded  by  ai,  ei,  eui, 
cei,  oui :  t  travail,  bataille,  vieil,  vieille,  deuil,  feuille, 
aril,  oeillet,  fenouil,  houille. 

4.  -uill  is  mouill£  :  aiguille,  anguille;  but  nil  is  not  mouilld : 

huile,  tuile.    This  is  true  of  derivatives. 

5.  II  is  mouill£  when  preceded  by  i  alone.    Exceptions  \ 

mille,  tranquille,  ville,  village,  vaudeville,  etc. 

6.  I  (single),  preceded  by  i  alone,  is  sounded  as  in  scl, 

fil,  il.  Exceptions  :  (a)  I  is  mouill6  in  avril,  peril,  etc. 
(b)  The  I  is  silent  in  gentil,  sourcil,  fils,  fusil,  outil, 
banl,  persil,  etc.     (For  further  details,  see  §  185.) 

*  r  is  sounded  in  fier  (proud),  but  not  in  m  fier  (to  trust).  In  sieur, 
mondeigneur,  etc.,  it  is  sounded. 

f  AiJe  (wing)  is  the  only  exception.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
ail  (garlic). 
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M,  N. 
§  117.  The  nasal  consonants  are  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered in  connection  'with  the  nasal  vowels.    (See  §  77.) 

Superfluous  Symbols. 
Q,  C,  X,  W,  Th,  Eh,  PL 

Q. 

§  118.  Q  equals  k  :  quel. 
Q  final  occurs  only  in  two  words,  cinq,  coq ;  in  both  words 
it  is  sounded  like  k.    (§  132.) 

C. 
§  119.  C  sometimes  equals  the  hard  guttural  k  (kan), 
sometimes  it  equals  the  hard  dental  s  (sel). 

§  120.  C  initial  or  medial. 

C  before  a,  0,  u  =  k :  cage,  cor,  culte,  sculpteur. 
C  before  e,  i,  y  =  s  pure  :  cep,  sceptique,  id,  cygne. 
C  when  it  has  a  cedilla  (c)  under  it  =  s  pure:  g argon, 

recu,  deca, 
§  121.  C  final  is  usually  sounded  as  k :  roc,  avec. 

(1)  It  is  silent  in  the  endings  -one,  -anc  :  tronc,  Mane. 

(2)  It  is  silent  in  pore,  estomac,  clerc,  tabac,  echecs,  croc, 

accroc,  escroc,  lacs  (snare),  marc  (residuum). 

X. 
§  122.  X  usually  equals  ks :  taxe.    Sometimes  it  equals 
gz.     Sometimes  the  guttural  sound  disappears,  and  x 
equals  s  or  z. 

X  initial  is  very  rare :  Xeres  (sherry),  is  pronounced 

zeres. 
X  medial  =  gz  when  placed  between  two  vowels  :  exacte. 

=  88  in  soi xante,  soixantaine,  etc. 

=  z  in  deuxieme,  sixieme,  dixieme. 
X  final  is  usually  silent :  but 

(1)  It  is  sounded  as  s  pure  in  dix,  six.     (§  182). 

(2)  It  is  sounded  as  z  when  carried  on  to  the  next  vowel : 
aux  amis  =  auz  amis. 


§§  123-127. 
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w. 

§  128.  W  sometimes  equals  on,  sometimes  v. 
In  three  words  only  does  it  equal  ou,  viz.,  whig,  wagon, 
whiskey.    It  is  rare. 

Th. 

§  124.  Th  equals  t  pure :  le  the,  le  theatre. 

It  has  never  the  English  pronunciation  thin,  though. 
In  asthmZ  it  is  silent.     In  zinith  it  has  the  sound  of  t. 

Eh. 
§  125.  Rh  always  equals  r :  rhum,  enrhume. 

Ph. 
•  §126.  Ph  always  equals  f  pure :  philosophe. 

H. 

§  127.  H  is  either  'mute'  as  in  hidtre,  or  'aspirated'  as 
in  haricot.  Even  when  said  to  be  *  aspirated,1  h  is  not 
breathed  in  French  as  in  English.     (§  189.) 

In  most  French  words  the  h  is  '  mute ; '  but  there  are  two 
hundred  words  or  more  in  which  it  is  '  aspirated.1 

Those  words  most  in  use,*  in  which  the  h  is  aspirated,  are — 

1.  le  haillon,  rag  la  houille,  coal 
le  hareng,  herring  la  houle,  surge 
le  hasard,  hazard  la  houppe,  tuft 
le  heraut,  herald  la  hutte,  hut 

le  hetre,  beech  8.  hagard,  haggard 
le  homard,  lobster  hardi,  bold 

le  houblon,  hops  haut,  high 

le  houx,  holly  hideux,  hideous 

2.  la  hache,  axe  huit,  eight 

la  haie,  hedge  4.  harasser,  harass 

la  haine,  hatred  harnacher,  harness,  etc. 

la  halle,  market  hennir,  neigh 

la  halte,  halt  h^risser,  bristle  up 

la  harangue,  harangue  heurter,  knock  against 

la  harpe,  harp  hisser,  hoist 

la  hate,  haste  hurler,  howl. 

la  honte,  shame 

*  Complete  lists  may  be  made  from  a  good  dictionary. 

a 
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)f  4  iti  4  wpimted  *  in  a  word  in  its  simplest  form,  it  is  also 
ill  ttw  derivatives : 

b  aspirate  •  hardi,  hardimmt,  en-hardir, 
b  mute :  harmonie,  harmonieux,  en-hartnonique. 
Exceptions : 
A  is  aspirated    in  heros,  but  not  in  its  derivatives, 

heroine,  heroique,  etc 
h  is  silent  in  dix-huit,  although  it  is  aspirated  in  hurt. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  HI. 
§  128.  Scheme  of  Consonants.— In  §§94, 95,  the  most  usual 

names  have  been  employed ;  no  doubt  they  are  not  those  required 
by  great  accuracy  :  e.g.,  k  and  a  are  not  produced  in  the  throat, 
but  by  the  contact  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  with  the  soft  palate, 
and  are  not  true  'gutturals  ;'  ch  and  j  deserve  the  name  still 
less,  for  they  are  produced  by  contact  of  the  middle  of.  the 
tongue  with  the  hard  palate.  See  the  Physiological  Alphabet 
in  Professor  Max  Mtiller's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168,  and  the 
diagrams  in  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  Visible  Speech.  To  facilitate 
reference  to  other  books,  the  following  variations  of  the  nomen- 
clature should  be  noticed  among  others  :  checks  instead  of  mutes  ; 
explosive  instead  of  momentary;  fricative  instead  of  spirants; 
liquids  instead  of  trills  and  nasals  ;  tenues,  surds,  sharp,  instead 
of  hard ;  media,  sonant,  flat,  instead  of  soft  8  and  %  are  con- 
stantly called  sibilants ;  ch  and  j  aspirated  sibilants.  The  term 
mute  is  often  applied  to  all  the  consonants  except  I,  m,  n,  r. 

Liaison  (§  100). 

§  129.  Ending  -rd  -rt. — In  such  cases  as  the  following  the 
final  consonant  is  silent :  abord  agreable,  sort  affreux,  discours 
ennuyeux,  aspect  vmportun,  le  fort  et  le  foible,  mors  aux  dents. 
No  hiatus  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  sound  of  the  word  : 
abor  ogre* able,  aspec  importun :  this  is  true  of  other  double  con- 
sonants. Only  in  a  few  phrases  has  at  last  the  final  consonant 
gained  a  hearing  :  de  part  en  part,  un  fort  aimable  personnage ; 
il  est  fort  en  coUre,  etc. 

§  180.  Nasal  Vowels. — For  the  nasal  vowels  to  be  lost,  the 

grammatical  connection  between  the  words  must  be  very  strong. 

(a.)  They  are  lost,  and  the  hiatus  is  destroyed,  by  the 

sound  of   n  in  ton  orange;   mon   dme;   son  ardoise;   un 

bon  forivam;  certain  wuteur;  Vanckn  usage;  un  vain  espovr^ 

etc, 
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(b.)  They  are  maintained,  but  the  sound  of  n  is  added,  in 
un  komme;  un  ami;  Vun  et  V autre;  U  est  Hen  aimable; 
fen  etais  stir;  on  aime 

(c.)  The  slightest  apology  for  a  pause  is  sufficient  for  the 
continuance  of  the  nasal  sound  : — 

Que  dira-t'On  \  a  ces  gens 

Donnez-en  |  d  Pierre     y 

Le  jasmin  |  a  un  parfum  \  agreable 

Du  Men  \  et  du  mal 

Uessaim  \  alia  se  poser  sur  une  branche  dfarbre 

Le  Ckritien  \  excelle  en  vertus 

Ufaut  savoir  endurer  la  f aim  \  et  la  sot/. 

§  181.  Increase  of  liaison  in  Modern  French. — Littre  calls 

attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  final  consonant  is  now  often  carried 
on  to  the  following  vowel  in  cases,  where  a  few  years  since  the 
hiatus  was  preferred.     He  says : — 

"  II  est  encore  un  point  par  ou  notre  pronunciation  tend  a  so 
Beparer  de  celle  de  nos  peres  et  de  nos  aiieux ;  je  vcux  dire  des 
gens  du  dix-huitieme  et  du  dix-septieme  siecle :  c'est  la  liaison  des 
consonnes.  Autrefois  on  liait  beaucoup  moins ;  il  n'est  personne 
qui  ne  se  rappelle  avoir  entendu  les  vieillards  prononcer,  non, 
les  Eta-z-unis,  comme  nous  faisons ;  mais,  les  Eta  -unis.  A 
cette  tendance  je  n'ai  rien  a  objecter,  sinon  qu'il  faut  la  res- 
treindre  conformement  au  principe  de  la  tradition  qui,  dans  le 
parler  ordinaire,  n'4tend  pas  la  liaison  au  dela  d'un  certain 
nombre  de  cas  determiners  par  l'usage,  et  qui,  dans  la  declama- 
tion, supprime  les  liaisons  dans  tous  les  cas  ou  elles  seraient 
dures  ou  desagreables.  II  faut  se  conformer  a  ce  dire  de  1'abM 
d'Olivet,  '  La  conversation  des  honnetes  gens  est  pleine  d'hia- 
tus  volontaires  qui  sont  tellement  autorises  par  Tusage  que 
si  Ton  parlait  autrement  cela  serait  d'un  pedant  ou  d'un 
provincial ' " — Dictionary  Preface,  p.  xv. 

This  constant  liaison  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  influence  of 
printing  mainly,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  example  of  the 
theatre.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Marsh  is  valuable. 
"Genin  observes,  ( Aujourd'hui  il  n'est  pas  un  petit  commis 
de  magasin  qui  ne  se  pique  de  faire  sonner  les  liaisons  quand  il 
raisonne  sur  Tart-antique,  ou  se  plaint  d'avoir  froit-aux  pieds, 
ou  s'accuse  avec  fatuitrf  de  sea  torz-enverz-elle.'"  The  tendency 
to  pronounce  the  final  consonants  (which  is  but  a  single  case  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  disfranchised  letters  in  French  phonology, 
is  ascribed  by  Genin  to  the  influence  of  the  theatre,  where 
the  articulation  of  consonants  in  liaisons,  partly  for  metrical 
reasons  and  partly  for  the  sake  o!  distinctness,  has  always  been 
practised  in  versified  dramas.  Doubtless  in  Paris  and  in  France 
at  large,  the  influence  of  the  theatre  on  such  questions  is  very 
{peat  j  but,  as  the  corresponding  change  in  English  articulation 
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is  clearly  traceable,  not  to  theatrical  practice,  but  to  the  diffusion 
of  letters,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  like  effects  in  Prance  may 
be,  in  great  part  at  least,  ascribed  to  the  same  cause." — 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language  (Student's  Series),  p.  329. 

§  182.  Cinq,  six,  sept,  unit,  nenf,  dix.— The  final  con- 
sonant of  cinq,  six,  sept,  huit,  neuf,  dix,  when  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  will  be  sounded  or  not, 
according  as  a  pause  is  possible  or  not  between  the  words.  To 
say  the  same  thing  otherwise ;  if  the  word  bears  the  tonic  accent, 
the  consonant  is  sounded  ;  if  not,  it  is  silent.  This  is  true  of 
various  small  words  which  it  is  customary  now  to  sound  the 
final  consonant ;  but,  fils,  done,  alors. 

Examples : 

1.  Cet  homme  en  a  huit'  dans  sa  chanibre  (t  soundeu,. 

2.  Ce  petit  enfant  a  huit  dents'  (t  silent). 

§  183.  Medial  and  Double  Consonants. — 1.  In  Old  French 

all  accumulations  of  consonant  sounds  seem  to  have  been  more 
shunned  than  those  of  vowel  sounds.  Hence  the  rule  for  the 
pronunciation  of  older  French  stood  roughly  thus:  "  When  one  or 
more  consonants  occur  together,  sound  only  one."  This  neglect 
produced  in  course  of  time  its  natural  effect.  The  silent  con- 
sonants disappeared ;  the  sounded  ones  alone  remained.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  many  unsounded  consonants  still 
remain.  The  Latin  and  Greek  mania  in  the  sixteenth  century 
(see  §  17)  caused  many  consonants  which  had  dropped  out,  to 
be  restored  to  display  the  etymology.     (See  Montaigne,  etc.). 

2.  "Real  reduplications  of  consonants,  i.e.,  reduplications  of 
their  sound,  are  in  all  languages  extremely  rare.    In  English 
they    occur  only  under    one    condition.      In  compound  and 
derived  words,  where  the  original  root  ends,  and  the  super-added 
affix  begins,  with  the  same  letter,  there  is  a  reduplication  of  the 
sound,  and  not  otherwise.      In  the  following  words  .  .  .  .  we 
have  true  specimens  of  the  double  consonants  : — 
n  is  double  in  unnatural,  innate,  oneness, 
I      „       ,,        soulless,  civil-list,  palely. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  in  the  mouths  even 
of  correct  speakers,  one  of  the  double  sounds  is  often  dropped." 
— Dr.  Latham's  "  Handbook  of  the  English  Language,"  pp.  185, 
186. 

The  examples  given  by  Dr.  Latham  show  that  the  rule  must 
b#  understood  to  include  the  case  in  which  the  root  begins  with 
the  same  letter  with  which  the  prefix  ends. 

With  perhaps  the  exception  of  rr  in  the  Future  and  Condi- 
tional of  some  verbs,  the  above  will  be  a  safe  and  sufficient 
guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  double  consonants  in  French* 
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Both  Nodier  and  Littre  give  the  pronunciation  of — 

abaisser  —  abesS 

donner  —  done* 

ichapper  —  echapS 

lancette  —  lancite,  etc.,  etc. 

but  of   innS  —  innS 

irrigulier  —  irregulM 

UlettrS  —  illettre,  etc.,  etc. 

§  184.  MouiU6  Consonants. — "  The  so-called  mouiUe*  or 
softened  nasal,  and  all  other  mouille'  consonants,  are  produced 
by  the  addition  of  a  final  y." 

This  explanation  is  the  one  given  by  Professor  Max  Miiller. 
It  apparently  includes  such  combinations  as  ni  in  English  word 
onion,  li  in  million,  ti  in  action,  si  in  passion,  tu  in  picture,  du  in 
verdure,  in  all  of  which  the  sound  of  y  is  present. 

But  the  word  mouilU  has  usually  a  more  restricted  applica- 
tion. It  is  especially  said  of  I  and  n  when  this  y  sound  is 
heard.  If  the  y  were  written,  nothing  more  need  be  said,  for 
the  eye  would  guide  the  ear  sufficiently ;  unfortunately  no 
separate  symbol  has  been  fixed  upon.  In  Italian,  mouille'  I  is 
represented  by  gli ;  in  Spanish,  by  U ;  in  Portuguese,  by  Ih ;  in 
Provencal,  by  Ih ;  in  Old  French,  sometimes  by  Ih,  sometimes 
li.  In  Modern  French,  nothing  more  can  be  safely  said  than 
that  no  I  is  mouille"  unless  i  precedes, — an  assertion  almost  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  no  I  takes  the  sound  of  i  after  it,  unless  i 
is  written  before  it. 

This  negative  rule  is  not  of  much  use  ;  for  -il  and  -ill  are  far 
from  always  representing  a  mouille  sound. 

The  mouille  n  is  more  easy.  It  is  represented  by  gn  both  in 
French  and  Italian.     In  Spanish  there  is  a  distinct  symbol  n. 

§  135.  Mouille  1. — The  rules  given  in  §  116,  will  carry 
the  student  through  much  of  the  difficulty.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  list  of  exceptions  some  words  of  less  frequent 
occurrence.  We  will  repeat  rules  5  and  6,  and  give  complete 
lists  of  exceptions. 

5.  U  is  mouille  when  preceded  by  i  alone.    Exceptions  : — 

(1)  Mille,  tranquitte,  ville,  village,  vaudeville,  vaciller,  dis- 
tiller, oscUler,  scintitter,  calviUe,  chincilla,  codicille,  fibrille, 
gitte,  pupille,  pusillanime. 

(2)  Words  whose  prefix  is  il:  UUgal. 

(3)  Words  ending  in  -illaire :  capWaire. 

6.  I  preceded  by  i  alone  is  sounded  as  in  sel,  fil,  il.  But  I 
is  mouilltf  in  babil,  avril,  grisH,  piril,  fenil,  and  silent  in  gentil, 
sourcU,fU8,chenil,  fusil,  outU,  baril}  fournil.  The  differenco 
between  the  mouille  final  and  the  silent  final  is  very  small  in 
the  mouth  of  many  speakers. 
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§  186.  Variation*  in  pronunciation  of  1  mouille. — 

In  Paris  the  sound  of  the  following  i  or  y  is  alone  heard  in 
ordinary  speech,  the  I  sound  has  been  absorbed  :  fiUe  is  pro- 
nounced fi-ye  ;  feuille,  feu-ye ;  bataUUm,  bata-yon. 

Against  this  pronunciation  Littre  protests  with  exceptional 
earnestness.  He  marks  each  word  in  his  dictionary  in  this 
way  :  "  barbouiller,  bar-bou-lU,  U  mouUUs  et  non  bar-bovrye'" 
Bescherelle's  observations  on  this  point  are  worth  quoting. 
They  are  true. 

"  Dans  l'etat  actuel  de  la  langue  rrancaise  le  I  mouilU  se  pro- 
nonce  de  deux  facons.  Dans  les  provinces  du  midi  on 
prononce  les  deux  11  de  billet  comme  gl  dans  l'ltalien  bigUetti. 
A  Paris  et  dans  d'autres  localites  ou  les  supprime  dans  la  con- 
versation et  Ton  dit  bi-iet. 

"Sur  le  Theatre  Francais  ou  se  conserve  la  purete  de  la 
diction  francaise,  on  a  toujours  entendu  les  Talma,  les  Mars, 
les  Duplessis  articuler  a  la  maniere  meridionals  billet  (bUyet), 
piller  {pilyer),  meiUeur  (mettyeur)." 

After  having  given  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  pronunciation 
of  Paris  should  be  preferred,  Bescherelle  adds  : — 

"  Basant  notre  jugement  sur  ce  point  de  vue  et  sur  l'autorite 
des  meilleurs  grammairiens,  nous  dirons  qu'il  y  a  deux  manieres 
de  prononcer  le  I  mouilU,  Fune  propre  au  discours  soutenu, 
l'autre  a  la  conversation. 

§  187.  Gn  mouill^. — Gn  is  not  always  mouille.  The  two 
consonants  are  sometimes  separated  : 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  words  :  gnomon.* 

2.  In  stagnanty  stagnation,  agnat,  cognat,  diagnosis,  igni, 
inexpugnable,  magnat,  magnificat,  recognition. 

§  188.  R. — The  practice  of  leaving  out  the  r  altogether,  or  of 
pronouncing  it  deeply  in  the  throat — the  former  common  in  the 
south-east  of  England,  the  latter  a  northern  peculiarity, — must 
both  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  pronunciation  of  French. 

"  Many  adults  even  are  unable  to  produce  its  proper  effect, 
and  in  some  parts  this  defect  of  utterance  is  not  confined  to 
individuals,  but  pervades  whole  districts.  In  England  the  trill 
is,  at  the  best,  very  gentlv  executed  ;  while  in  Italy  it  becomes 
a  source  of  roughness  in  the  language,  producing  in  the  mouths 
of  manv  speakers  a  degree  of  asperity  which  quite  shames  the 
much-abused  German  gutturals.  It  would  be  as  well  if  pains 
were  taken  to  inculcate  the  true  sound  of  this  letter,  which 
otherwise  bids  fair  to  be  ejected  from  our  island.     In  the 

*  In  English  the  g  is  dropped.    In  French,  the  Bound  of  e  mute  is 
^ed  to  enable  the  two  consonants  to  be  sounded  :  gnomon— gue-nomon 
"ench,  and  'nomon  iu  English.     Compare psaumc  and  psalm. 
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southern  parts  of  the  country  the  final  r  has,  indeed,  almo ..'c 
vanished,  being  replaced  by  the  natural  vowel  e.  It  is  not  such 
sentences  as  *  round  the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascals  run  their 
rural  race'  which  occasion  much  difficulty.  The  initial  value 
of  r  is  easy :  it  is  the  final  sound  in  which  practice  and  instruction 
are  most  needed.  After  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  the  substituted  e 
is  itself  omitted;  thus  bar,  lord,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dis- 
tinguishable from  ba,  lod  (laud),  as  is  frequently  and  painfully 
evident  in  such  passages  as  '  Laud  ye  the  Lord,'  in  which  the 
first  word  is  identical  with  the  last." — Ellis. 

§  189.  Aspirate  h. — As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misconcep- 
tion in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  aspirate  h '  as  applied 
to  French,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  following  observations  of 
Max  Muller,  and  apply  them  to  French. 

"  If  we  breathe  freely,  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  and  the  breath 
emitted  can  be  distinctly  heard.  Yet  this  is  not  yet  our  h,  or  the 
spiritus  asper.  An  intention  is  required  to  change  mere  breathing 
into  h ;  .  .  .  the  breath  jerked  out  is  then  properly  called  asper, 
because  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  gives  to  it  a  certain 
asperity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  breath  is  slightly  curbed  or 
tempered  by  the  pressure  of  the  glottis,  and  if  thus  held  in,  it  is 
emitted  gently,  it  is  properly  called  spiritus  1enis,aoit  breath.  We 
distinctly  hear  it,  like  a  slight  bubble,  if  we  listen  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  any  initial  vowel,  as  in  old,  art,  ache,  ear,  or  if  we  pro- 
nounce 'my  hand*  as  it  is  pronounced  by  vulgar  people, ' my  arid. ' " 

In  older  French  it  was  apparently  the  spiritus  asper  that  was 
heard.  Palsgrave  seems  to  speak  distinctly  on  this  point.  He 
says,  "  This  letter  h  where  he  is  written  in  French  wordes  hath 
somtyme  suche  a  sounde  as  we  use  to  gyve  hym  in  these 
words  in  our  tong :  have,  hatred,  hens,  hart,  hurt,  hobby,  and 
suche  lyke,  and  than  he  hath  his  aspiration  :  and  somtyme  he 
is  written  in  frenche  wordes  and  hath  no  sounde  at  all,  no  more 
than  he  hath  with  us  in  these  wordes  (i  honest,  honour,  habun- 
daunce,  habUacion  and  such  like,  in  whiche  h  is  written  and 
not  sounded  with  us."  Still  it  may  only  have  been  the  modern 
aspirate  h.  See  Ellis,  pp.  805  and  831,  French  Orthoepists  of 
Sixteenth  Century. 

In  the  French  of  the  present  day  it  is  only  the  spiritus  lenis 
that  is  heard  :  le  hiros  is  pronounced  le  iros ;  te  haricot,  le  aricot; 
Us  hiros,  U  Sros ;  les  haricots,  U  aricot*.  Hiatus  is  allowed.  The 
his  "dropped."* 

*  Littre*  says  that  in  certain  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Nor* 
mandy,  the  h  is  distinctly  aspirated  as  in  English.  He  adds, "  Cela  vaut 
mieuz."  In  Paris,  however,  it  is  not  thus  aspirated — of  this  there  is 
no  doubt.  Marsh's  observations  on  h  .may  be  read  with  profit.  Lec- 
tures, pp.  352,  353. 
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§  140.  Proper  Kames. — The  various  rules  on  the  consonants 
apply  more  or  less  to  Proper  Names,  but  the  following  addi- 
tional observations  may  be  found  useful 

1.  I  is  silent  in  the  endings  ~auld}  -axdt,  -ould :  as,  Arnault ; 
LaBochefoucauld.     (§  133.) 

2.  r  is  sounded  in  Aimer,  Esther,  Jupiter,  etc. 

3.  b  final  is  sounded  :  as,  Job,  Achab,  Jacob,  etc. 

4.  d  final  is  sounded  :  as,  David,  Alfred,  le  Cid,  Harold. 
But  d  final  is  silent  when  preceded  by  r :  as,  St.  Bernard. 

5.  ti  equals  si  in  endings,    tien,  tius  :    Venitien,  Actium. 

(b)  t  is  sounded  in  le  Christ,  but  not  in  JSsns-CJvrist. 

(c)  t  and  th  final  are  generally  sounded  :  as,  Japhet,  Brest, 
Elizabeth.     Except : — Mahomet,  Bajazet ;  also  Goth  with  its- 
compounds. 

6.  s  medial  is  silent  in  such  proper  names  as  V Hospital, 
Laisni,  le  Maistre,  Duguesclin,  Duchesne,  PrasJm,  etc.  In 
their  ordinary  use  as  common  nouns  these  words  have  lost 
the  8 :  ex.  I'hopital.    (§  49.) 

8  final  is  sounded  in  ancient  and  foreign  proper  names  :  as, 
Jisus,*  AgSsUas,  Cresus,  Bacchus,  Mars,  Rubens,  OU  Bias. 
Except  Judas.     It  is  also  sounded  in  Bheims. 

7.  (i.)  ch  has  the  sound  of  ch  in  chou,  in  PsychS,  Chiron, 
AchSron,  Achille,  Archimide,  Ezichiel,  Zachte  and  Michel. 

Ch,  however,  equals  h  in  Michel-Ange. 
(ii.)  c  is  pronounced  in  Marc. 

8.  x  in  Bruxelles  has  the  sound  of  ss. 

9.  h  is  aspirated  in  Harold,  Homfroi,  Hugues. 

"  Henri  :  On  trouve  beaucoup  d'exemples  pour  et  contre 
l'aspiration ;  cependent  le  mieux  est  d'aspirer  le  h  dans  ce 

mot.     Dans  le  style  soutenu,  il  faut  aspirer  le  h 

Mais  l'aspiration  se  perd  dans  le  ton  f amilier  de  la  conver- 
sation."— Bescherelle. 

§  141.  Modern  Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  France. — 

In  France  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  differs  mostly  from  that 
of  ordinary  French  in  that : — 

1st.  Every  e  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  accented  :  lea. 
2nd.  There  are  no  nasal  vowels  :  factum. 
3rd.  Every  final  consonant  is  Bounded  :  bonus. 
4th.  In  the  syllable  qu  the  u  is  sounded  :  equus. 

But  the  tonic  accent  is  laid  as  usual  on  the  last  syllable ;  of  s 

course  wrongly.    (§40.) 

A  number  of  semi-naturalized  words  follow  this  pronuncia- 
tion, and  not  that  of  ordinary  French  :  they  are  mentioned  in 
their  place  :  vwat,  exSat,  factotum,  album,  etc.,  etc.  (§  151.) 

*  Not  in  JtonS'ChrUU 
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§  142.  Pronunciation  of  Old  French. — The  following 

simple  rule  will  enable  the  student  to  pronounce  with  sufficient 
correctness  most  of  the  Old  French  given  : — 

Pronounce  the  Old  French  words  as  are  now  the  correspond- 
ing modern  words : — 

Pronounce  nies        as  is  now  pronounced  niece 


altre               , 

9                             99 

autre 

chevel            , 

9                            99 

cheveu 

il  donet          , 

9                            99 

il  donne 

cner               , 

9                            99 

cceur 

bues               , 

9                            99 

boeufs 

puet               , 

9                            99 

peut 

iex                 , 
Dex                , 

9                           99 
9                            99 

yeux 

Dien 

chevax           , 

9                            99 

chevaux 

chevalx          , 

9                             99 

chevaux 

meur              , 

9                            99 

mur 

cigoigne         , 

9                             9» 

cigogne 

fuit                , 

9                             99 

fut 

amur              , 

9                             99 

amour 

viez                , 

9                             99 

vieux,  ei 

Of  course  this  is  not  offered  as  a  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Old  French  :  still  it  is  an  approximation  ;  of  that  there  is  little 
doubt.  It  is  far  better  than  any  pronunciation  according  to 
the  modern  value  of  the  symbols. 
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BOOK    III.— ACCIDENCE. 


FABTS  OF  SFEECH. 

§  148.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are  of  three  kinds : 

I.  Nouns. 
II.  Verbs. 
III.  Particles. 

I.  The  first  kind  consists  of : 

Nouns  Substantive  (or  simply  Subst        ves), 
Nouns  Adjective  (or  simply  Adjectives), 
Pronouns. 

II.  The  second  consists  of  Verbs  only. 

III.  The  third  consists  of: 

Adverbs, 
Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, 
Interjections. 

Hence  the  Parts  of  Speech  may  be  said  to  be  eight : 

Substantives,  Adverbs, 

Adjectives  (including  Articles).  Prepositions, 

Pronouns,  Conjunctions, 

Verbs,  Interjections, 

(with  flexion.)  (without  flexion.)* 

*  .Except  Adverbs  to  some  small  extent. 
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Chapter  I. — Substantives  and  Adjectives. 

§  144.  THE   SUBSTANTIVE, 

Substantives  may  be : 

1.  Proper:  Caesar,  London, 

2.  Common  :  king,  city. 

Common  Substantives  are  divided  into : 

1.  Abstract  :  wisdom,  justice. 

2.  Concrete  :  table,  air. 
8.  Collective  :  multitude. 

Substantives  have : 

1.  Gender  (or  Class) :  Masculine  and  Feminine. 

2.  Number  :  Singular  and  Plural. 

3.  Case. 

Obs. — The  case-endings  found  in  Latin  and  in  Old  French 
Substantives  and  Adjectives  have  disappeared  in  Modern  French, 
their  places  are  supplied  by  Prepositions.  In  some  of  the  Pro- 
nouns and  in  the  Articles  real  cases  are  found.  With  these  the 
cases  are  two  :  Subjective  and  Objective.  It  is  convenient  to 
employ  these  terms  occasionally  for  Substantives  and  Adjectives. 
It  is  also  convenient  sometimes  to  speak  of  a  as  followed  by  a 
Dative,  or  of  de  as  followed  by  a  Genitive. 

§  145.  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1.  Adjectives  are  of  two  kinds : 

(1)  Qualificative  :  bon,  grand,  vert,  chaud,  etc. 

(2)  Determinative  :  le,  son,  ce,  plusieurs,  etc. 

2.  The  Qualificative  Adjectives  include — 

(1)  Present  Participles. 

(2)  Past  Participles. 

8.  The  Qualificative  Adjectives  are  usually  capable   of 
three  varieties  of  form,  called  "  Degrees  of  Comparison." 
The  Positive, 
The  Comparative, 
The  Superlative. 
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4.  The  Determinative  Adjectives  include— 

The  Article  :  le,  etc. 

The  Adjective  Pronouns  :  mon,  ce,  etc. 

The  Numerals  :  un,  premier,  etc. 

5.  The  Articles  have  special  forms   for  gender,  le,  la; 
number,  le  les;  case,  le,  du,  au. 

6.  The  Adjective  Pronouns  have  special  forms  for  gender, 
mon,  ma;  number,  mon,  mes. 

7.  A  few  Numeral  Adjectives  have  special  gender  or  num- 
ber forms :  un,  une;  vingt,  quatre-vingts  ;  premier,  premiere, 

ARTICLES. 

§  146.  The  Article  is  a  kind  of  Determinative  Adjective. 

The  Articles  are  divided  into  Definite  and  Indefinite. 

(1)  Definite  Akticle. 
Singular.  Plural. 

M.  F.  M.  F» 

Subjective,      le       la  les        les       the 


Objective,  • 


le       la  les  les  the 

du      dela  des  des  {J^JJ, 

au      &  la  aux  aux  to  the 

Partitive  Genitive. 


du  de  la  des  des     \ 

(any 

To  prevent  two  vowel  sounds  from  coming  together,  when 
the  next  word  begins  with  vowel  or  silent  h — 
T        is  used  instead  of    le    or    la 
de  T        „         „  du    „    de  la 

»  *         »         >»  au    „    &  la. 

(2)  Indefinite  Article. 

M.  F. 

Subjective,  un  une,  a 

!un  une  a 

d'un  d'une  of  a,  from  a 

a  un  a  une  to  a. 
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E  IN  ADJECTIVES. 


FORMATION  OF 

§  147.  Unless  the  masculine  already  ends  in  e  unaccented, 
that  letter  is  added  to  it :  clair,  claire.  But  changes  are 
often  made  before  the  e  is  added : 

I.  If  the  Masculine  ends — 

(a)  In  f,  the  f  is  changed  into  v:  neuf,  neuve. 

(b)  In  x,  the  x  is  changed  into  s :  glorieux,  ghrieuse. 

But  vieux,  old,  has  vietUe,  from  vieU. 
„    doux,  sweet,  has  douce. 
„    roux,  reddish,  has  rousse. 
„    faux,  false,  has  fausse. 
n    prifify  prefix,  hB&prifixe. 

(c)  In  -eur  the  r  is  changed  into  s :  trompeur,  trompeuse. 

(1)  The  following  comparatives  simply  add  e  mute: 


meilleur 

majeur 

mineur 

supeneur 

infeneur 

anterieur 

post&ieurj 

exterieur 

ulteneur 


meilleure 

majeure 

mineure 

superieure 

inferieure 

anterieure 

posterieure 

ext&ieure 

ult&ieure 


better 

major 

minor 

superior 

inferior 

anterior 

posterior 

exterior 

ulterior 


(2)  Most  words  in  -teur  *  make  •trice, 
accusateur  accusatrice 


accusing 

(d)  In  -ien,  -eil,  -as,t  -on,  the  consonant  is  doubled : 
Similarly : 


belt  ) 
beau  j 
nouvel  I  \ 
nouveau) 
folj  ) 
fou  J 
molj  ) 
mou  j 
gentil 


beUe 

nouvelle 

foUe 

molle 
gentille 


fine 
new 
foolish 

soft 

m 

pretty 


*  Words  in  -teur  are  really  substantives.  f  Mas  only  has  rase. 

X  This  older  form  is  now  only  employed  before  a  vowel  or  h  unaspi- 
rated,  to  avoid  hiatus ;  un  oel  tomme,  un  nouvel  accident. 
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nul  nolle  null 

epais  epaisse  thick 

expres  expresse  express 

grotf  grosse  big 

sot  sotte  silly 

bellot  bellotte  ^rtffy 

vieillot  vieillotte  ofcft*A 

(e)  In  -et  the  consonant  is  usually  doubled :  muet,  muette.* 

But  an  accent  is  put  instead  in  the  following  words : 

discret  discrete  discreet 

replet  replete  replete 

inquiet  inquiete  uneasy 

secret  secrete  secret 

concret  concrete  concrete 

complet  complete  complete 

(/)  In  -er  an  accent  is  pat :  cher,  chere,  dear. 

II.  The  following  Adjectives,  by  modifying  the  ending,  try 
to  keep  the  sound  of  the  masculine : 

grec  grecque  Greek 

tare  turque  Turkish 

public  publique  public 

caduo  caduque  decrepit 

long  lorjgue  long 

m.  The  following  Adjectives  have  -che  in  the  feminine  : 
frais  fralche  fresh 

blanc  blanche  white 

franc  t  franche  frank  ( = sincere) 

sec  seche  dry 

IV.  The  following  Adjectives  have  -t  in  the  feminine : 

favori  favorite  favourite 

coi  coite  snug 

absous  absoute  absolved 

dissons  dissoute  dissolved 


T 


*  Compare  Verbs,    f  franc,  the  proper  name,  haafranque.  (§  205.) 
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PLUBAL  IIT  ADJECTIVES  AKD  STTBSTAHTIVES. 

§  148.  Plural  of  ordinary  Adjectives  and  Substantives, 

General  Rule* 
The  letter  s  is  added  to  the  singular. 

Special  Rules  and  Exceptions. 

(1)  If  the  singular  ends  in — 

-s,  -x,  -z,  no  change  is  needed. 

-au,  -eu,*  -x  is  added. 

-al,  the  -al  is  changed  into  aux 

(2)  Seven  words  in  -ou  have  x  : 

bijou  jewel 

caillou  pebble 

genou  knee 

hibou  owl 

chou  cabbage 

joujou  plaything 

pou  louse 


bijoux 

cailloux 

genoux 

hiboux 

choux 

joujoux 

poux 


baux 

coraux 

6maux 

vitraux 

soupiraux 


(8)  Five  words  in  -ail  have  -auxj: 
bail  lease 

corail  coral 

£mail  enamel 

vitrail  glass  window 

soupirail       air-hole 

(4)  The  singular  of  yeux,  eyes,  is  ceil. 

aieux,  ancestors,  is  aieul. 
cieux,  heavens,  is  ciel. 
travaux,  works,  is  travail. 

§  140.  Plural  of  Words  taken  Substantively. 

Verbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  etc.,  used  substantively, 
remain  unchanged  under  all  circumstances, f  ex. : 

Les  qui,  Us  out,  Us  oui-dire,  Us  rendez-vous. 


*  Except  bleu,  Ueus,  feu,  late/ett*  (rare). 

f  Such  words  a?e  always  masculine.     (See  §  158.) 
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§  150.  Plural  of  Proper  Names. 

(1)  In  French  a  proper  name  as  such  is  incapable  of 
plural :  Les  deux  Comeille. 

(2)  In  imitation  of  the  Latin,  the  plural  form  is  given  to 
a  few  names  of  families;  as,  Les  Horaces  (Horatii),  les 
Or acques  (Gracchi),  Us  Bourbons,  les  Stuarts,  etc. 

(8)  A  proper  name  may  be  accidentally  employed  as  a 

common  substantive,  and  can  then  take  a  plural ; 
II  y  a  plusieurs  RapJiaels  au  Louvre. 

There  are  several  Raphaels  in  the  Louvre  (i.e.,  paintings). 

§  151.  Plural  of  Foreign  Words. 

When  a  foreign  word  (or  whatever  part  of  speech  it  may 
originally  have  been)  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized  as 
a  noun,  it  takes  the  marks  of  the  plural  according  to  the 
rules  which  are  usual  in  the  language  into  which  it  is 
adopted.  Hence  the  difficulty  reduces  itself  to  deciding 
whether  the  word  is  naturalized  or  not  (§  141). 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  most  of  those  words 
about  which  there  may  be  doubt  in  French. 

(a)  The  following  take  s: 

Latin. 


accessit 

'  proxime  accessit ' 

memento 

memento 

agenda* 

memorandum-book 

minimum 

minimum 

alibi 

alibi 

maximum 

maximum 

aparte 

aside 

pensum 

imposition  (task) 

debet 

balance-due 

placet 

petition 

deficit 

deficit 

quiproquo 

quidproquo 

duplicata 

duplicate 

quolibet 

jest 

errata  f 

errata 

recipisse N 

receipt 

exeat 

leave 

recto  M 

right-hand  page 

factotum 

factotum 

reliquai^ 

balance 

forum 

forum 

verso 

left-hand  page 

folio 

folio 

visa 

visat 

impromptu 

impromptu 

ultimatum 

ultimatum ' 

*  Duplicate,  agenda,  errata,  lazzi,  macaroni,  are  plural  words  which 
have  been  naturalized  in  French  as  nouns  of  the  singular  number. 
OoncetH  and  dilettanti  are  similarly  employed,  but  are  not  so  established. 
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dogma 
diorama 

dogma 
diorama 

Greek. 

panorama 

panorama 

alto 

concerto 
dno 
finale 

alto 

concerto 
duo 
end 

Italian. 

imbroglio 
lazzi 
oratorio 
trio 

confusion 
jest 

oratorio 
tno 

embargo 

embargo 

Spanish. 
aviso 

dispatch-boat 

landwehr 

landwehr 

German. 
thaler 

thaler 

(0)  The  following  do  not  take  s: 

(1)  alleluia  magnificat 

ave*  Te-Deum 

credo.  miserere* 

and  other  similar  ecclesiastical  words. 

(2)  ex-voto  ecce-homo 

fac-simile  in- octavo 

post-scriptnm      auto-da-fe 

and  other  similar  compound  words. 

§  152.  Plural  of  Compound  Substantives  and  Adjectives. 

Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  for  the  most 
part  nothing  but  shortened  phrases.* 

In  the  greater  number  of  such  words  some  of  the  con- 
necting words  are  omitted,  and  their  place  is  supplied 
by  a  hyphen  :  ex.,  un  ca&se-tete,  tomahawk. 

In  some  the  hyphen  is  present  when  there  is  no  such 
omission :  aide-de-camp. 

In  a  very  small  number  the  various  parts  are  joined 
together  without  a  hyphen,  and  yet  the  word  is  treated 
as  compound :  monsieur. 

*  There  are  two  kinds  of  compound  words  (§  41).     Only  one  kind  is 
spoken  of  here. 
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des  aides-de-camp 
des  arcs-en-ciel 
des  chefs-d'oeuvre 
des  clins-d'oeil 
des  maitres-es-arts 
des  coups  de  pied 


Easy  Examples.* 

A. 

In  such  compound  words  as  the  following,  the  phrase  is 
complete.  In  some  a  hyphen  is  put ;  more  generally  it  is 
omitted. 

un  aide-de-camp 

un  arc-en-ciel         rainbow 

un  chef-d'oeuvre     master-piece 

un  clin  d'oeil  wink,  glance 

un  maitre-es-arts   M.A,     ' 

un  coup  de  pied    kick 

B. 

"  An  adjective  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  substan- 
tive with  which  it  is  in  attribution."     (v.  Syntax.) 

1.  Hence  such  plurals  as  the  following : 

un  beau-frere  brother-in-law  des  beaux-freres 

un  rouge-gorge        robin  des  rouges-gorges 

un  franc-macon      free-mason        des  francs-macons 

une  chauve-souris  bat 

un  etat-major  staff 

une  basse-cour       poultry-yard 

2.  In  the  following  words  one  of  the  substantives  is  used 
adjectively : 

un  chou-fleur  cauliflower       des  choux-fleurs 

un  oiseau-mouche        hummi?ig-bird  des  oiseaux-mouches 
un  lieutenant-colonel  des  lieutenants -colonels 

3.  The  following  words,  although  written  like  simple 
words,  are  treated  as  compound,  and  come  under  the  same 
rule  of  agreement : 

good  soul 

nobleman 

my  lord 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


des  chauves-souris 
des  etats-majors 
des  basses-cours 


bonhomme 

gentilhomme 

monseigneur 

monsieur 

madame 

mademoiselle 


bonshommes 

gentilshommes 

messeigneurs 

messieurs 

mesdames 

mesdemoiselles 


*  See  §  218. 
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c. 

"  Verbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  etc.,  used  substantively, 
remain  unchanged  tinder  all  circumstances.19    (§  149.)    Hence 

(pr.  +  n.)  un  avant-poste       out-post  des  avant-postes 

(adv.  -f-n.)  une  arriere-pensee  secret  thought  des  arriere-pensees 

(V.  4-  pr.)  un  rendez-vous      meeting  des  rendez-vous 

(v.  +  v.)    un  oui-dire  .  hearsay  des  oui-dire 

(pp.  +  adv,)  une  apres-midi    afternoon  des  apr^s-midi 

GENDER. 

§  153.  Gender  is  a  grammatical  word  which  means  class 
pr  kind :  it  is  only  applied  to  words. 

Nouns  have  two  genders  in  French, — The  Masculine  and 
the  Feminine,    Nouns  have  no  Neuter. 

PART  I. 

SUBSTANTIVES  SIGNIFYING  THINGS  WITH  SEX. 

§  154.  Np.mes  of  males  are  usually  masculine;  but  not 
always. 
Names  of  females  are  usually  feminine ;  out  not  always. 

§  155.  Many  substantives,  signifying  things  with  sex,  have 
a  masculine  word  for  the  male,  and  a  feminine  word  for  the 
female.*     (§  229). 

They  show  these  forms  in  two  ways : 

(a.)  By  the  use  of  a  different  word. 

Persons  :  j 

fr&e  brother  sobut  $ 

garcon  boy  fille 

gendre  son-in-law  bru 

homme  man  femme 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  more  common  the  animal,  or  the  greater 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  the  male  and  the  female,  the  more 
certainly  will  there  be  a  double  form.  - 
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moine 

monk 

religieuse 

neveu 

nephew 

niece 

oncle 

uncle 

tante 

pere 

father 

mere 

parrain 

god-father 
Animals  : 

marraine 

belier 

ram 

brebis 

bouc 

he-goat 

chevro 

cerf 

stag 

biche 

coq 

cock 

poule 

&alon 

stallion 

jument 

jars 

gander 

oie 

lievre 

hare 

hase 

singe 

monkey 

guenon 

sanglier 

icild-boar 

laie 

verrat 

boar 

trnie  '■ 

§155. 


(/?.)  By  the  use  of  suffixes. 

The  feminine  is  usually  formed  from  the  masculine  ac- 
cording to  rules  given  for  adjectives  : 


serin 

canary 

serine 

eleve 

pupil 

eleve 

lion 

lion 

lionne 

tourtereau 

dove 
Exceptions  : 

tourterelle  etc.,  etc. 

9  following  words  in  -e  have 

-sse: 

comte 

count 

comtesse 

druide 

druid 

druidesse 

hote 

host 

h6tesse 

maitre 

master 

* 

maltresse 

maire 

mayor 

mairesse 

negre 

negro 

negresse 

ogre 

ogre 

ogresse 

pretre 

priest 

pretresse 

prince 

prince 

princesse 

prophete 

prophet 

prophetesse 

§155. 
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traitre  traitor  traitresse 

fine  ass  finesse 

tigre  tiger  tigresse 

(2)  The  following  without  -e  also  have  -sse : 


abbe 

abbot 

abbesse 

due 

duke 

duchesse 

bailleur 

lessor 

bailleresse 

demandeur 

plaintiff 

demanderesse 

defendeur 

defendant 

defenderesse 

dien 

god 

deesse 

pair 

peer 

pairesse 

(8)  Noons  in  -tenr,  have  -trice : 

accusateur  accusatrice. 

(4)  4fam  the  following : 


emperenr 

emperor 

imperative 

chantetur 

singer 

chanteuse* 

ambassadenr 

ambassador 

ambassadrice 

(6)  Yarious  suffixes : 

w 

fils 

son 

fille 

lonp 

wolf 

louve 

paysan 

peasant 

paysanne 

daim 

deer 

daine 

heros 

hero 

heroine 

roi 

king 

reine 

poulain 

colt 

pouliche 

perroquet 

parrot 

perruche 

chevreuil 

roe-buck 

chevrette 

(») 

gouverneur 

tutor 

gouvernante 

serviteur 

servant 

servante 

to 

compagnon 

companion 

copapagne 

(d) 

dindon 

turkey 

dinde 

canard 

drake 

cane 

*  Oantatrice  is  a  professional  singer. 


102  ACCJifcfcNCEL  §§  156, 157. 

PART  IL 

SUBSTANTIVES  SIGNIFYING  THINGS  WITHOUT 

SEX. 

§  156.  Names  of  things  without  sex  are  sometimes  mas- 
culine, sometimes  feminine.  There  are  no  neater  nouns  in 
French ;  most  Latin  neuters  have  become  masculine. 

Rule  op  'mute  e/    (§  282.) 

1.  Substantives  which  end  in  'mute  e'  are  feminine. 

2.  Substantives  which  do  not  end  in  'mute  e'  are 
masculine. 

§  157.  The  exceptions  are  numerous;  they  amount  to 
about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number. 

These  exceptions  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  in 
three  principal  classes  :* 

Class  I.  Nouns  in  which  the  meaning  affords  the 
simplest  or  the  only  clue  to  the  gender : 

tin  frene,  an  ash  (name  of  tree) ; 
un  Uvre  (book) ;  une  livre  (pound). 

Class  II.  Nouns  which  are  feminine,  although  they  do 
not  end  in  e  mute : 

la  loi,  la  douleur,  etc. 

Class  III.  Nouns  which  are  masculine,  although  they 
do  end  in  e  mute : 

le  verbe,  le  beurre,  etc. 
Each  of  these  classes  may  be  further  divided  into : 

(1)  Those  nouns  which  break  through  the  rule  of  the 
'  mute  e,'  because  of  the  etymology.  Such  words  are  not 
irregular — they  only  obey  another  rule.  They  are  always 
given  first. 

(2)  Those  which  break  through  the  rule  of  the  '  mute  e ' 
without  any  such  reason.  These  words  only  can  be  called 
'  irregular/    They  are  few  in  number.    (See  Appendix,  C.) 

*  The  classification  corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  that  in  §§  282-272, 

where  the  reason  of  the  gender  is  given,  when  such  reason  is  known. 

t 
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Class  I. 
Nouns  in  which  the  meaning  affords  the  best  or  the  only 
clue  to  the  gender.    (§§  238-240.) 
§  158.  Masculine  are  : 

1.  Adjectives,  verbs,  conjunctions,  etc.,  taken  substantively: 
un  etre,  a  being ;  le  rire,  laughter ;  le  repentir,  repentance  ; 
le  savoir,  knowledge  ;  lefossiU;  leflaide;  lemeuble,  furniture. 

2.  Trees  and  shrubs :  as,  un  frene,  an  ash. 
Exceptions  to  2. — Epine,  thorn;  with  compounds,  aub* 

epine,  hawthorn,  etc. ;  bourdaine,  alder-buckthorn ;  ronce, 
briar ;  vigne,  vine  ;  viorne,  wayfaring  tree,  viburnum  ;  yeuse, 
evergreen-oak. 

3.  Metals  and  minerals :  as  for,  gold ;  le  cuivre,  copper. 

4.  The  decimal  system  of  money,  weights  and  measures. 

5.  Seasons,  months,  days  of  the  week. 

§  159.  Substantives  with  Double  Gender.     (§  233.) 


1.  un  aune 
un  livre 
un  poele 
un  somme 
u*ii  tour 

2.  un  moule 
un  crepe 

8.  un  office 
un  voile 
un  manche 

4.  un  pendule 

5.  le  faux 
le  fin 

le  vague 

6.  un  couple 
lesgens  ) 

resolus ) 
personne 
quelque   ) 

chose    ) 
merci 
le  poste 

7.  le  memoire 
le  remise 


alder 
book 
stove 
nap 
turn 
mould 

crape    [time, 
duty,  church- 
veil,  pretence 
handle 
pendulum 
forgery,  etc. 
gist 
vagueness 


une  aune 
une  livre 
une  poele 
une  somme 
une  tour 
une  moule 
une  crepe 
une  office 
une  voile 
une  manche 
une  pendule 
la  faux 
la  fin 
la  vague 


couple  (married)  une  couple 

les  vieilles 


gens       ) 
une  personne  person 


resolute  people 

nobody 

something 

thanks 

post  (situation)  la  poste  ^ 

bill  la  memoire 

fly,  cab  la  remise 


ell 

pound 
frying-pan 
sum 
tower 
mussel 
pancake 
pantry 
sail 
sleeve 
clock 
scythe 
end 
wave 

couple,  brace 
old  p  *o))fc 
(§  23J) 


une  chose 
la  merci 


a  thing 

mercy 
post  (mail) 
memory 
remittance 


lOt  ACCIDENCE.  §§  160-165. 

&>  The  following  are  common  in  the  masculine,  but  very 
rare  in  the  feminine  : — 

un  espace         space  le  quadrille      quadHlle 

lo  givre  hoar-frost  le  reclame        advertisement 

un  interligne    space  between        le  rel&che         rest 

lines  le  triomphe      triumph 

Class  II. 

Nouns  which  are  feminine,  although  they  do  not  end  in 

'e  mute;    (§§241251.) 

§  160.  Feminine  nouns  which  do  not  end  in  '  e  mute '  are 
only  found  ending  in  a,  6,  i,  f,  m,  n,  r,  8,  t,  u,  z. 

The  greater  number  of  nouns  even  with  these  endings  are 
masculine. 

§  161.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -a. 

la  polka,  la  villa,  la  veranda,  la  se*pia, 

§  162.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -6. 

Only  nouns  in  -t6,  -ti6,  are  feminine.  They  are  mostly 
derived  from  Latin  words  in  -tatem  of  the  feminine  gender  : 
la  verite,  veritatem. 

§  163.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -i. 

(a)  From  Latin  feminines  are  derived  : 

la  loi         law  la  foi         faith 

(b)  Is  irregular : 

la  paroi     partition 

§  164.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -f. 
From  Latin  feminines  are  derived  : 

la  nef        nave  la  clef      key 

la  soif       thirst 

§  165.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -m. 
From  the  Latin  feminine  is : 
la  faim     hunger 

*  Masculines  in  -U  are  un  pdM,  pie ;  un  traitt,  treaty  ;  un  c6U,  side, 
^    (§242.) 
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§  166.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -n.   (§  246.) 

(a)  Almost  all  feminine  noons  in  -w  are  derived  from 
feminine  Latin  nouns  in  -ionem : 

(1)  Nouns  in  -ion:  la  legion  (legionem).  (2)  Nouns 
in  -aison:  la  maison,  house  (mansionem).  (3)  La  facon, 
workmanship ;  la  contrefacon,  forgery ;  la  lecon,  lesson ; 
la  rancon,  ransom.  (4)  La  boisson,  drink;  la  moisson, 
harvest;  la  cuisson,  cooking.  (5)  La  toison,  fleece;  la 
cloison,  partition.  (6)  La  prison;  la  trahison,  treason. 
(7)  La  chanson,  song. 

(b)  The  following  are  not  derived  from  Latin  nouns  in 
•ionem,  but  are  feminine  like  those  which  are  so  derived : 

la  gamison,  garrison ;  la  gue'rison,  cure.* 

(c)  Are  also  feminine  as  in  Latin : 

la  main,  hand ;  la  fin,  end. 

§  167.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  -r.    (§  247.) 

(a)  Are  feminine  in  Latin  :  la  chair,  flesh ;  la  cour,  court ; 

(b)  Are  irregular :  (1)  la  cuiller,  spoon ;  la  mer,  sea. 
(2)  Abstract  nouns  in  -eur. — Abstract  nouns  in  -eur  are 

mostly  derived  from  Latin  nouns  in  -or,  -orem:  color, 
colorem.  The  Latin  nouns  -are  masculine  :  colorem.  The 
French  nouns  are  feminine  :  la  couleur. 

(8)  Concrete  Nouns  in  -eur. — The  only  concrete  feminine 
nouns  in  -eur  are — la  vapeur,  vapour;  la  fleur,  flower; 
les  moeurs,  manners;  la  liqueur,  liquor.  These  also  are 
masculine  in  Latin. t 


*  1.  Masculines  in  -ion  are  million,  bastion,  and  lampion.  2.  All 
words  in  -son  (not  'aison),  and  -c,on,  which  are  not  given,  are  masculine. 
None  of  these  masculines  are  from  Latin  nouns  in  -ionem.  They  are 
perfectly  regular. 

f  Only  honneur,  dlshonneur,  and  labour  are  masculine  as  in  Latin. 
Le  bonheur,  good  luck,  and  mainour,  HI  luck,  are  compounds  of  fym 
and  hour,  mal  and  hour  respectively.  Hour  is  from  augurium,  like 
augure,  also  masculine.    It  is  now  obsolete. 
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§§  168-17*. 


§  168.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -s. 

nne  fois        once  nne  oasis       oasis 

nne  vis         screw 

§  169,  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -t. 

(a)  From  Latin  feminines  are  derived  : 

la  mort         death  la  dot         dowry 

la  nuit  night  la  part        part, 

la  foret  forest 

(6)  Is  irregular :  la  dent,  tooth. 

§  170.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -u. 

(a)  From  Latin  feminines  are  derived : 

l'eau  water  la  vertu      virtue 

la  peau         skin  la  tribu       tribe. 

(b)  Is  irregular  :  la  glu,  birdlime: 

§  171.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -x 

Are  all  derived  from  feminine  Latin  nouns : 

la  paix  peace  la  toux  cough 

la  croix  cross  la  chaux  chalk 

la  noix  nut  la  poix  pitch 

la  voix  voice 


Class  III. 
Nouns  which  are  masculine,  although  they  end  in '  e  mute/ 

Obs.—  Only  the  most  important  words  are  given  here.    Longer 
lists  and  the  Latin,  etc.,  are  given  in  §§  252-270. 

§  172.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -be. 

(a)  From  Latin  masculines  are  derived : 

le  cube  cube  le  globe        globe 

le  tube  tube 

(b)  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived  : 

leverbe        verb  l'adverbe     adverb 

le  proverbe   proverb 
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§  173.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ce. 

(a)  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived : 

nn  artifice  artifice  nn  precipice  precipice 

un  benefice  benefice 

nn  Edifice  edifice 

nn  hospice  hospital 

(b)  le  commerce  commerce 
le  negoce       trade 


nn  service 
le  vice 

etc. 


le  divorce 
le  silence 

etc. 


(c)  From  Latin  masculines  are  derived  : 

le  calice         calyx  le  ponce 

(d)  Is  also  regularly  masculine  : 

le  caprice      caprice 

(e)  Is  irregular : 

nn  appendice  appendix 


service 
vice 

divorce 
silence 


thumb 


i-. 


§  174.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -de. 
(a)  From  Latin  masculines  are  : 


le  conde 
le  grade 


elbow 
rank 


(b)  From  Latin  neuters  are  : 
le  remede       remedy 


le  monde       world 
etc. 

rhomicide  homicide 


etc. 


§  175.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -6e. 

From  Latin  neuters  are : 

le  musee        museum  le  lycee 

etc. 


college 


§  176.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -fe,  -phe. 

le  golfe         gulf  le  telegraphe 

le  paragraphs  etc. 
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§  177.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ge. 

(a)  Almost  all  words  in  -age  are  masculine* :  le  courage,  le 
frontage,  le  village,  etc.,  etc. 

(b)  From  Latin  masculines  and  neuters  are  most  words  in 
-€ge,  -ige,  -oge,  -uge.  They  are  masculine  in  French :  le 
college;  le  vestige;  un  eloge,  praise  ;  le  deluge. 

(c)  Are  also  neuter  in  Latin : 

le  linge  linen  le  songe         dream 

(d)  Is  masculine  in  Latin  : 

le  cierge        taper 

(e)  Are  irregular : 

le  mensonge  lie  l'lchange      exchange 

le  change      change  le  milange    mixture 


§  178.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -he 

Are  masculine : 

un  panache    plume  un  reproche  reproach 

un  mythe       myth 


§  179.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ie. 

(a)  From  Latin  masculine  is  : 

le  genie         genius. 

(b)  From  Latin  neuters  are : 

unincendie   fire  lefoie  liver 

(c)  Is  also  regularly  masculine : 

leparapluie  umbrella 


*  Feminines :  la  cage ;  la  rage ;  la  page ;  nne  image,  picture ;  la 
plage,  shore ;  la  nage,  swimming ;  la  tige,  stalk ;  la  loge,  lodge,  box. 
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§  180.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -le  (§  260), 

(a)  Many  words  in  -le  are  diminutives,  and  follow  the 
gender  of  their  corresponding  primitive.  Some  do  not  pos- 
sess a  French  primitive,  bat  only  a  Latin  or  Italian  one. 

un  animalcule  animalcule  (animal) 
un  corpuscule    cqrpuscule  (corps,  body) 
un  granule        granule  (grain) 
un  monticule     hillock  (mont,  hill) 
un  codicille       codicil  (code) 

un  violoncelle   violoncello,  It.  (violone,  It.,  bass-viol) 
le  vermicelle     vermicelli  (ver,  worm) 
un  couverele     lid  (couvert,  cover) 
un  article  article  (artus,  Lat.,  joint) — 

etc,         etc. 

(b)  From  various  Latin  masculines  are : 

un  angle        angle  le  style  style 

le  peuple       people  le  zdle  zeal 

le  pole  pole 

(c)  xrom  various  Latin  neuters  are: 

le  miracle,  and  other  words  in  -acle 

le  sable  sand  le  concile  council 

le  cable  cable  le  domicile  house 

le  siecle  century,  age  l'evangile  gospel 

le  temple  temple  le  girofle  clove 

un  asile  asylum  le  trefle  clover 

le  crible  sieve  le  seigle  rye,  etc. 

(d)  From  the  Greek  is: 
le  d6dale      labyrinth. 

(e)  Are  irregular : 

un  ongle       nail  le  role       roll,  character 

le  trouble     trouble  le  chale     shawl 
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§§  181-183, 


§  181.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -me. 

(a)  Masculine  are  nouns  ending  in — 

1.  -eme,  -eme:  le  theme,  le  bapteme.  (Ex.  la  creme.) 

2.  -ome,  6me,  -aume :  un  idiome,  le  royaunie. 
8.  -asme,  -isme :  le  cateehisme,  le  sarcasme. 

They  mostly  eome  from  the  Greek. 

(b)  Are  also  from  the  Greek : 


le  drame  drama 

le  programme   programme 

From  Latin  neuters  are : 
le  baume  balsam 

le  charme         charm 
le  crime  crime 

(c)  Are  irregular  : 
le  bl&me  blame 

le  calme  calm 


le  rhume     a  cold 


le  regime 
le  legume 
le  volume 

l'estime 
le  vacarme 


rule,  government 

Vegetable 

volume 

esteem 
uproar 


§  182.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ne. 
(a)  From  Latin  masculines  are  derived : 


le  trone      throne 


le  cone  cone 

le  peigne  comb 

(b)  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived  : 
le  doTJmine         domain  le  prone 
le  jeune             fast  le  regne 
un  organe          organ  (body)  le  signe 
le  patrimoine     patrimony 

(c)  From  the  Greek  are  : 

le  phenomene    phenomenon  le  crane 


sermon 

reign 

sign 


skull 


§  188.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -pe. 

(a)  From  Latin  neuters  are : 

le  participe        participle       le  principe    principle 

(b)  Are  also  masculine : 

le  groupe  group  le  telescope   telescope 

le  microscope    microscope      etc. 


§184. 
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§  184.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -re.  (§  264.) 


(a)  Most  nouns  ending  in  -aire  are  maseuline:  le  vocabu- 
laire,  vocabulary. 

(b)  Nouns  in  -oire  are  mostly  masculine :  un  auditoire. 

(c)  From  various  Latin  masculines  are  derived :. 

le  coffre  trunk  le  caractere    disposition 

le  cylindre  cylinder  le  concombre  cucumber 

le  nombre  number  l'ordre  order 

le  pore  pore  le  desordre      disorder 

(d)  From  various  Latin  neuters  are  derived : 


un  antre 

cave 

le  genre 

gender 

un  astre 

star 

le  ministere     ministry 

un  augure 

augury 

le  monstre 

monster 

le  beurre 

butter 

le  murmure      murmur 

le  cadavre 

corpse 

le  mystere 

mystery 

le  candelabre  candelabrum 

le  platre 

plaster 

le  cautere 

cautery 

le  poivre 

pepper 

le  centre 

centre 

le  pupitre 

desk 

le  chanvre 

bemp 

le  rlgistre 

register 

le  cimetiere 

cemetery 

le  saere 

coronation 

le  cloif re 

cloister 

le  sceptre 

sceptre 

le  d&ire 

delirium 

le  sepulcre 

sepulchre 

le  desastre 

disaster 

le  theatre 

theatre 

un  empire 

empire 

le  timbre 

stamp 

l'emplatre 

plaster  (med.) 

le  tonnerre     thunder 

l'gquilibre 

equilibrium 

le  verre 

glass 

un  esclandre 

a  scandal 

*  Feminines  ii 

i  -oire  are  : 

1.  Nouns  formed  from  a  present  participle  exactly  corresponding. 

la  mdchoire        jaw 

mdckant 

chewing 

la  rdtusoire        roaster 

r6tis8ant 

roasting,  etd.,  etc. 

%    also    la  gloire 

glory 

Varmovre 

cupboard 

la  victoire          victory 

Vicritoire 

writing-desk 

VKistoirt 

\            history 

une  poire 

pear 
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§§  185, 186. 


(e)  From  the  Greek  are : 
on  orchestra    orchestra 
le  barometre,  etc. 
le  cidre  cider 

(/)  From  various  sources 


le  cadre 
le  calibre 
le  camphre 
le  chiffre 
le  cigare 
le  cimeterre 
le  feutre 


frame 

calibre 

camphor 

cipher 

cigar 

scimitar 

felt 


(g)  Are  irregular : 
uii  arbre  tree 

le  lierre  ivy 

le  massacre     massacre 


le  gouffire 
le  phare 
le  m^teore 

are : 
le  fiacre 
lefifre 
le  nitre 
le  meurtre 
le  navire 
le  sabre 


le  store 
le  reverbere 


abyss 

lighthouse 

meteor 

hackney-coach 

fife 

filter 

murder 

ship 

sword 


blind 
street-lamp 


§  185.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -SO. 

(a)  Is  regularly  masculine  : 
le  narcisse       narcissus 

(6)  Are  irregularly  masculine : 
le  diocese        diocese  le  malaise 

le  carrosse       coach 


uneasiness 


§  186.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -te. 

(a)  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived : 
un  arbuste       shrub  le  pacte 

le  faite  height  le  pr0cepte 

le  gite  resting  place    le  mente 

un  insecte        insect 

(b)  From  Latin  masculines  are  derived : 
un  acte  action  le  geste 

le  culte  worship  le  site 

le  faste  pomp  le  tumulte 


agreement 

precept 

merit 


gesture 

site 

tumult 


§§  18^-190.       StJfcSl* ANTCVES  ANI>  ADJECTIVES. 

(c)  From  Greek  masculines^jre  derived  : 

un  antidote      antidote  nn  labyrinthe  labyrinth 

nn  automate    automatum      nn  squelette    skeleton 

(d)  Are  also  regularly  masculine  : 

le  buste  bnst  le  contraste    contrast 

(e)  Are  irregular : 

le  conte  tale  le  doute  doubt 

le  compte        account 


m 


§  187.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ue. 

(a)  From  Latin  or  Greek  masculines  are  : 

le  catalogue   catalogue         le  dialogue      dialogue 
le  cirque         circus 

(b)  From  a  Latin  neuter  is : 
le  cantique     psalm 

(c)  Are  also  regularly  masculine  : 

le  casque         helmet  le  risque  risk 

le  masque       mask 

(d)  Is  irregular : 
le  manque      want 


§  188.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ve. 

(a)  From  Latin  masculines  are  : 

le  fleuve  river  le  glaive 

(b)  Is  irregular : 
le  reve  dream 


sword 


§  189.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -xe. 

(a)  From  Latin  masculines  are : 

le  luxe  luxury  le  sexe 

(b)  From  Greek  is : 
le  paradoxe     paradox 


sex 


§  190.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ze  : 
le  trapdze        trapeze,  trapezium 
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§  191.  COKPABISOir  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Adjectives  are  compared  by  the  help  of  adverbs. 

(a)  In  an  ascending  scale,     (b)  In  a  descending  scale. 

2.  The  comparative   is  formed  by  adding  plus  (more)  of 

moins  (less)  to  the  positive.  The  superlative  is  formed 
by  adding  the  definite  article  or  some  other  determinative 
adjective  to  the  comparative. 

grand  (great),  pins  grand,  le  plus  grand, 
grand  moins  grand,  le  moins  grand. 

8.  Petit  (little),  manvais  (bad),  have  two  forms,  one  of 
Latin,  one  of  French  origin.     (Compare  Adverbs.) 

le  pins  petit 


Petit  { ^  J***  •■    ; 

(  moindre  (minor) 


Petit,  moins  petit 

.    f  pins  manvais 
Manvais  |  ^e  (pejor) . 

Manvais,  moins  mauvais, 
4.  Bon  has  only  a  comparative  of  Latin  origin : 

bon,  meillenr  (meliorem)  le  meilleur 
bon,  moins  bon      .      .      le  moins  bon. 


le  moindre 

le  moins  petit 
le  plus  manvais 
le  pire 

le  moins  manvais. 


§  192.  NUMERALS. 

Cardinal. 

1  nn,  une 

11  onze 

20  vingt 

2  deux 

12  donze 

21  vingt-et-un 

22  vingt- deux 

8  trois 

18  treize 

80  trente 

4  quatre 

14  quatorze 

40  qnarante 

5  cinq 

15  quinze 

50  cinqnante 

6  six 

16  seize 

60  soixante 

7  sept 

17  dix-sept 

70  Boixante-dix 

71  isoixante-et-onze 

72  soixante-douze 

8  huit 

18  dix-huit 

80  quatre-vingts 

81  qnatre-vingt-tin 

82  quatre-vingt  deux 

**♦ 
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9  neuf  19  dix-neuf         90  quatre-vingt-dix 

91  quatre-vingt-onze 

92  quatre-vingt-douze 
10  dix               100  cent 

When  not  followed  by  another  numeral,  vingt  and  cent  take 

a  as  a  mark  of  the  plural,  like  ordinary  adjectives  and 

substantives — 

200  deux  cents,  201  deux  cent  un. 
80  quatre-vingts,  81  quatre-vingt-un. 
Million  is  a  substantive,  and  can  always  take  an  s :   Deux 

"millions. 
MiUe  (1000)  does  not  take  5  at  any  time. 
For  dates  after  Christ,  mil  is  used  instead  of  mille :  1875, 

mil  huit  cent  soixante-quinze.  ' 

Ordinal. 
§  193/  The  ordinal  are  in  form  the  cardinal  with  -ieme 
added  :  trois,  trois-ieme.    But 

(a)  quatre,  seize,  quarante,  etc.,  lose  e  final:  quatr-i&ne, 
Beiz-ihne>  fete 

(b)  cinq  adds  u :  cinqu-ibne. 

(c.)  neuf  softens/  into  v:  neuv-time. 

(d)  premier  means  first.  Second  and  deuxieme  both  mean 
second.  But  in  compound  numbers  the  forms  unieme  and 
deuxieme  alone  are  used :  vingt  et  unieme,  vingt-deuxUme. 

Collective. 

§  194.  une  douzaine,  dozen ;  une  cinquantaine,  about  50 
ttoe  qumzame,  about  15  une  soixantaine,  „  60 
une  vingtainef  score  une  centaine,  „      100 

une  trentaine,  about  80    un  miUier,  „   1000 

une  quarantaine  ,,     40    des  miUiers,  thousands 

Fractional 

§  195.  demi,  demie,  adj.,  half  le  quart  £ 

la  moitiU  J  Us  trois  quarts  f 

le  tiers  £  le  cinquieme  J 

lea  deux  tiers  -J-  le  sixieme  £,  etc. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  L 


§  196.  Le,  la,  les. 

1.  The  French  definite  article  is  derived  from  the  Latin  We, 
ilium,  ilia,  illos,  illos,  etc.* 

2.  Till  the  fourteenth  century,  articles,  like  substantives,  etc. 
(see  §  209),  had  two  cases,  the  Subjective  and  the  Objective. 
The  more  common  forms  were — 

Subjective    li,  la  li,  les 

Objective      le,  la  les,  les. 

Ensi  fu  li  assous  devises.      (Villehardouin,  13th  cent.) 
Quant  li  estez  et  la  douce  saisons.  (Couci,  12th  cent.) 

Ensi  (ils)  sejornerent  le  jor  et  Z'endemain  en  eel  palais. 

(Villehardouin.) 
Par  la  Deu  grace  qui  en  la  crois  fu  mis. 

(Roncivals,  12th  cent.) 
Espousa  rois  Pepins  Berte  la  belle  et  gente. 

(Berte,  13th  cent.) 
Des  douze  pairs,  li  diz  en  sont  ocis. 

(Chanson  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
Les  diz  mulez  fait  Charles  establer.  (Id.) 

As  usual,  the  subjective  was  gradually  sacrificed,  and  we  have 
in  Modern  French  the  objective  forms,  le,  la,  les,  as  the  cases  of 
both  the  subjective  and  objective. 

3.  The  use  of  the  objective  as  a  'genitive'  (without  a  preposi- 
tion) remains  in  de  par  le  roi  (de  (la)  part  du  roi),  de  par  le  monde. 

Compare  Hdtel-IKeu,  Dieu  rnerci,  bain-marie  (§  209  note). 

§  197.  Du,  de  la,  de  1\  des,  and  an,  a  la,  a  1',  aux. 

In  Old  French,  prepositions  were  used,  unless  (as  in  the  pos- 
sessive genitive)  the  relation  was  sufficiently  clear  to  prevent 
ambiguity.  Many  of  these  prepositions  and  articles  were  con- 
tracted. 

Some  of  these  contractions  are  still  used  in  Modern  French. 
Thus,  of  the  old  forms  : 

del,  deu,  remain  de  V,f  du 
al,  au         „      a  V,  au 
dels,  des     ,,      des 
als,  aus      ,,       aux 
&s  (en  les)  occurs  only  in  bachelier  h  lettfes,  maitre  hs  arts,  etc. 

*  "  II  est  singulier  que  Me  ait  laisse*  tomber  la  syllabe  accentuee  pour 
ne  garder  que  celle  qui  ne  l'e*tait  pas  ;  peut-etre  cela  s'explique-t-il  parce 
que  passant  au  role  d* article  il  est  toujours  proclitique  et  non  accentu£ 
dans  la  phrase." — Littr^.    See  however  Brachet,  le. 

f  I  into  u.     (See  p.  128.) 
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§  198.  Le  =  this  or  that. 

1.  In  German  grammars,  der,  die,  das,  may,  according  to  its 
force,  be  called  an  article  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  This  is 
true  of  *  the1  in  Old  English*  and  le  in  Old  French. 

Li  rois  les  oi  volentiers, 

Et  fist  trois  seremenz  entiers, 

L'ame  (de)  Urpandragon  son  pere, 

Et  la  (=that)  (de)  son  fil,    et  la  (=that)  (de)  sa  mere, 

Qu'iliroit.  (12th  cent.;  in  Burguy.) 

2.  Such  demonstrative  power  lingers  in  a  few  Modern  French 
phrases  :  pour  le  coup  (this  time),  de  la  sorte  (in  this  way> 

§  199.  Da,  de  la,  des  =  some  or  any 

1.  The  so-called  *  partitive  article*  f  is  nothing  more  than  the 
genitive  case  of  the  definite,  employed  in  a  less  precise  sense. 
Thus,  in  Donnez-moi  du  pain  que  vous  avez  la}  the  word  du  would 
be  called  a  '  definite1  article ;  whereas  in  Donnez-moi  du  pain,  it 
would  be  called  a  'partitive'  article. 

In  both  instances  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  'partie'  or  some  equi- 
valent. In  the  case  of  the  definite,  this  ellipsis  is  not  usual : 
Donnez-moi  un  peu  du  pain  que  vous  avez  la,  being  more  common 
than  Donnez-moi  du  pain  que  vous  avez  la. 

2.  This  partitive  article  may  be  preceded  by  any  preposition ; 
as,  avec  du  pain,  pour  du  pain,  etc.,  the  preposition  governing 
the  word  understood  in  the  objective. 


§  200.  Un,  une  =  a,  an. 

1.  The  indefinite  article  is  a  numeral  adjective  employed  un- 
emphatically. 

Numeral  Adjective  :  J'ai  un  livre,  mais  vous  en  avez  deux. 

I  have  one  book,  but  you  have  two. 

Indefinite  Article  :  J'ai  un  livre.    I  have  a  book. 

2.  In  Old  French  it  had  two  cases,  like  other  adjectives,  but 
of  these  two  cases  no  traces  are  left. 


*  See  Morris'  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  p.  125. 

t  The  term  ' partitive  article'  is  confined  to  English  text-books. 
French  grammarians  do  not  acknowledge  it,  but  speak  of  the  definite 
article  as  employed  in  a  partitive  sense. 
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§  201.  Observation*  on  Boles  for  formation  of  Feminine 

of  Adjectives. 

Unfortunately  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  hare  in- 
verted the  rule*,  but  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  correct; 
for  the  feminine  in  most  cases  is  nearer  the  Latin  original  than 
i«  the  masculine;  thus, 

(a)  It  is  not  the  Latin  /which  has  been  changed  into  «,  but 
the  Latin  v  which  in  French  has  been  hardened  into/,  as  it 
usually  is  at  the  end  of  monosyllable* :  brevem,  bref;  novem, 
neuf;  acHvus,  aeiif;  bovem,  boeuf,  etc.  (§39.) 

(b)  It  is  not  the  Latin  x  which  has  been  changed  into  *,  but 
j  which  has  been  changed  into  x:  duos,  deux;  amarosus, 
amour  tux;  tussis,  toux,  etc.    (§  39.) 

(c)  Or  to  take  isolated  words,  compare — gros,  grosse,  and 
groans,  grossa ;  mol,  molle,  and  mollis ;  nouvel,  nouveUe,  and 
noveUus,  novella;  doux,  douce,  and  duieis;  roux,  rousae,  and 
russus,  russa;  coi,  coite,  and  quietus,  quieta;  benin,  benigne, 
and  bewigmu,  benigna,  etc. 


202.  Adjectives  in  -eur. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  ordinary  rule  that  adjectives  in 
•OUT,  with  an  exactly  corresponding  present  participle,  have  -euse 
in  the  feminine  is  sufficient :  flatteur  (flattant)  fiatteuse ;  blan- 
chisseur  (bUnchissani)  ttanchisseuse.  But  a  few  wordB  interfere 
with  the  "rule."  They  are  all  substantival  forms  in  common 
use  as  adjectives : 

(a)  The  words  dibiteur,  exicuteur,  inventeur,  inspecteur,  perse- 
cuteurf  have  corresponding  present  participles,  but  it  is  not  from 
these  present  participles  they  have  been  formed,  but  from  the 
Latin  substantives,  debitor  em,  exemtorem,  inventorem,  inspectorem. 
Hence  they  have  deoitrice,  etc. ,  in  feminine.     (See  §  229,  6.) 

(b)  Again,  enchanteur,  plcheur*  (sinner),  vengeur,  chasseur,  have 
for  feminine  enchanteresse,  picheresse,  vengeresse,  chasseresse.  They 
were  once  only  employed  as  substantives;  and  -esse,  like  -trice, 
is  an  essentially  substantival  suffix.    (Compare  §  229,  a.) 

§  208.  Vienx,  vieil. 

u  Vieux  before  a  consonant;  vieil  before  a  vowel  or  a  silent  h." 
1.  In  Old  French  vieux  (or  vieils)  was  the  form  of  the  subjec- 
tive singular,  or  of  the  objective  plural,  vieil  the  form  of  the 
objective  singular  and  subjective  plural.     (See  §  212.) 

Et  u  vicmx  horn  li  dist.  (Merlin,  13th  cent.) 

Je  veiz  le  bon  homme  vieil  presenter  le  gage. 

(Commines,  15th  cent.) 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  vieil  could  be  employed  instead  of 
vieux;  thus,  Malherbe  says — L'or  de  cet  age  vieil  oh  re*gnait 
l'innocence, — not  because  of  the  following  vowel,  but  because 
it  was  the  common  form. 


*  Picheur,  fisherman,  has  picheuse  in  feminine. 
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§  204.  lean,  kd,  etc 

'Beau  before  a  consonant)  bel  before  a  vowel.'  This  is  only 
true  when  there  would  he  true  hiatus  if  beau  were  used.  Thus 
we  say,  un  bel  enfant,  but  il  est  beau  en  tout  temps. 

A  pause  being  possible  between  beau  and  en,  the  hiatus  is  only 
apparent*    This  is  true  of  nouvel,  mol,  fol9  vieux,  etc. 

§  205.  FTanque,  tranche. 

That  Franque  and  franche  have  a  common  origin  is  very 
interestingly  illustrated  by  'Archbishop  Trench.  Moreover  the 
extract  is  d  propos  in  other  respects  (§  7)  : — 

"  What  a  record  of  great  social  revolutions  in  nations,  and  in 
the  feelings  of  nations,  the  word  "Frank"  contains,  which  is 
used,  as  we  all  know,  to  express  aught  that  is  generous,  straight- 
forward, and  free.  The  Franks,  I  need  not  remind  you,  were  a 
powerful  German  tribe,  or  association  of  tribes,  who  gave  them- 
selves this  proud  name  of  the  '  Franks,'  or  the  free,  and  who  at 
the  breaking-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  possessed  themselves  cf 
Gaul,  to  which  they  gave  their  own  name.f  They  were  the  ruling, 
conquering  people,  honourably  distinguished  from  the  Gauls 
and  degenerate  Romans,  among  whom  they  established  them- 
selves, by  their  independence,  their  love  of  freedom,  their  scorn 
of  a  lie;  they  had,  in  short,  the  virtues  which  belong  to  a  con- 
quering and  dominant  race  in  the  midst  of  an  inferior  and 
conquered  one.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  by  degrees,  the 
name  of  i  JVamV  indicated  not  merely  a  national,  but  involved 
a  moral,  distinction  as  well ;  and  a  '  frank  '  man  was  synonymous 
not  merely  with  a  man  of  the  conquering  German  race,  but  was 
an  epithet  applied  to  any  man  possessed  of  certain  high  moral 
qualities  which  for  the  most  part  appertain  ed  to,  and  were  found 
only  in,  men  of  that  stock ;  and  thus  in  men's  daily  discourse, 
when  they  speak  of  a  person  as  being  *  frank,  *  or  when  they  use 
the  words  'franchise,1  ( enfranchisement,'  to  express  civil  liber- 
ties and  immunities,  their  language  here,  as  the  outgrowth,  the 
record,  and  the  result  of  great  historic  changes,  bears  testimony 
to  facta  of  history  whereof  it  may  well  happen  that  the  speakers 
have  never  heard.31 

§  206.  The  diaeresis  in  aigue. 

As  u  is  not  sounded  in  the  syllable  ~gue  (see  §  76),  (e.g. 
figue)  the  diaeresis  (")  is  added  to  the  feminine  of  adjectives 
that  end  in  gu,  to  show  that  the  sound  of  u  is  to  be  preserved : 

Aigu,  aigue;  exigu,  exigue. 
*  See  •  hiatus:  ($  100. 1,)    f  A  small  part  of  Gaul  is  more  correct. 
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§  207.  Grand'  mire,  grand'  meres. 

1.  Adjectives  like  darns,  data;  altus,  alta;  bonus,  bona; 
which  in  Latin  have  one  form  for  the  masculine,  and  one  for  the 
feminine,  had  also  two  forms  in  Old  French:  clers,  dere;  halts, 
halte;  bons,  bone. 

Puis  il  s'ecrie  (Charlemagne)  a  sa  vois  grant  et  halte  (haute). 

JCh.  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
.er.      (Ronciv.,  12th  cent.) 

2.  On  the  contrary,  adjectives  like  grandis,  legalis,  which  in 
Latin  have  only  one  form  for  both  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
had  in  Old  French  only  one  word  for  both  genders : 

Hui  nous  def  aut  la  teicU  compagnie. 

(Ch.  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
Qui  vaut  mieux  par  raison  loial  folie  ou  sage  trahison. 

(Coucy,  12th  cent.) 

3.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  two  kinds  of  adjectives  were 
wrongly  treated  in  the  same  way.  To  both  kinds  the  letter  e 
was  added  in  the  feminine.     This  is  the  modern  rule.'11' 

4.  The  correct  etymological  feminine  survives  in  the  following 
compounds  :  grand?  cSrSrnonie,  grand*  chere,  grand1  chose,  grant* 
/aim,  grand' soif,  grand*  hdte,  grand' mere,  grand' messe,  grand9 
peine,  arand'peur,  grand' pUti,  grand' rue.f 

5.  The  addition  of  an  apostrophe  to  represent  the  elision  of 
the  imaginary  e  is  posterior  to  the  sixteenth  century.]: 

It  has  created  a  genuine  irregularity  in  Modern  French ;  viz., 
the  omission  of  *  in  the  plural  forms  of  the  feminine :  des  grand* 
mires.  This  irregularity  was  unknown  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  Le  discord  et  les  grands  haines.  (Froissart,  15th  cent.) 

6.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  grand?  mere,  grand*  mires,  etc., 
'I)  The  omission  of  eis  right. 
,2)  The  addition  of  an  apostrophe  is  wrong. 
[3)  The  omission  of  sis  wrong. 

*  In  Lettres  royaux,  archaic  law  term,  is  found  the  regular  form. 
(See  Adverbs.) 

f  Grand?  bande,  grand  chambre,  grand'saUe,  grand 'coiffe,  grand! garde, 
grand?  sceur,  grand" pompe,  grand?  mode,  grand? part,  occur  in  authors  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  "  Le  bal  et  la  grancFbande,  a 
savoir  deux  musettes. " — MoLifeRE. 

J  It  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Vaugelas,  or  of  some  of  the 
grammarians  of  his  time.  It  is  strange  that,  till  quite  lately,  no  better 
rsason  should  have  been  given  for  this  omission  of  the  e  than  the  one 
given  even  now  in  almost  every  descriptive  grammar ;  viz.,  euphony. 
Bescherelle  points  out  that  the  euphony  which  required  grand?  mere 
would  necessitate  our  Baying  grand?  mer,  instead  of  the  form  invariably 
employed,  grande  mer.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  anomaly;  he  gives  it  up  as  "inexplicable."  The  apos- 
trophe was  not  added  to  grand  merci,  but  merci  had  the  masculine 
gender  thrust  upon  it  (§  239) :  a  worse  blunder. 
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§  208.  Adjectives  without  feminine. 

1.  Fat  (foppish)  is  only  applied  to  men,  and  has  no  need  of  a 
feminine.  For  a  like  reason  other  adjectives  want  either  a 
feminine  or  a  masculine  ;  thus, 

2.  PaiUet  (pale)  is  only  said  of  vin  (wine),  du  vin  paittet. 

3.  Aquilin  is  only  said  of  nez  (nose):  un  nez  aquilin. 

4.  Crasse  (gross)  in  ordinary  French  is  only  said  of  ignorance: 
une  ignorance  crasse. 

5.  Eomane  (romance)  is  only  said  of  langue;  Us  langues 
romanes. 

6.  PUnUre  (plenary,  complete).    The  dictionary  of  the  Aca- 
demy gives  no  masculine,  but  the  masculine  pUnier  is  found 
in  the  best  authors :  Bien  de  si  pUnier.  (Montesquieu,  18th 
cent.)    Le  contraste  plenier.     (St.  Simon,  18th  cent.) 
Nevertheless  it  is  mostly  added  to  indulgence. 

Une  indulgence  pl&niere. 

7.  Dispos  has  ceased  to  have  a  feminine.  The  reason  is 
wanting.    The  feminine  is  found  in  older  French : 

H  les  trouve  disposes.    (Desperiers,  16th  cent.) 

8.  Chdtain.  It  is  not  usual  to  give  a  feminine  form  to 
chdtain;  possibly  because  chdtain  has  mostly  a  substantive 
use :  barbe  d'un  chdtain  clair. 

9.  Hibreu  has  no  feminine;  hebratque  is  employed  instead: 
le  texte  hibreu,  le  texte  en  langue  hebraXque.    (Littre\) 

§  209.  S  as  a  mark  of  the  Plural. 

In  Old  French  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, substantives  had  still  two  cases,  the  remains  of  the 
Latin  six  cases. 

(1)  The  case  of  the  subject  (sujet). 

(2)  The  case  of  the  object  (regime). 

A.  Use  of  the  Two  Cases. 

1.  The  Subjective  was  strictly  the  nominative  of  a  finite  verb. 

2.  The  Objective,  although  (a)  mostly  employed  as  the  case  of 
the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  also  occurs  frequently  (b) 
without  an  assistant  preposition  as  a  possessive  or  attributive 
genitive* 

*  This  old  genitive  remains  in  a  few  phrases  :  Dim  merci  (merci  de 
Dieu)  ;  hdtd-Dieu  ;  fHe-Dieu  ;  bain-marie  (bain  de  marie)  ;  de  par  le 
roi  (de  la  part  du  roi);  de  par  le  monde. 

Compare  the  archaism  :  Dieu  grdce  —  dela  grdce  de  Dieu. 

"  lis  sont  Dim  grdce,  madame  en  parfaite  santS." — MoLifeRE. 

"  11  e*tait  presque  sans  ressource,  lorsque  le  gouvernement  de  Quyenne 
lui  tomba  de  Dieu  grdce."— 8r,  Simon. 
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Faire  la  volontait  son  pere  (de  son  pere). 

(St.  Bernard,  12th  cent.) 

Je  vous  envoierai  le  pere  ma  f emme  (de  ma  f emme). 

(Viluchabdouin,  13th  cent.) 

(c)  Other  relations  require  prepositions  with  the  same  objective 
forms.    (See  below  for  examples.) 

B.  Formation  of  the  Two  Cases. 

In  the  formation  from  the  Latin  of  these  Old  French  cases,  we 
find  (a)  the  accented  or  tonic  syllable  of  the  Latin  always  pre- 
served, and  (6)  the  distinctive  endings  of  the  Latin  declensions 
to  some  extent  respected  (§§  38,  40).  It  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
of  this  in  detail. 

I.  (a)  In  every  declension  of  the  Latin  except  the  first  *  are 
found  nouns  with  S  final  in  the  nominative  singular.  In  the 
second  declension  it  is  the  characteristic  letter. 

(6)  8  always  ends  the  dative  and  ablative  plural. 

(c)  In  the  accusative  plural  it  is  only  in  the  neuter  that  s  final 
is  not  found.  But  the  neuter  seems  to  have  died  out  in  the 
popular  Latin  of  Gaul,  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  would  not  influence  the  declensions  of  Old  French. 

Hence,  in  Old  Fiench,  almost  all  nouns,  including  infinitives, 
employed  substantively — 

1.  Put  '  s '  to  the  Subjective  singular  and  Objective  plural. 

2.  Omit  '  s  *  in  (he  Objective  singular  and  Subjective  plural. 
This  is  known  as  the  '  rule  of  8.* 

II.  The  Old  French  resultants  of  the  first  Latin  declension 
seem  successfully  to  have  resisted  the  influence  of  the  *  rule  of  #.' 
With  them  no  8  was  ever  put  in  the  subjective  singular.  They 
assume  one,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Subjective  plural.  The 
reason  is  not  apparent. 

III.  Again,  the  imparisyllabic  resultants  of  such  nouns  as  ho'mo, 
ho'mmem,  (especially  those  which  shift  the  accent  with  the  in- 
crease of  syllable,  la'tro,  lafro'nem),  are  found  sometimes  with  *  in 
the  nominative  singular,  sometimes  without  s ;  the  change  of 
accent  or  of  form  being  with  them  often  f  considered  a  sufficient 
distinction. 

IV.  Two  or  three  declensions  are  thus  produced  : — 

*^ — — .^— ^_^_ .  .  .  -  ■   i     i  ■         -  _  j i^   ■ 1 —  r 

*  Even  in  the  first  are  found  Borne  Greek  nouns  in  *. 

f  '  Often,'  for  the  rule  of  a  in  later  manuscripts  is  applied  to  almost 
all  nouns,  without  regard  to  etymology.  (See  Chips  from  a  German 
m~**hop.) 
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FIRST  DECLENSION. 


SINGULAR.  FLUSAS. 

Subjective  ;  yoie  (via)  Yoiea  (vi») 

Objective  :    voie  (vi®,  viant,  etc.)        Toiea  (vias,  viis,  etc) 

La  glorie  d'icest  munt  n'est  longement  durant. 

(Thomas  le  Martyr*  19th  cent.) 
Deu*  !  dUt  li  reia  si  penuae  (penihle)  estmam 

(Cftafwm  ae  .Roland,  11th  cent.] 
Al  roi  de  gloirey  merci  prist  a  crier.  (Ifcmcm,  19th  eent; 
II  m'enseigna  la  voie,  (Berte,  13th  cent. 

Si  j'avoie  cent  vies.  (Id,) 

SECOND  PECUSNSION  (First  Series). 

SJHGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Subjective  :  murs  (murus)  mur  (muri) 

Objective  :    mur  (murum,  muri,  etc.)  murs  (muros,  muris,  etc.) 

Ou  vient  li  row  la  va  li  his.        (Ph.  Moustbes,  13th  cent.^ 

S3  y]  avoit  un  roi  en  France.  (Berte,  13th  cent.) 

oieusement  (ils)  chevauebent  n'est  riens  qui  les  tourmente. 

(Berte,  13th  cent.} 
II  furent  bon  ami  (Id.) 

Et  li  mur  se  desroehent  (s'ecroulent).      (Soxonal  12th  cent.) 
II  y  avait  trois  paires  de  murs  ses  (sees)  a  passer. 

(Joinvellb,  13th  eent.) 


SECOND  DECLENSION  (Second  Series). 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Subjective  :  lerre,  or  lerres  (latro)  larron  (latro'nes). 
Objective  ;    larron  (latro  nem)  laiTOBJ  (latro  nes,  etc.) 

Ham  (je)  BUi  Roland  (de  Roland). 

(Chanson  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
La  fa  mors  uns  haus  horns  de  Flandres. 

(Yillehabdouin,  13th  cent.) 
Grant  peche  fait  qui  son  homme  veut  prendre  par  beau  sem- 
blant  monstrer.  (Coucy,  12th  cent) 

Et  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  si  advint  que  li  quens  (comte)  Thiehaus 
de  Champaigne  et  de  Brie  prie  la  crois. 

(Villehabdouin,  13th  cent.) 
Cil  dui  conte  estoient  cousin  germain  et  neveu  le  roi  de  France. 

<«*) 
Ii  faus  enfes  qui  crie  por  la  bele  estoile  avoir. 

(Couoy,  12th  cent.) 
Par  tela  paroles  vous  ressemblez  enfant. 

(Chanson  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
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C.  Disappearance  of  the  Subjective. 


§210. 


By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Subjective  case  had 
been  gradually  absorbed,*  and  the  Objective,  which  was  more 
common  and  striking,  was  employed  both  as  Subjective  and 
Objective ;  but 

(a)  In  a  few  instances  it  is  the  Objective  that  has  disappeared ; 
the  Subjective  remains,  (1)  flls  (filius),  gueux  (coquus),  lacs 
(laqueus),  lis  (lilius),  puits  (puteus),  Charles  (Caroms),  Louis 

(Ludovicus),  etc;  (2)  gam  (soror),  peintre  (pictor),    ancetre 

(antecessor),  trattre  (traditor),  pretre  (presbyter),  pire  (pejor). 

(6)  Sometimes  both  remain,  but  with  different  meanings, 
fonds  (fundus)  fond  (fundum) 

on  (homo)  homme  (hoimnem) 

messire    ( (sen*or)  t       seigneur  and  sieur  (semorem) 

patre  (pastor)  pasteur  (pastorem) 

moindre  (Adj.  minor)      mineur  (Adj.  and  Sub.  minorem) 

Use  of  s  in  Modem  French. 

Of  the  five  Latin  declensions  of  six  cases,  and  of  the  inter- 
mediate two  or  three  French   declensions  of  two  cases,  we 

only  have  left  the  8  of  the  plural  accusative  as  a  mark,  no 
longer  of  case,  but  of  number. 

la  voie  les  voies  Vhomme  Us  hommes 

le  mwr  Us  mure  le  larron  les  larrons 

§  210.  X  as  a  mark  of  the  Plural. 

1.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  subjective 
singular  and  objective  plural  are  formed  by  the  simple  addition 
of  *,  as  already  explained. 

*  To  prevent  confusion  between  the  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  of 
the  second  declension,  the  former  are  usually  referred  to  in  the  nomi- 
native, and  not  the  accusative.  This  more  especially  has  been  done  on 
pp.  140-163.     (Appendix  B.) 

f  For  mes  in  messire,  see  Pronouns.  Messire  is  still  employed 
occasionally. 

J'ai  dit  a  notre  abbe* :  "  Mestire  priez  bien  pour  nos  soldats." — V. 
Huoo.    It  is  found  in  La  Fontaine,  etc 

"  Messire  Jean  "  is  the  name  of  a  pear. 

Has  the  modern  anomalous  pronunciation  of  Monsieur  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  Messire  and  Monsieur  t  Have  we  the  pronunciation 
of  Messire  (slightly  altered  possibly)  in  Monsieur  t 
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2.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  following  variation  in  the 
rule  aeema  established*:  c,  /,  d,  t,  p  final  are  dropped  when  »  is 
added.* 

Cascuns  des  auditeurs  pot  avoir  son  clerc. 

(Beaumanoir,  13th  cent.) 
Plus  est  bons  clers  qui  plus  est  riches. 

(Rutebceuf,  13th  cent.) 
Le  portic  elle  referme  a  la  clef. 

(Lai  cTIgnaures,  13th  cent.] 
Elle  de  tout  portoit  les  cles.  (Berte,  13th  cent. 

Avarice  a  le  mont  (monde)  surpris.      (Renart,  13th  cent. 
Tant  com  dure  li  mons  (monde).  (Berte,  13th  cent., 

3.  This  rule  remains  in  tous,  plural  of .  tout,  and  in  the  now 
uncommon  plurals  enfans,  mouvemens,  etc.  We  see  it  also  in 
gens,  plural  of  gent. 

4.  L  was  subject  to  the  same  rules,  with  these  variations  : 

(a)  L  was  dropped,  and  then  x  was  added,  instead  of  s;  that 
is,  als,  els,  ils,  als,  became  ax,  ex,  ix,  icsc. 

Subj.  chevax  cheval 

Obj.     cheval  chevax 

Dame  merci  pour  Dieu  qui  fit  ciel  et  rosee. 

(Berte,  13th  cent.) 
Quidiez.   Vfi  monter  as  sainz  ciex  f 

(Renart,  13th  cent.) 

(b)  L  was  vocalized  into  U. 

Subj.  chevaus  cheval 

Obj.    cheval  chevaus 

II  doit  deus  deniers  pour  chacun  cheval. 

(IAv.  des  MStiers,  13th  cent.) 
Et  chacuns  chevaus  donra  quatre  mars. 

(Villehardouin,  13th  cent.) 

5.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  these  rules  seem 
to  have  been  forgotten  or  misunderstood. 

(a)  We  find  I  changed  into  u,  and  x  added,  f 
La  ou  li  chevaux  chiet  (choit= falls). 

(Du  Guesclm,  14th  cent.) 
V  )  We  find  x  employed  where  no  I  has  been  dropped,  but 
where  u  was  a  distinct  part  of  the  root : 


*  This  omission  of  the  consonant  symbolizes  the  pronunciation  of  Old 
French,  which  avoided  all  accumulation  of  consonant  sounds  at  the  end 
of  a  word.  Sept,  corps,  plomb,  doigt,  etc.,  remain  as  instances.  Even 
now  in  many  words  the  addition  of  «  destroys  the  sound  of  the  preceding 
consonant :  bceufy  bceufs ;  auf,  ceufs.  The  plural  reacted  apparently 
upon  the  singular,  and  caused  the  general  dropping  in  pronunciation  of 
the  final  consonant.    It  even  affected  roots  :  clef  and  cU,  etc. 

t  Instead  of  «.  It  must  be  remembered  that  x  was  first  added  to 
show  the  omission  of  I, 
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Diex  (Dieu)  commahda  que  on  amast  son  proisme  (prochain) 
tomme  soimesme.  (BeaumanxjIr,  13th  cent.) 

fe)  We  find  I  side  by  side  with  «>  and  x  added : 
Car  ma  foy  mes  chevaulx  se  lasse. 

(E.  Deschamp,  15th  cent.) 
fl  est  ravy  trop  plus  hault  qu'aux  tiers  cieuhc. 

(A.  CHARtnfiii,  l&th  cent.) 
Out  of  such  confusion  naturally  have  come  modern  rules  in 
which  the  confusion  is  still  felt.* 
Words  in — 

1.  -a?  in  the  singular  have  aux  generally,-  lometimes  al& 
-an      •„  ,,         aux 

2.  -el  „  „         els,  except  cieux 
-eft         „               ,,         eux,  except  bleus 

3.  -ol         „  ,,         ols 

-ou        „  ,,         ous  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  words 

xmx  in  seven  or  eight  words 

4.  ail         „  ,,         ails  in  ten  or  twelve  words 

atox  in  six  or  seven  words 
aulx  In  one  word 

5.  ul  „  „         ulsf 

i  BIL  2  final  in  Substantives  and  Adjectives. 

As,  unlike  *  or  x,  the  letter  2  is  no  longer  added  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  the  plural,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  it  is  the 
Burgundian  and  Norman  equivalent  for  the  Picardian  *,  and 
(2)  that  what  has  been  said  of  s  applies  to  *.  In  Old  French  it 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  greater  softness  of  pronunciation  in 
the  former  dialects. 

§  212.  The  "  role  bf  s  "  in  Adjectives  and  Participles. 

1.  Ordinary  adjectives  and  participles  $  were  subject  to  the 
urule  of  *;" 

On  doit  croire  que  chascuns  est  bon&,  diwqu'a  tant  que  li 
contraires  est  proves.  (Bbaumanoir,  13th  cent.) 

2.  The  Modern  forms,  beau,  bel,  beaux;  nouveau,  nouvel, 
mmvemoc;  fou,  fol,  fans;  mot,  mom;  view,,  vieti,  etc.,  retain 
fragmentary  traces  of  the  conflicting  orthography  shewn  in 
§  210.  The  use  to  which  they  are  now  put  is  explained  else- 
where  (§  147). 

Btotta  tees  tkms  fib  fait  elle.  (Berte,  13th  cent.) 

Pfer  un  jour  si  tres  bel  qu'il  He  ptart  et  ne  vente.  Id* 

*  Bee  g  148, 

f  It  &  to  this  irregular  use  of  *  that  we  must  refer  the  forms  croir, 
Ho&e,  etc.    Even  In  verbs  we  have  traces  of  it :  je  peux,  je  veux. 

%  Articles,  Possessive,  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  etc.,  are  spoken  of  in 
their  place. 


\ 
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Si  vit  ung  songe  en  mon  dormant,  qui  moult  fut  biax    et 
moult  me  plot.  (Rose,  13th  cent.) 

Li  noviaus  empereres  seroit  eouronnes. 

(Villehardouin,  13th  cent.) 
11  est  noviax  wes.  (Bbatjmanoie,  13th  cent.) 

Dont  parleroit  et  li  fol  et  li  sage.  (Rone.,  12th  cent.) 

Si  aturned  (s'arrangea)  un  mol  mangier  devant  lui. 

(Hois,  12th  cent.^ 
Asfous  et  as  feluns.  (Thomas  le  Martyr,  12th  cent.) 

(Dui)     vilain  .  .  .  qui  tant  me  donerent  de  cous  que  tous 
les  costez  (j')  en  ai  mous.  (Renard,  12th  cent.) 

Et  ainsi  il  croient  le  vieil  de  la  montagne 

(Joinvillb,  13th  cent.) 
Et  li  viaux  hom  li  dist.  (Merlin,  13th  cent.) 


§  213.  Infinitives,  etc.,  used  as  Substantives. 

From  long  usage  some  infinitives  have  become  common  sub- 
stantives :  les  dinners,  les  soupers,  les  Hres,  eta 

La  Fontaine  has  employed  le  dormir,  le  manger,  and  h  boire. 
He  has  on  his  side  the  example  of  Old  French,  where  we  find 
dormir,  jetimer,  penser,  plaind/re,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  usual  two 
cases  : 

Ses  ieux,  son  vis  (visage),  qui  de  joie  sautele,  son  aler,  son 
venir,  son  beau  parler  et  son  gent  maintenir* 

(Coucy,  13th  cent.) 
Ids  venirs,  icis  alers,  icis  veilliers,  icis  parlers,  font  ces  amans. 

(La  Rose,  13th  cent.) 
Oar  bel  parler  souvent  refraint  un  cceur  felon. 

(Guesd.,  14th  cent.) 


§  214.  Irregularities  in  the  formation  of  the  Plural 
arising  from  the  vocalisation  of  1. 

The  I  of  many  Latin  words  has  been  changed  into  e u*  in  its 
passage  into  Modern  French.  This  vocalisation  began  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  has  been  only  partial,  and  in  most  cases  we 
have  from  a  common  root  some  forms  in  I  side  by  side  with  the 
forms  in  u. 

An,  a  V;  du,  de  V ;  Us,  eux;  cheveu,  chevebire;  vieux,  vieil; 
cfcux,  dels;  cheval,  chevaux;  risoudre,  rholvant,  etc.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  variations  in  the  particles,  substantives, 
adjectives,  verbs,  which  have  been  already  given,  the  following 
irregularities  have  their  origin  in  the  vocalisation  or  non-vocali- 
sation of  I. 
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A. 

Substantives  and  Adjectives  with  Plural  in  -als. 

The  following  substantives  take  -als ;  many  of  them  are  rare : 
several  are  not  of  Latin  origin  : — 

Aval,  bal,  col,  cantal,  caracal,  carhaval,  cSrimonial,  chacal, 
festival,  galgal,  narval,  nopal,  pal,  regal,  serval,  val. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arising  from  the  partial  adoption  of  u 
for  I  occurs  in  the  plural  of  adjectives  in  -al,  of  which  there  are 
between  two  or  three  hundred.     Most  of  these  change  al  into 
aux,  but  the  plural  of  many  of  the  remainder  is  very  doubtful. 
The  following  certainly  form  their  plural  in  als  : — 

Amical,  bancal,  fatal,  final,  frugal,  filial,  glacial,  initial, 
labial,  matinal,  nUdial,  naval,  pascal,  phial,  thidtral.* 


*  The  list  given  above  is  Bescherelle's.  It  has  one  great  merit,  it  is 
short.  The  Academy,  and  after  it  Poitevin,  Chapsal,  etc.,  give  much 
longer  lists.  Jullien  declares  that  many  even  of  the  above  cannot  have  a 
plural.    Littre"  recommend?  the  form  aux  in  almost  every  case. 

The  persistence  in  Modern  French  of  the  form  ah  may  perhaps  be 
thus  explained :  (a)  Many  adjectives,  from  their  meaning,  have  not  been 
employed  except  by  writers  who,  aware  of  their  Latin  origin,  have  preferred 
the  spelling  which  best  recalled  the  etymology, — the  form  in  -als.  They 
have  preferred  a  ' learned'  form  to  a  '  popular '  one  (§  37).  (6)  Again, 
there  are  certain  adjectives  which  are  mostly  used  (1)  with  nouns  that, 
from  their  meaning,  scarcely  admit  of  plural ;  (2)  with  feminine  nouns. 
If  perchance  an  author  wishes  to  use  the  masculine  plural  of  such  an 
adjective,  he  would  prefer  the  form  in  als  as  having  the  sound  to  which 
his  ear  is  most  accustomed,  viz.,  the  sound  now  represented  by  al,  als, 
ales.  But  these  motives  would  not  influence  all.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  constant  dispute  about  these  unfortunate  adjectives  in  al.  It  is  a 
dispute  of  old  standing,  and  has  been  even  thought  worthy  of  the 
ridicule  of  the  stage.     See  Le  Mercure  Oalant,  Boursault. 

Lemare  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the  quarrel : — "  Grand  tumulte  parmi 
les  grammairiens  a  cette  occasion ;  l'Academie  elle-m&me  ne  peut  se 
faire  entendre.  Buffon  a  dit:  des  habitants  brutaux,  des  mouvements 
machinaux;  Jean- Jacques :  des  compliments  triviaux;  Regnard :  des  liens 
conjugaux  ;  l'Academie  :  des  offices  vknaux,  tandis  qu'elle  rejette  tous  les 
mots  precedents.  M.  Chapsal  qui  cite  et  adopte  les  examples  ci-dessus 
se  glisse  dans  la  mdlee  et  augmentant  le  desordre  il  veut  qu'on  dise :  Us 
sons  nasals,  Us  soins  filiaU,  les  ciseaux  fatals,  Le  Tellier  s'accourt, 
S'escrime  a  droite  et  a  gauche,  s'attaque  aux  habitants  brutaux  de  Buffon, 
arrete  ses  mouvements  machinaux,  rit  des  compliments  triviaux  de  Jean- 
Jacques,  foule  aux  pieds  les  liens  conjugaux  de  Regnard,  e*touffe  les 
sons  nasals  de  M.  Chapsal,  et  sans  respect  pour  l'autorite'  qui  tient  notre 
langue  en  tutelle,  proscrit  ses  offices  venaux.  Quel  parti  prendre  dans 
une  aussi  grande  affaire.  Celui  de  l'analogie  ou  s'abstenir  lorsqu'on 
craint  de  choquer  l'oreille  par  un  son  tout  a  fait  inusiteV' — Few  authors 
have  courage  to  act  otherwise. 
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B. 

Substantives  with  two  forms  for  the  plural :  -lg,  -nx 

Most  of  these  modern  distinctions  in  meaning  have  little  to 
justify  them  either  in  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  words,  or  in 
their  etymology. 

(1)  A'ievl;  a'ieuls,  and  aXeux  (L.  L.  aviolus). 

The  plural  aieuls  is  confined  to  the  strict  meaning,  grandfather 
or  grandmother :  as,  II  est  mort  avant  ses  aXeuls. 

So  HsaXeul  and  trisaXeul. 

The  more  common  form  a'ieux  ia  only  used  in  the  sense  of 
ancestors. 

(2)  del,  dels,  and  cieux  (ccdum). 

The  plural  dels  is  only  found  in  such  figurative  senses  as — 

Les  dels  de  ces  tableaux.    The  skies  of  these  pictures. 
In  the  sense  of  climate,  dels  or  deux  may  be  employed. 

(3)  QSil,  ceils,  and  yeux  (oculus). 

The  plural  yeux  is  always  employed  even  in  a  figurative  sense, 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  a  mistake  (!)  being  made  between  that 
figurative  sense  and  the  literal  one  : 

Unfromage  qui  est  rempli  d'yeux. 

A  cheese  which  is  full  of  holes. 

Dans  cette  maison  Uy  a  beaucoup  d'oeils-de-boeuf. 

In  that  house  there  are  many  round  windows. 

(4)  Travail  (work) ;  travails  and  travaux  (trabaeulum). 
The  plural  travails  is  only  used  in  the  rare  senses  of  (a)  Wooden 
frames,  used  to  prevent  horses  from  kicking  whilst  they  are  being 
shod*    This  is  its  literal  meaning.     (b)  Official  reports,  as 

Ce  ministre  a  eu  plusieurs  travails  cette  semaine  avec  le  roi. 

(Acad.) 

(5)  Ail  (garlic) ;  ails  and  aulx  (allium). 

The  plural  aulx  (see  §  210,  5,  c)  is  almost  obsolete. 

(6)  Bitail;  bestiawx. 

BStail  (cattle)  has  for  plural  bestvaux.  The  old  form  of  the 
substantive  was  bestial,  which  ia  now  only  used  as  an  adjective. 

§  215.  Proper  Names. 

"  A  proper  name  may  be  accidentally  employed  as  a  common 
substantive,  and  is  then  capable  of  flexion."  (§  150.) 

In  this  natural  use  of  proper  names  we  have  the  origin  of  a 
large  number  of  common  nouns. 

Some  come  from  an  historical  source ;  others  from  the  names 
of  inventors,  or  of  the  place  where  the  invention  was  made,  etc. 
Many  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  altered  more  or  less  in 
form.  - 

*  Brake,  trave.  (Gasc) 
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Countries,  Towns,  btc. 


de  la  perse 
line  persienne 
une  cravate 
une  guine'e 
une  dinde 
un  cachemire 
une  baionette 
du  nankin 
une  bougie 
dir  calico  t 
de  la  mousseline 
de  la  faience 


une  silhouette 
un  quinquet 
une  guillotine 
le  galvanisme 
une  praline 
un  dalhia 
la     simonie 
un  louis 
du  macadam 
une  mansarde 
un  guillemet 
un  bareme 
un  calepin 
un  carlin 
un  tartuf  e 


chintz 

outside-shutter 
cravat 
guinea 
turkey 
cachemire 
bayonet 
nankeen 
waxlight 
calico 
muslin 
pottery 
etc.,  etc. 


Perse 

Perse 

Cravate  or  Croate 

Guine'e 

Inde 

Cachemire 

Bayonne 

Nankin 

Bougie 

Calicut 

Mosul 

Faenza 


Men's  Names. 

profile 
argandlamp 
guillotine 
galvanism 
burnt-almond 
dahlia 
simony 
louis 

macadam 
garret 

inverted-comma 
ready-reckoner 
note-book 
pug-dog 
hypocrite 
etc. ,  eve. 


Silhouette 

Quinquet 

Guillotine 

Galvani 

Praslin 

Dahl 

Simon  Magus 

Louis 

McAdam 

Mansard 

Guillemet 

Barreme 

Calepino 

Carlin 

Tartufe 


§  216.  The  plural  article  is  often  put  in  an  emphatic  way 
before  proper  names,  without  any  idea  of  plurality. 

Les  Bossuet,  Us  Bacine  ont  6i4  la  gloire  du  siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

(Littbe\) 

Les  expressions  heureuses  qui  font  l'&ne  de  la  potfsie  et  le 
me'rite  des  Homer e,  des  Virgile,  des  Tasse,  des  Milton,  des  Pope9 
des  CorneiUe,  des  Bacine,  des  Boileau.  (Voltaiee.)    * 

Guide'  par  nos  maitres  les  Villemain,  les  Ampkre,  les  D.  Nisard, 
les  Ph.  Charles,  nous  avons  tache'  de  joindre  le  re'sultat  de  nos 
recherches  personnelles  au  souvenir  de  leurs  savantes  lecons. 

(Demogbot.) 
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Floral  of  Foreign  Words. 

§  217.  In  order  to  understand  what  is  here  meant  by  a 
"foreign  "  word,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  is 
given  in  greater  detail  in  the  Introduction. 

That  French  consists  of  two  great  vocabularies  of  words  : 

1.  The  popular  vocabulary,  developed  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously by  the  people  during  the  first  eleven  or  twelve  centuries 
after  Christ, 

2.  The  non-popular  vocabulary,  formed  consciously  and  arti- 
ficially by  the  learned  from  the  classical  Latin,  and  (to  a  less 
extent)  from  the  Greek. 

Words  thus  formed  date  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
present  time. 

French  possesses  in  addition  a  number  of  words  directly  bor- 
rowed from  various  languages  (Introduction),  including  Latin  and 
Greek-  Such  words  are  "  foreign."  By  far  the  larger  number 
have  accepted  a  French  dress,  and  are  subjected  in  all  respects  to 
French  rules.  Comparatively  few  have  resisted  naturalization, 
and  present  difficulties  in  their  treatment.  The  following  test 
may  usually  be  applied  with  safety: 

When  an  accent  has  been  added,  or  any  change,  however  slight, 
has  been  made  in  the  original  spelling,  tlie  word,  whether  common 
or  not,  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized* 

Help  may  often  be  obtained  from  the  pronunciation ;  but 
complete  naturalization  cannot  with  safety  be  inferred  from  the 
current  speech,  for  Frenchmen  pronounce  almost  all  words  at 
once  according  to  their  own  rules.  Still  the  pronunciation 
may  in  French  be  of  service  ;  in  English  it  can  be  no  guide  : 
but  the  reason  is  different ;  the  English  maintain  the  foreign 
pronunciation  a  long  time  after  a  word  is  naturalized.  The  con- 
trast between  English  and  French  habits  is  here  very  striking. 

Few  words  resist  naturalization  for  any  length  of  time  ;  still 
some  succeed  in  so  doing.  Most  strikingly  appear  such  eccle- 
siastial  words  as  are  given  in  §  151.  The  reason  is  plain — the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual  is  in  Latin.  It  is  mainly  with  Greek, 
Latin  (non-ecclesiastic),  or  Italian  words  that  the  struggle  goes 
on.  Those  who  know  the  foreign  form,  and  those  who  do  not, 
are  about  equal  in  number  and  power. 

In  words,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  their  origin  in  German. 
English,  etc.,  few  know  what  is  right ;  and  the  word,  long  before 
it  can  be  said  to  be  common,  loses  its  distinctive  nationality. 
The  ignorance  of  all  renders  variance  impossible. 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  converse  is  not  true  ;  many 
words  establish  themselves  without  alteration  :  album,  piano,  major,  etc* 
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Compound  Substantives. 

(Continued  from  §  152.) 

§  218.  The  syntactical  dependence  of  the  component  parts  is 
not  always  easy  to  detect. 

No  rule  of  general  application  is  possible, — unless  it  be  this : 
The  shortened  phrase  must  be  filled  up,  and  the  component  parts 
must  in  the  full  phrase  appear  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the 
shortened  phrase. 

We  will  examine  a  few  words  at  length,  and  give  with  some 
others  such  suggestions  as  seem  wanted.  A  complete  list  is 
unnecessary.* 

§  219.  In  the  following  words  the  sense  evidently  requires 
that  in  both  the  singular  and  plural  s  should  be  omitted : — 

Un  r&veitte-matin  (an  alarum  clock),  means  literally  some- 
thing which  wakes  one  up  in  the  morning.  It  is  plain  that  the 
plural  must  be  rSveUk-matin,  for  rSveiUe  is  a  verb,  and  the 
number  of  '  mornings J  would  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  clocks. 

un  cr£ve-cceur  =  peine  qui  creve  le  coznr  des  creve-cceur. 

un  abat-jour     =  volet  etc.  qui  abat  h  jour       des  abat-jour. 

un  trouble-fete  =  qntlq.  qui  trouble  la  fete        des  trouble-fete. 

un  perce-neige  =  fleur  qui  perce  la  neige  des  perce-neige. 

un  prie-Dieu    =  chaise  sur  laq.  on  prie  Dien  des  prie-Dieu.    • 

un  casse-cou     =  endroit  ou  Von  se  casse  le  cou  des  casse-cou. 

§  220.  In  the  following  examples,  on  the  contrary,  the  sense 
requires  s  in  both  singular  and  plural : — 
un  or  des  porte-allumettes  (boite  quiporte  des  aUumettes.) 
un  or  des  porte-clefs  (valet  de  prison  qui  porte  les  clefs.) 

un  or  des  serre-papicrs        (un  endroit  ou  Von  serre  les  papier s.) 
un  or  des  essuie-mains         (linge  avec  lequel  on  s'essuie  les  mains.) 
un  or  des  cent-gardes  (soldat  des  cent  gardes  du  roi.) 

§  221.  In  a  still  larger  number  of  words  it  seems  indifferent 
whether  or  not  s  is  added  to  the  second  component ;  equally 
good  sense  is  produced  with  or  without  it. 

(1)  The  analysis  appears  to  lean  towards  the  addition  of  s  to 
the  last  component  for  both  singular  and  plural  in — 

un  tire-bottes  des  tire-bbttes 

un  casse-noisettes  des  casse-noisettes 

un  garde-cendres  des  garde-cendres,  etc. 

(2)  On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  better  not  to  put  s  in  the 
plural,  and  d  fortiori  not  in  the  singular  in — 

des  garde-feu  un  garde-feu 

des  garde-chasse  un  garde-chasse 

des  sous-pied  un  sous-pied 

*  Such  a  list  is  however  given  by  Bescherelle  in  his  larger  Grammar. 
It  includes  some  1200  words.    See  also  Didot :  Observations  sur  VOrtho* 
-V,  pp.  417—452.      . 
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But  in  this  and  all  other  doubtful  cases  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
put  s  in  the  plural  of  the  compound  word,  but  to  omit  it  in  the 
singular ;  to  say : 

un  sous-pied  des  sous-pieds 

un  tire-botte  des  tire-bottes 

un  casse-noisette  des  casse-noisettes 

§  222.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty  about  the  second  com- 
ponent, appears  a  difficulty  about  the  first  in  compound  words 

with  garde. 

(1)  Garde  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  verb  (quelque  chose  qui 
garde),  and  is  of  course  invariable. 

(2)  Garde  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  noun  (gardien),  and  is  of 
course  capable  of  taking  an  s. 

Hence  the  following  customary*  forms.: 

Garde  =  quelque  chose  qui  garde. 

un  garde-feu  des  garde-feux 

un  garde-fou  des  garde-fous 

un  garde-manger  des  garde-manger 

un  garde-meubles  des  garde-meubles 

\m  garde-robe  des  garde-robes, 

un  garde-vue  .     des  garde-vue 

Garde  =  gardien. 

un  garde-chasse  des  gardes-chasse 

un  garde-champetre  des  gardes-champetres 

un  garde-cotes  des  gardes-cotes 

un  garde-corps  des  gardes-du-corps 

un  garde-f orestier  des  gardes-forestiers 

un  garde-magasin  des  gardes-magasins 

un  garde-national  des  gardes-nationaux 

un  garde-mobile  des  gardes-mobiles 

*  Iittre* makes  the  following  observations  on  this  difficulty:  "Garde 
....  mot  employe*  en  composition  qui  se  dit  tantot  des  personnes  qui 
gardent  (un  garde-chasse),  tantot  des  choses  qui  conservent  (un  garde- 
manger).  Le  pluriel  offre  des  difficult^.  Pour  le  second  cas,  tout  le 
monde  est  d'accord  ;  garde  reste  invariable  ;  des  garde-manger.  Pour 
le  premier,  l'accord  des  grammairiens  cesse ;  l'Acad^mie  n'indique  le 
pluriel  que  pour  garde-cdte  et  garde-note,  et  la  elle  e*crit  gardes-cdtes, 
gardes-notes.  Laveaux  a  e*te*  explicite,  disant  que  garde  en  cet  emploi 
represente  le  substantif  masculin  garde,  et  doit  toujours  prendre  la 
marque  du  pluriel.  Mais,  a  moins  de  supposer  une  ellipse,  dans  garde- 
cdte,  garde-magasin,  etc.,  ce  n'est  pas  le  substantif  garde,  c'est  le  verbe 
garder,  qui  est  en  composition.  D3  plus,  en  suivant  la  vue  de  1' Aca- 
demic et  de  Laveaux,  on  arriverait  a  cette  singuliere  conclusion  qu'il 
faudrait  e'crire  des  garde  meuble,  quand  il  s'agit  du  lieu  ou  Ton  garde  les 
meubles,  et  des  gardes  meuble,  quand  il  s'agit  de  l'employl  qui  garde  les 
meubles.  Cette  anomalie  montre  d'une  facon  palpable  qu'il  faut  laisser, 
en-tous  les  cas,  garde  invariable." 
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§  223.  The  following  worc(s  require  special  explanation  : — 

(1)  Boute  in  boute-feu,  boute-selle,  boute-en-train,  is  an  old 

verb  meaning  to  put. 

(2)  Bot9  garou,  cervier,  griecht,  are  only  found  in  pied-bot, 

loup-garou,  loup-cervier,  pic-grieche;  their  origin  and 
meaning  are  uncertain ;  they  are  used  as  adjectives. 

(3)  Un  colin-maillard,  des  colin-maiUard  (blind  man's  buff). 

The  usual  explanation  is  that  colin-maiUard  is  a  game  in 
which  "  Colin  "  looks  for  "  Maillard."  Little's  explana- 
tion seems  more  probable :  Colin  nam  d'komme  pris  en  ten 
sens  giniral;  et  Maillard  sans  doute  tenant  a  '  maillot* 

(4)  In  kdtel-Dieu,  bain-marie,  we  have  still  remaining  the  old 

genitive  (see  §  200,  note).  The  plurals  are — des  hdtels- 
Dieu,  des  bains-marie. 

(5)  Un  terre-phin  —  un  plein  (=  plaine)  de  terre;    plural, 

des  terre-pleins.  Plein  is  not  from  plenus,  full,  but  from 
planus,  flat,  or  planum,  a  flat  place.  Compare  de  plain- 
pied  ;  ten  plain-chant.  A  similar  mistake  in  the  ortho- 
graphy is  made  in  armes  pleines,  icn-plein,  terms  of 
heraldry.  The  usual  explanation  "  terre-plein,  i.e., 
endroit  plein  de  terre"  is  therefore  wrong. 

(6)  Un  blanc-seing  =  seing  (signature),  sur  papier  blanc  (blank). 

The  plural  is  des  blanc-seings. 

§  224.  Monsieur,  Madame,  Monseigncur,  Mademoiselle,  gentil- 
Iwmme,  and  bonhommef  seem  to  be  the  only  substantives  which 
are  joined  without  a  hyphen,  and  in  which  the  component  parts 
take  nevertheless  the  marks  of  the  plural.  (Compare  respublica 
in  Latin.)  On  the  contrary,  a  large  number  of  nouns  of  similar 
origin  now  present  the  appearance  of  simple  nouns,  and  are 
treated  as  such  :  e.g.,  gendarme,  vaurien,  etc.*  (§  41.  2.) 

§  225.  The  special  difficulties  presented  by  compound  ad- 
jectives are  these  : — 

1.  Both  adjectives  may  separately  and  distinctly  qualify  the 
substantive,  as : 

Des  enfants  sourds-muets  (i.e.,  sourds  et  muets.)f 

2.  The  first  adjective  may  be  employed  substantively  :  J 


*  See  Didot's  remarks  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  hyphen :  Obser- 
vations sur  VOrthograpke,  pp.  408-414.  Also  Hetrel's  Code  Orthogra- 
phique. 

{Buflbn  writes  '  sourds  et  muets.' 
Compare  such  phrases  as  des  rubans-paitte,  des  robes  noisette  des 
ceinturcs  orange,  etc. 


§§  226,  227. 
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N'est-elle   pas  rouge   la  cassette?   Non,  grise.    He,  oui> 
gris-rouge. — MoukRE. 

3.  The  first  adjective  may  be  employed  adverbially,  as  : 
Des  champs  dair-semis.        Une  fleur  fraiche-cueillie,* 


§  226.  Nu-tite,  demi-heure,  etc.  When  the  hyphen  is  omitted, 
nu  and  demi  agree  with  the  Substantive.  Till  lately  this  was. 
usual.     (See  Syntax,  'Agreement.') 

In  demi,  the  agreement  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  con- 
sistently Carried  out.  It  ceased  at  an  earlier  date  than  thai 
of  nu. 


§  227.  Nouns  without  the  Singular. 


annales 

aborigines 

alentours 

archivest 

armoiries 

armes 

archest 

broussailles  § 

confins 

decombres 

depens 

environs 


annals 
aborigenes 
neighbourhood 
archives 


11*1  API   ff 

}        coat  of  arms 
s        )  J 


earnest  money 

brushwood 

confines 

ruins,  rubbish 

cost 

neighbourhood 


fiancailles 

fonts 

frais 

funerailles  ) 

obseques     $ 

moeurs 

mouchettes 

pleura  IT 

pre'mices 

matines 

vepres 


betrothing 

font 

cost 

funeral 

manners 

snuffers 

tears 

first-fruits 

matins 

vespers 


*  Fraiche-cueillie;  frais  construit  avec  un  participe  signifie  tout  nouveUe- 
ment ;  et  bien  qu'il  soit  adverbe,  l'oreille  a  exige",  contre  la  grammaire, 
qu'il  s'accordat  avec  son  substantif  en  genre  et  en  nombre.  Tout  pria. 
adverbialement  oflre  un  cas  semblable  :    toitie  belle  qu'ette  est.     Une 
maison  tonte  fratche  bdtie.    Des  roses  fratches-cueitties. — Littr£. 

The  modern  rule  with  tout  stands  thus:  if  the  substantive  is 
feminine,  and  begins  with  a  consonant,  toute  is  written.  It  has  not 
been  always  observed. 

f  Archives  occurs  in  the  singular  in  Amyot.  It  is  there  masculine  ; 
from  the  Latin  neuter  archivum.    (Compare  §  234.) 

%  Arrhes  was  constantly  singular  before  the  17th  century. 

§  Broussailles  is  employed  exceptionally  in  the  singular  by  Voltaire : 
"  Son  cheval .  .  .  fuit  dans  la  broussaille." 

I]  Environ.  La  Fontaine  follows  the  custom  of  his  time,  and  employs 
it  in  the  singular :  " On  tremble  a  V environ'1  This  is  analogous  to  the 
adverbial  use  of  sous,  etc.,  au-dessous,  etc. 

%  Pleur  —  lamentations,  is  used  in  poetry,  etc.  :  Un  fleur  iternel* 
(Bossuet.)    Faire  un  pleur  eternel.  (Victor  Hugo.) 
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GENDER. , 

§  228.  The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Adams  is  worthy  of  the 
•attention  of  English  students,  who  usually  employ  "  gender  "  and 
"  sex  "  as  synonymous  terms  : — 

"  In  Old  English  the  word  [gender]  commonly  meant  a  kind 
or  class,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  we  find,  '  Supply 
it'  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ! '  (Othello.) 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  gender,  a  grammatical  term 
.signifying  a  class  of  nouns,  with  sex,  the  distinction  between 
male  and  female.  In  the  English  language  it  happens  that  sex 
is  adopted  as  the  basis  of  classification  ;  in  most  other  languages 
this  is  not  the  case.*  In  those  languages  masculine  and  feminine 
do  not  mean  male  and  female." 

Substantiva  Mobilia. 

§  229.  a.  The  ending  -esse. — The  ending  -esse  is  peculiar  to 
substantives.  The  adjectives  enchanteresse,  picheresse,  venger- 
-esse,  chasseresse,  and  traitresse,  have  indeed  this  ending,  but  they 
were  first  substantives,  and  even  now  may  be  used  as  such. 

A  few  genuine  adjectives  assume  -esse,  when  taken  substan- 
tively, but  usually  with  a  bad  or  comic  meaning :  un  pauvre, 
a  poor  man ;  une  pauvresse,  a  beggar-woman,  eta  (Comp.  §  230.  a.) 

The  ending  -ess  is  in  English  the  only  living  mode  of  forming 
the  feminine.  It  was  borrowed  in  the  13th  century  from 
the  Norman-French,  and  ejected  the  Saxon  feminine  suffix 
-ster,  which  now  only  appears  in  spinster:  -ess  is  itself  dying 
out :  in  earlier  English  it  was  much  more  common  than  now. 
(See  Trench,  '*  English  Past  and  Present"  p.  116.) 

b.  The  ending  -trice. — The  ending  -trice,  like  -esse,  is  peculiar 
to  substantives.  The  words  dSbitrice,  inventrice,  inspectrice,  per- 
sScutrice,  have  this  ending,  but  they  are  really  substantives  em- 
ployed adjectively.  It  is  only  in  learned  words  from  the  Latin 
-tricem,  that  -tripe  has  stood  its  ground  against  the  substantival 
ending  -esse  and  the  adjectival  ending  -euse.  Ambassadrice  is' 
anomalous.    Empereur  is  popular,  imperatrice,  learned. 

c.  Gouverneur,  Servitewr. 

K=s  I  ■««—*•.    zssr  I  *~* 

Gouverneur  from  gubernatorem,  and  serviteur  from  servitorem, 
have  for  usual  feminine  gouvernante  and  servante  from  servi/r, 
gouverner.  Chuvernant— governor  is  rare.    Gouvernewresse  is  found 
in  Froissart.     Servant  mostly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  gunner  S 
'Servant  de  gauche!9 — Erckmaxn-Chatkian. 

d.  Masculine  form  derived  from  feminine. 

Canard  is  derived  from  cane  (Gterm.  Kahn.)    Cane  in  Old 
Preach  =  a  boat.    Dindon  is  derived  from  dinde  =  d'Inde  =  oiseau 

rt'Inde.    (Compare  Guinea-pig,  cochon  d'Inde,  etc.) 

»-  — . —  ■        ^— i ^— — — ^ 

*  '  Partly  the  case '  is  more  correct. 
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§  230.  Generic  Names  of  Human  Beings. 

a.  Most  appellatives  which  for  any  reason  are  not  often  used 
except  in  reference  to  the  male  sex,  retain  the  masculine  gender 
and  masculine  form,  when  accidentally  employed  in  connection 
with  the  female  sex.  Such  are  peintre,  anteur,  poete,  professeur, 
orateur,  sculp  teur,  architecte,  apothicaire,  athlete,  artiste,  apStre, 
autocrate,  athSe,  subalterne,  soldat,  employe*,  etc.,  etc. 

Elle  fut  sa  nourrice,  elle  devient  son  guide.        Legouv£. 

Hypathie  enseignait  elle-meme  la  doctrine  d'Aristote  et  de 
Platon ;  on  l'appelait  le  philosophe.  Chateaubriand. 

With  a  comic  or  bad  meaning  the  feminine  is  sometimes 
found  (compare  §  229.  a): 

Je  crois  que  la  peintresse  ne  vous  a  pas  flatte* :  mais  je  vous 
vois  de'ja  de  la  main  d'un  autre  peintre,  duquel  je  n'oserais  dire 
autant.  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

/3.  Most  substantives,  on  assuming  the  idea  of  sex,  retain  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  of  like  meaning  without  sex,  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  thus,  from 

la  vigie,  look  out  (naval)  la  vigie,  look-out  man 

la  sentineUe,  sentry  la  sentineUe,  sentinel 

la  vedttte,  mounted  sentry  la  vedette,  mounted  sentinel 

la  recrue,  recruiting  la  recrue,  recruit 

la  basse,  bass  (part)  la  basse,  bass  (man) 

la  pratique,  custom  la  pratique,  "customer 

une  victime  (=  sacrifice)  une  victime  (man,  etc.) 

une  dupe  (=bird  easily  cheated)  une  dupe  (man,  etc.) 

une  pecore  (=  animal)  une  pfoore  stupid  man,  etc. 

y.  Some  change  the  gender;*  thus  we  have  from 

une  enseigne,  ensign  un  enseigne,  ensign 

la  trompette,  trumpet  le  trompette,  trumpeter 

la  garde,  watch  le  garde,  watchman 

la  critique,  criticism  le  critique,  critic 

lafoudre,  thunder  lefoudre,  thunderbolt  (fig.) 

la  statuaire,  statuary  (art)  le  statuaire,  statuary  (artist) 

lafourbe,  cheating  lefourbe,  cheat 

une  aide,  help  un  aide,  assistant 

To  this  list  may  be  added  paillasse :  paillasse,  from  root  paitte 
(straw),  means  a  mattress  stuffed  with  straw.  Hence  the  cover- 
ing itself,  or  '  ticking/  From  this  we  have  un  paillasse,  a  clown, 
a  man  dressed  out  in  toile  a  paillasse. 

*  Analogous  to  this  change  of  gendsr  h  that  seen  in  such  words  as 
personne,  chose,  gens,  couple.     (See  §  237.) 
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6*.  In  a  few  words  the  derivation  is  reversed,  but  the  gender 
changes  as  before.     The  name  of  the  living  object  has  given  us 
the  name  of  the  thing  ;  thus,  from 
une  masque,  ugly  woman,  we  have  un  masque,  mask 
un  cravate,  Croatian,  ,,         une  cravate,  a  cravat 

un  pantomime.,  actor,  ,,         une  pantomime,  pantomime 

€.  Some  words  of  like  form  have  a  different  origin.     Both 
nouns  are  perfectly  regular.     The  gender  of  the  living  object 
follows  the  sex  ;   the  gender  of  the  inanimate  object  follows 
sometimes  the  French  ending,  sometimes  the  etymology  :* 
la  page,  page  or  leaf  le  page,  the  page  (boy) 

la  mousse,  moss  le  mousse,  the  cabin-boy 

la  barde,  bard  (armour)  f         le  barde,  bard 
la  barbe,  beard  le  barbe,  Barbary  horse 

la  coche,  sow  le  coche,  coach 

§  231.  Generic  or  Class  Names  of  Animals. 

a.  A  large  number  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  (mostly  those  not 
domesticated),  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  have  only  a  generic 
name  in  which  the  idea  of  sex  is  ignored.]!  Such  nouns,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  consistently  follow,  like  names  of  inanimate 
objects,  the  rule  of  e  mute  (§  232). 

MASCULINE.  FEMININE. 

un  SUphant,  elephant  une  panthere,  panther 

un  rossignol,  nightingale  une  btcasse,  wood-cock 

un  serpent,  serpent  une  vipere,  viper 

un  maquereau,  mackerel  une  morue,  cod-fish 

un  papillon,  butterfly  une  guepe,  wasp 
etc.,  etc.  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  are  exceptions  : 
le  buffle,  buffalo  la  fourmi,  ant 

le  cygne,  swan  la  perdrix,  partridge 

le  crocodile,  crocodile  la  souris,  mouse 

lecancre,) 
le  crabe,  J 

le  COngre,  conger-eel 
rhippopotame,  hippopotamus 
le  merle,  blackbird 

le  renne,  reindeer 

*  It  is  usual  to  give  all  the  above  nouns  of  two  genders  in  the  same 
list  with  such  words  as  le  crSpe  and  la  crSpe,  etc.,  with  which  they  have 
no  affinity  whatever.     For  these,  see  §  233. 

f  Whence  la  barde,  a  thin  piece  of  bacon. 

%  The  Epiccena  of  the  Latin  Grammars. 
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The  etymology  in  most  of  these  words  has  overruled  the 
French  ending :  dromadaire,  dromadarius ;  buffle,  bubulus ; 
cygne,  cygnus;  crocodile,  crocodilus;  crabe,  carabus;  fourmi, 
formica.  Merle,  memla,  was  rightly  feminine  in  Old  French, 
according  to  etymology  and  French  ending.  Souris  is  masculine 
in  some  patois,  as  in  Latin  smicem.  Perdicem,  perdrix,  is  both 
masculine  and  feminine  in  Latin.  Benne  is  of  Germanic  origin. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  ange,  angelus,  monk-fish,  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  given  feminine  in  dictionaries. 

/3.  Sex  must  be  expressed,  if  necessary,  by  '  mde  *  or  *  female ;' 
as,  un  cygne  femelle;  nne  perdrix  male.  Comp.,  English,  a  he-goat, 
a  she-goat;  a  buck-rabbit*  a  >e-rabbit;  a  ewe-lamb;  a  cock-sparrow, 
a  hen-sparrow,  etc.     So  in  Latin  fcmina  piscis,  vulpes  mascula. 

y.  Some  of  the  nouns  in  §  155  possess  a  generic  or  class  name 
in  addition  to  the  forms  given :  examples,  un  chat,  un  cochon, 
un  mouton,  un  chevdl,  un  poulet,  etc. ;  but  most  as  a  class  name 
use  the  distinctive  male  form ;  ex.,  un  canard :  a  smaller  number 
the  female;  ex.,  une  oie,  line  dinde.  The  English  class-noun 
sometimes  corresponds  with  the  French,  sometimes  not ;  thus, 
oie  and  goose  correspond  ;  not  canard  and  duck. 

§  232.  Rule  of  the  e  mute.    (§  156.) 

1.  The  Latin  neuter  seems  to  have  disappeared  in  GaHo-Latin 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

2.  In  Latin  the  gender  of  a  word  is,  as  a  rule,  known  by  its 
ending.* 

3.  In  French  words  of  popular  and  ancient  formation,  the 
Latin  ending  was  either  omitted,  or  was  so  weakened  as  to  lose 
its  gender  power  (§  40,  Apocope). 

4.  The  French  word  was  thus  practically  deprived  of  its  gender. 

5.  Consciously  or  not,  a  new  scheme  was  framed — 

(1)  French  words  with  '  e  mute '  final  were  made 
feminine. 

(2)  French  words  without  '  e  mute '  final  were  made 
masculine. 

6.  So  powerful,  however,  was  the  Latin,  that  (1)  a  great  num- 
ber of  words  in  '  e  mute '  remained  masculine  because  the  Latin 
noun  is  masculine  or  neuter ;  and  (2)  some  nouns  without  the 
'  e  mute '  remained  feminine  because  the  Latin  is  feminine. 

7.  In  words  of  learned  formation,t  the  ending  remains  in  but 
a  slightly  modified  form  ;  necessarily,  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
gender  makes  itself  felt  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

*  Although  Latin  only  is  here  spoken  of,  all  the  above  applies  broadly 
to  words  of  other  origin. 

+  A  *  learned'  word  in  French  is  one  which  has  been  consciously  and 
artificially  coined  from  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  coiner 
of  Liich  a  word  would  hold  the  original  gender  in  respect  (§  37.  6). 
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8.  It  is  useless  for  the  present  purpose — 


(a)  To  give  the  origin  of  those  nouns  (1)  which  are  femi- 
nine in  Latin,  (2)  which  end  in  e  mute,  (3)  which  are  feminine 
in  French.  The  French  ending  is  not  at  variance  with  the 
feminine  origin  of  the  word:  no  struggle  is  possible  between 
the  Latin  and  French. 

(6)  To  give  the  origin  of  those  nouns  which  are  (1)  masculine 
or  neuter  in  Latin,  (2)  which  have  no  e  mute,  (3)  which  are 
masculine  in  French.     Here  again  no  struggle  is  possible. 

(c)  To  give  the  origin  of  those  nouns  which  follow  the  rule 
of  the  e  mute  in  opposition  to  the  etymology.  In  them  the 
French  law  is  obeyed — that  is  sufficient.* 

9.  A  large  number  of  French  nouns  are  derived  from  Latin 
adjectives,  present  participles,  past  participles,  stems  of  verbs, 
etc.  The  Latin  in  them  exercises  little  direct  influence.  They 
rarely  break  the  rule  of  e  mute. 

10.  The  anomalous  nouns,  which  follow  neither  the  etymology 
nor  the  rule  of  e  mute,  are  very  few  in  number.  Some  may  be 
traced  to  the  custom  of  the  popular  Latin ;  some  to  the  influence 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  ;  some  are  simple  blunders. 

§  238.  Substantives  of  Double  Gender. 

The  distinctions  of  gender  in  these  substantives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  sex,  like  those  in  §  230. 

They  arise  from  a  difference  of  derivation ;  from  a  struggle 
between  the  Latin  ending  and  the  French  ending ;  from  the  in- 
fluence of  some  word  understood,  etc.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
impossible  to  point  out  any  reason. 

These  distinctions  of  gender  have  been  utilized  with  more  or 
less  success  to  obtain  distinctions  of  meaning.  Or  perhaps  more 
often  the  double  gender  has  followed  the  double  meaning. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  frequently  the  distinctions 
both  of  meaning  and  of  gender  are  far-fetched  and  useless.  Still 
they  exist,  and  cannot  be  overlooked.  They  may  be  thus  classi- 
fied : 

French  nouns  of  double  gender  from  Latin  neuters. 

Difference  of  gender  traceable  to  a  difference  of  origin. 

Gender  influenced  by  word  understood. 

Masculine  Latin  ending  versus  feminine  French  ending. 

Masculine  noun = adjective  employed  substantively. 

Reasons  various. 

Reason  not  apparent. 

*  This  is  often  done  in  Grammars ;  it  makes  the  lists  needlessly  long. 
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§  234.  Nouns  of  double  Genders  from  Latin  Neuters. 

(1)  Most  Latin  neuters  have  become  masculine  : 

or  from  aurum  argent  from  argentum. 

(2)  Seme  have  added  e,  but  have  nevertheless  become  masculine : 
regne  regnum  cadavre  cadaver 
eigne            signum                       marbre            marmor 

(3)  The  ending  -a  of  the  Latin  neuter  plural  was  often  mis- 
taken for  a  feminine  singular.     Hence  many  French  feminines  : 

arme  arma  poire  pira 

come  cornua  pomme  poma 

feuille  folia 

(4)  In  some  nouns  a  struggle  seems*  to  have  gone  on  between 
the  masculine  gender  demanded  by  the  French  noun,  as  seen  in 
the  ending  -urn  of  the  Latin,  and  the  supposed  feminine  gender 
required,  as  seen  in  the  ending  -a  of  the  Latin.*  Hence  the 
following  anomalies  in  gender. 

Espace  (spatium). 

Espace,  feminine.  Quand  on  Veut  regard^  une  espace,  on  Vosta 
de  Id  et  fut  pendu  a  un  arbre.  (Fboissakt.)  This  feminine 
remains  in  espace,  "  lead,"  of  printers  :  H  y  a  des  espaces  petites, 
fortes,  minces,  moyennes  pour  donner  au  compositeur  lafaciliU 
de  justifier.  (Ltttr6.)    In  other  senses  espace  is  now  masculine. 

0rgU6  (prganum). 

Orgue  is  masculine  in  the  singular,  feminine  in  the  plural. 
Formerly  both  forms  were  feminine. 

*  No  doubt  in  some  instances  the  struggle  is  between  the  ending 
Latin  -um  and  the  French  ending  -e. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence,  it  is  but  right  to  ass&me  that 
the  noun  has  been  derived  from  the  singular,  but  that  the  addition  of 
the  final '  e  mute '  has  overruled  the  etymology,  and  has  made  the  word 
feminine.  The  evidence  of  the  plural  derivation  must  often  be  drawn 
from  the  sister  languages,  Italian,  Spanish,  Provencal,  etc.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule  followed  by  Littrd.  He  gives  in  some  cases  the 
plural  neuter  in  -a  as  the  parent  of  the  feminine  French,  in  othere  the 
singular  in  ~um.  It  would  be  of  small  use  for  our  present  purpose  to 
distinguish  in  each  case,  even  if  it  were  possible.  The  main  point  is  to 
assign  a  reason  for  distinctions  which  otherwise  appear  puerile. 

In  Old  French,  many  words  of  similar  origin,  now  definitely  fixed  in 
their  gender,  had  double  genders  ;  a  few  are  given  below. 

1.  Datty  now  feminine  (Lat.  datum,  data.)  Fait  au  temps  de  la  dite  date. 
(Villon,  15th  cent.)  Ceux-ci  aUeguaient  qu'une  requete  envoiee  dune  si 
bonne  ville,  trouverait  que  le  date  est  efficacieux.     (D'Aubigne,  16th  cent.) 

2.  Stable,  now  feminine.  (Lat.  stabulum,  stabula.)  Car  a  tart  comence 
afermer  s'estable  cU  qui  a  perdu  son  cheval.  {Lai  du  Trot,  13th  cent.)  // 
nefautpas  .  .  .  faireun  eatable  et  vie  a  part.     (Calv.  Inst.,  16th  cent.) 

3.  Etude,  now  feminine.  (Lat.  studium,  studia.)  "  Etude  pour  un 
lieu  ou  Ton  etudie  est  feminin ;  etude  pour  travail  d'etudier  est  masculin ; 
qui  fait  au  contraire  n'y  entend  rien."    (Malhkbbe,  16th  century.) 
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(Euvre  (opera). 

(Euvre,  from  opera,  plural  of  opus.  (Euvre  =  work,  is  now 
usually  feminine.*  Till  lately  it  was  common  in  the  masculine  : 
Sans  cela  toute  fable  est  un  ceuvre  imparfait.  (La  Fontaine.) 
This  masculine  remains  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  : 

(1)  As  a  term  of  architecture  :  Gros  ceuvre  =  les  murailles  les 
plus  grosses. 

!2)  As  a  law  term  :  DSnonciation  de  nouvel  ceuvre. 
3)  In    speaking    collectively  of  the  work  of    an  artist  or 
musician  :  Avoir  tout  V ceuvre  de  Callot. 

(4)  In  speaking  of  the  philosopher's  stone  :.  Le  grand  ceuvre.  f 

Greffe  (graphium). 
Un  greffe  =  record  office.     Une  greffe  =  a  graft. 
Both  were  masculine  in  Old  French. 

Office  (offkium). 
Un  office  =  duty,  church-time,  etc.    Une  office  =  pantry. 
Both  genders  are  found  in  Old  French  in  all  senses. 

Voile  (velum). 
Un  voile  =  veil.  Une  voile  =  sail. 

Corneille  employs  voile  (sail)  in  masculine. 
H  venait  a  plein  voile.    (PompSe.) 

Exemple  (exemplum). 
"  Exemple  a  4>t6  fait  plus  d'une  fois  f&ninin  :  Dire  que  cette 
exemple  est  fort  mat  assortie.v  (Regnier). 

"Aujourd'hui  il  est  constamment  masculin ;  cependant  le 
fe'niinin  s'est  conserve  longtemps  dans  le  sens  d'exemple 
d'tfcriture ;  et  l'Acade'mie  dit  encore  aujourd'hui,  que  plusieurs 
personnes  font  en  ce  sens  exemple  du  feminin,  mais  il  n'y  a 
aucune  raison  pour  conserver  cette  anomalie."  (Littee\) 

Orge  (hordeum). 
(1)  In  Old  French  orge  was  more  often  masculine,  according  to 
etymology  :  Tout  fromant,  tout  ble,  tout  orge.  (Livres  des  Metiers, 
13th  cent.)  So  Bossuet,  in  17th  cent.:  La  meule  d'un  moulin 
.  .  .  .  ne  moudra  que  ce  qWon  met  dessous,  si  c'est  de  Vorge  on 
aura  de  l'orge  moulu.  (EUv.  sur  Mysteres.)  But  it  was  also  found 
in  feminine,  according  to  ending :  En  une  orge.  (Benart,  13th  cent.) 
(2)  The    ending  eventually    fixed  the  gender,  except  in  tne 

phrases,  orge  mond6,  orge  perle,  orge  carre.     But  even 

these  are  now  sometimes  found  in  feminine,  and  justly. 

Manche. 

Un  manche,  a  handle.      Une  manche,  a  sleeve,  channel,  etc. 
Littr^  derives  un  manche  from  a  low  Latin  word,  manicum ; 
une  manche  is  regularly  derived  from  Latin  manica. 

*  According  to  ending.    Doubtless  the  Latin  opera,  operae,  has  influ- 
enced the  feminine  gender.     Perhaps  the  word  has  a  double  derivation, 
f  Is  this  "mascuHne"  the  same  as  grand J 'aim,  grand  merci  f  (§  207.) 
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ne: 
a) 


§  235.  Difference  of  gender  from  a  difference  of  origin. 

m  Anne. 

un  aune      alder-tree  (§  158,  2). 

une  aune    ell  (indirectly  from  Lat. ,  ulna). 

In  DSlice. 

un  dSlice  nouveau  ;  des  dUlices  nouvelles. 

This  word  follows  the  Latin.     The  nenter  delicium  has  given 
or  regularly  the  masculine  delice.    The  feminine  delicice  has  given 

the  feminine  devices, 

t  Foudre. 

le  foudre     tun  (German,  das  Fuder). 

la  foudre     thunder  (Lat.,  fidgur,  neuter). 

In  the  latter  sense  foudre.  is  often  masculine  according  to  ety- 
mology.    (See  also  §  230.  y.) 

Livre. 

un  tivre       a  book  (Lat.,  librum). 
une  livre     a  pound  (Lat.,  libra). 

Ombre. 

un  ombre    hombre,  at  cards,  from  Spanish  hombre=homme+ 
une  ombre  shade  (Lat.,  umbra). 

Poele. 

ft  lepoile        =  pall  (Lat.,  pallium  1). 

=  stove  (Lat.,  pensile  ?). 
le  la  poele       frying  pan  (Lat.,  patella), 

le  Somme. 

s  le  somme     sleep  (Lat.,  aomnus). 

a  2a  somme     load  (Low  Lat.,  salma ).     Sum  (Lat.  summa). 

Tour. 

t*n  tfowr       turn,  trick  (Lat.,  tornus,  lathe). 
0  une  tour     tower  (Lat.,  turris). 

»  §  236.  C?e^ider  influenced  by  word  understood. 

Interligne  (Lat.  inter-linea). 
un  interligne,   space  between  two  lines.   (Compare  §  234,  espace\ 
une  interligne,  printer's  lead. 

Pendnle. 

un  pendnle,      pendulum  (Lat.  pendulus). 
une  pendule,     clock  -  une  horloge  a  pendule. 

Pretexte. 

le  pretexte,        pretext  (Lat.  praetextus). 
laprHexte         =  toga  praetexta. 

Triomphe. 

le  triomphe        triumph  (Lat.  triumphus). 

la  triomphe  (old)  =  carte  qui  triomphe.^  (English  trump.) 
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§§  237,  238. 


§  237.  Latin  ending  versus  French  ending. 
Automne  (Lat.  auctumnus). 

Automne  is  now  generally  masculine  according  to  etymology. 
In  the  older  writers  it  constantly  occurs  in  the  feminine  according 
to  French  ending.  Cette  automne  delicieuse  (Se'vigne').  V automne 
dernUre  (Fe'nelon). 

Crepe  (Lat.  crispus). 

le  cripe  (crape)  follows  Latin  ending. 

la  crepe  (pancake)  follows  French  ending. 

Hymne  (Lat.  hymnus). 
un  hymne      ode. 
une  hymne    hymn  (church). 
Such  is  the  distinction  made  by  the  Academy,  but  treated 
with  poor  respect  by  authors,  who  employ  the  word,  in  any  sense, 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  as  they  see  fit. 

Motile. 

un  moule        mould  (Lat.  modulus),  follows  etymology. 
une  moult      mussel  (Lat.  musculus),  follows  French  ending. 

Mode  (Lat.  modus). 

le  mode  mood,  mode,  method. 

Till  the  sixteenth  century,  is  feminine,  according  to 

ending.    ' '  Les  modes  sont  de  cinq  sortes,  la  premikre  s'appeUe 

indicative." — Estienne. 
la  mode  fashion,  way,  manner,  follows  French  ending. 

Par  allele  (Gk.  napaXkrjXos). 

unparalUle    comparison,  follows  etymology. 

une  parallek  parallel  (lines),  follows  French  ending. 

Plriode  (Lat.  periodus). 

le  pSriode        highest  point,  follows  apparent  Latin  gender. 
la  ptriode      period,  follows  French  ending. 

Solde  (Lat.  solidus). 
le  solde  balance  of  account,  follows  etymology. 

la  solde         pay  (soldier's),  follows  French  ending. 

§  238.  Masc.  Noun  =  Adj.  used  substantively*  Fern.  Noun  follows 

etymology  or  French  ending. 

Faux. 
le  faux,  forgery,    faux,  false,  employed  substantively. 
la  faux,  scythe  (Lat.  fakem). 

Fin. 

le  fin,  gist,  main-point,  etc.    fin  employed  substantively. 
la  fin,  end  (Lat.  finem.) 

*  §  158. 1. 
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Gueule. 

le  gueule,     (gules  ('  red '  in  heraldry.)    Probably  masculine 
les  gueules,  \  adjective  employed  like  le  rouge,  etc. 
la  gueule,  jaw,  mouth  (Lat.  gula). 

Pourpre. 

v     le  pourpre,  purple,  adjective  taken  substantively. 
Is  found  in  feminine  : 
Les  joues  animies  de  la  plus  belle  pourpre. — Voltaire. 
la  pourpre,  the  purple  (  =  robe).    Lat.  purpura. 

Vague. 

le  vague,  vagueness  (Lat.  vacuus  *).   Adj.  taken  substantively. 
la  vague,  wave  (O.H.G.  vag.);  follows  French  ending. 

§  239.  Reasons  various. 
Amour  (Lat.,  amorem). 

un  amour  maternel 

unfol  amour,     1  de  foiies  amours 
une  folle  amour,)       AV"*°  wuwlUB 

Latin  words  in  -orem  are  masculine  (§  247).  The  French  deriva- 
tives in  Old  French  became  feminine.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Latin  gender.  Honneur, 
dSshonnenr,  and  labeur  were  the  only  three  words  which  finally 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  are  now  masculine  as  in  Latin. 
Amour,  from  amorem,  has  retained  both  genders.  During  the 
last  two  centuries  it  was  employed  indifferently  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine,  with  apparently  a  preference  for  the  feminine.  The 
following  rules  are  given  by  Littre  for  the  modern  use  of  amour : 
"  Aujourd'hui  il  n'est  susceptible  de  recevoir  les  deux  genres  que 
quand  il  signifie  la  passion  d'un  sexe  pour  l'autre,  ailleurs  il  est 
masculin.  Amour  au  singulier  n'est  feminin  qu'en  poe'sie.  Au 
pluriel  il  est  fe'minin  non-seulement  en  poe'sie,  mais  dans  le 
parler  ordinaire." 

Merci. 

Merci,  from  Latin  mercedem,  is  regularly  feminine.  It  has  for  a 
long  time  been  masculine  in  the  phrase,  un  grand  merci, 
grand  merci.f  The  absence  of  '  e>  in  grand  was  misunder- 
stood, and  grand  was  taken  for  a  masculine.  (Compare 
grand9  mere,  etc.,  §  207.)  Hence  we  may  say  that  merci, 
in  the  sense  of  remerciement,  is  masculine.  In  other  senses 
it  is  feminine. 

Pique. 

un  pique  =  spade  (at  cards).  Influence  probably  of  le  carreau, 
diamond ;  le  trifle,  club ;  le  cceur,  heart. 

une  pique  =  pike,  according  to  ending.  Same  root  as  masculine, 
unpic,  pick-axe. 

*  Adj.  wandering  from  vagus.    Compare  English  vagrant, 
I  t  Whence  English  gramercy. 
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Poste. 

U  poste  =  post  (=  situation).  la  poste  =  post  (=  mail). 

La  poste,  from  Lov/  Latin  posta,  is  the  older  word.  Le  poste 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
Italian  posto.     The  Latin  in  both  is  positus,  from  pww. 

The  four  following  nouns  have  strong  points  of  resemblance. 

Couple.  (Lat.  copula), 
une  couple  means  simply  I  wo.   It  follows  both  Latin  and  French 

endings :  une  couple  d'ceufs. 
un  couple    means  a  male  and  a  female :  *  nn  couple  de  pigeons. 

Gens  (Lai,  gentem). 
Gent  means  nation,  race  ;  it  is  always  feminine,  according  ic 
etymology  :  La  gent  assassine.^MoidkRE.)    La  gent  hypocrite. 

— (B^R  ANGER.) 

But  in  its  plural  form  of  gens,  with  the  meaning  of  men 

and  women,  people,  it  has  a  strongly  marked  masculine  force. 

A  strange  compromise  has  been  made  to  satisfy  both  interests : 

(1)  The  epithets  which  immediately  precede  '  gens'  must  be 
feminine — De  vieillas  gens.     Quelles  vieilles  gens. 

(2)  The  epithets  which  do  not  immediately  precede  must  be 
masculine— Instructs  par  Vembience  les  gens,  etc. 

(3)  The  epithets  which  follow  must  be  masculiir, — Des  gens 
risolus. 

(4)  With  tout  tho  rule  is  still  more  complicated. 

(a)  When  an  adjective  of  a  distinctly  feminine  form  pre- 
cedes gens — and  then  only — tout  is  attracted  into  the  feminine : 
Toytes  les  vieilles  yens.    Tons  les  gens.    Tous  les  honnites  gens. 

(5)  In  gens  de  hi  res,  gens  de  robe,  gens  de  guerre,  etc.,  the  sex 
has  definitely  fixed  the  gender,  viz.,  masculine  :  tl  n'y  a  que  les 
vrais  gens  de  lettres  qui  n'aient  point  d'intrigues. — (Voltaire.) 

Personne 

Per sonne,  person  (Lat.,  persona),  is  etymologically  feminine. 
When  it  means  'nobody,'  it  is  usually  masculine  (i.e.,  practically 
neuter)  :   Personne  West  parfait.f 

Chose. 

Chose,  a  thing  (Lai,  causa),  is  etymologically  feminine.  With 
autre  or  quelqja  added,  the  indefmiteness  of  the  idea  makes  the 
compound  word  masculine  (i.e.,  practically  neuter)  : 

II  y  a  en  vous  quelque  chose  de  surnaturel.     (Voltaire.) 
Autre  chose  and  quelque  c^ose  were  formerly  feminine  : 
Je  ne  fais  point  aifficulU  de  parler  quand  fai  dans  la  bouche 
quelque  chose  meilleure  que  le  silence.  (Balzac,  17th  cent.) 

*  Compare  le  mom  et  la^femme  sont  bons. 

f  Jullien  thinks  that  when  personne  distinctly  refers  to  a  woman,  it 
may  be  feminine.  Littre*  approves  of  the  example  given  by  Jullien— 
"Personne  n'e*tait  plus  beUe  que  Cleopatre  " 
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§  240.  Eeason  of  double  gender  not  apparent. 

Givre. 

le  gixre,  hoar-frost.     Doubtful  origin. 
la  givre,  snake,  serpent  (heraldry). 

Vipkre  and  givre,  or  guivre,  are  derived  from  Lat.  vipera* 

Laque. 

le  laque,  lacquer,  japan. 
la  laque,  gum-lac. 

Both  Italian,  lacca. 

Memoire. 

le  mtmoire  =  memorandum. 

=  memoir. 
la  mSmoire  =  memory. 

All  from  Lat.,  memoria. 

Reclame. 

un  riclame,  advertisement,  catch-word,  etc. 
line  riclame,  call  (term  in  falconry). 

Both  from  verb  rtelamer,  to  demand. 

Relache. 

le  reldche,  rest,  non-performance,  etc.  ,'* 

la  reldche,  putting  into  port. 
Both  from  verb  retacher. 

Remise. 

U  remise  -  fly,  cab. 

la  remise  =  remittance,  etc. 

Both  from  the  past  participle  of  remettre. 

Souris. 

un  souris,  un  sourire,  smile  (Lat.,  subrisusy 
une  souris,  a  mouse  (Lat.,  soricem)* 

Quadrille. 

le  quadrille  =  dance,  is  now  always  masculine. 
la  quadrille  =  trotfpe  de  cavaliers  pour  un  carrousel  ou  pour  un 
tournois,  etc.     (LiTTafc) 
"  Un  carrousel  compose4  de  quatre  quadrilles  monstrueuses, 
carthaginoises,  persanes,  grecques  et  romadnes  conduites 
par  quatre  princes.'*    (Voltaire.) 
Both  from  Italian,  quadriglia  (fern.) 

*  In  some  dialects  souris  (mouse)  is  masculine  as  in  Latin.  The 
reason  of  the  feminine  gender  is  not  evident.   It  is  old.   (See  §  38,  note.) 

Souris  =  smile,  seems  to  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  could 
Uot  have  influenced  the  exceptional  gender  of  the  other. 
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Nouns  which  axe  feminine,  although  they  do  not 

end  in  e  mute. 

§  241.  Feminine  Nouris  ending  in  -a. 
La  polka,   i  danse'  understood.    So  la  mazurka.     La  villa, 

Latin,  villa.    La  sepia,  Latin,  sepia.    La  veranda. 

§  242.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -e. 

a.  -te,  tie.  Feminine  substantives  in  -ti,  -tie,  have  their 
origin  for  the  most  part  in  Latin  substantives  in  -tatem  of  the 
same  gender :  verite,  mritatem ;  santS,  sanitatem.  Those  coined 
from  French  sources  follow  the  same  gender :  ancienneti,  from 
ancien. 

b.  The  masculine  words  in  te  admit  of  various  explanations  : 

(1)  Un  arrets  is  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  arriter,  em- 
ployed absolutely.     Compare  un  recn,  un  fait,  etc. 

Un  traits,  from  tractatus,  and  un  cotS,  from  Low  Latin 
costatus,  have  a  similar  origin. 

Un  pdtS  is  formed  after  the  model  of  arrets  and  traitS,  from 
an  imaginary  verb  pater,  faire  cuire  de  la  pate. 

(2)  Un  bSnSdicitS  is  a  naturalized  compound :  bene  dicite  = 
benissez  =  bless  ye. 

Un  apartS,  like  bSnSdicitS,  is  a  naturalized  compound  from 
Latin  a  and  parte,  the  ablative  of  pars. 

(3)  Un  comtS  is  derived  from  masculine  comitatus.  In  Old 
French  it  was  sometimes  feminine — La  comtS  de  Flandres. 
— (Froissart.)    This  feminine  remains  in  La  Franche-comtS, 

name  of  province,  and  la  ComtS-pairie. 

(4)  Un  comitS  is  from  English  committee. 

§  243.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -i. 

(a)  La  loi  is  from  feminine  legem.  La  foi,  from  fidem. 

(b)  La  paroi  is  from  Latin  masculine  parietem. 

Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  constantly  found  masculine 
in  Old  French  :  Je  contemplay  Us  paroys  lesquels  estoyent  tous 
incrustez  de  marbre. — (Rabelais).  It  is  now  definitively  feminine, 
contrary  both  to  French  and  to  Latin  endings.    It  is  irregular. 

§  244.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -f. 

La  nef  nave,  (ship,  old)     Latin  navem  (feminine). 

La  clef  key  ,,    clavem       ,, 

La  soif  thirst  „    sitim  „ 

§  245.  Feminine  Nowis  ending  in  -m. 
La  faim         hunger        9    Latin  famem  (feminine). 
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§  246.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -n. 

(a)  Most  feminine  substantives  in -n  are  'learned'  words  in 
-ion  derived  directly  from  corresponding  feminine  Latin  substan- 
tives in  -iowem :  Ugion  (legionem)  ;  action  (actionem). 

Many  have  been  formed  from  French  sources,  after  the  same 
model.     These  also  are  feminine  :  legalisation ;  Ugaliser. 
By  far  the  greater  number  in  both  series  are  abstract  nouns. 

(b)  The  following  feminine  substantives  of  popular  formation 
also  have  their  origin  in  Latin  nouns  in  -io,  ionem : 

All  words  in  -aison,  la  maison  (mansionem)  ;  la  raison, 
(raUonem),  etc.,  etc. 

La  fecon  (contrefacon),  la  le^n,  la  ran$on,  are  derived 
respectively  from  /actionem,  lecUonem,  redemptionem. 

La  boisson  (bibitionem,  Low  Latin);  La  moisson  (mes- 
swnem) ;  la  cniwon  (coctioneni) ;  la  cloison  (clansionem,  Low 
Latin) ;  la  toison  (tonaionem) ;  foison  (ficsionem). 

La  prison  (jprelwisionem),  and  la  trahison  (traditionem). 

La  chanson  (cantionem). 

(c)  La  gamison  and  la  gnlrison  are  from  garnir  and  guirir 
respectively. 

Une  d^mangeaison  is  from  verb  dtmanger. 

Similarly  the  rarer  words  gchanffaison,  fauchaison,  flot- 

taison,  pendaison,  from  ScJiauffer,  etc.* 

(d)  The  rare  masculine  nouns  in  -ion  are  variously  derived  : 
Le  septentrion,  north,  is  from  Latin  septentrionem,  which  is 

masculine.     So  scorpion  from  scorpionem. 

Un  million  is  derived  from  mille,  with  augmentative  suffix  ; 
un  billion  in  form  =  bis  and  million, 

Le  lampion  is  lampe  with  suffix  -on.    So  le  croupion. 

Le  bastion,  le  gabion,  le  galion,  are  from  Italian  bastione, 
gabione,  galeom. 

Le  bnmborion,  bauble,  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  bre- 
viarvum  (=  prieres).  "  Merchandise  de  messes  et  de  brim- 
borion8.w    (Calvin,  16th  cent.) 

Un  scion,f  le  talion. 

Le  pion  is  a  doublet  of  pieton 

*  Other  words  in  -son,  -con,  have  either  a  different  origin,  le  son 
(tonus),  or  have  followed  the  general  French  rule :  un  frisson  {frictionem) ; 
du  poison  (potionem). 

Many  of  these  have  corresponding  learned  doublets  of  the  same 
gender:  la  rancon  and  la  rSdemption;  la  facon,  and  la  faction,  etc. 
Sometimes  the  doublets  have  different  genders :  le  poison,  la  potion}  le 
frisson,  la  friction. 

t  It  is  doubtless  to  the  concrete  meaning  given  to  scion  that  we  owe 
its  change  of  gender.  In  Latin  sectionem  is  abstract,  and  equals  a 
cutting  off.  Will  this  account  for  the  change  of  gender  of  talion  from 
feminine  to  masculine  ? 
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§  247.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -r. 

i.  Abstract  Nouns  in  -eur. 
(a)  Most  abstract  nouns  in  -eur  were  derived  from  Latin 
masculines  in  -or,  -orem.  Couleur  (colorem),  fureur  (furorem), 
rigueur  (rigorem). 

They  all  changed  their  gender  from  masculine  to  feminine, 
(6)  HonneuTy  dishonneur,  and  labeur,  are  the  only  three  which 
have  had  the  Latin  gender  definitely  restored  to  them.    In  Old 
French  they  were  feminine  : — 

Quant  de  si  haute  honor  (je)  sui  cheue  dans  la  boue. 

(Berte,  13th  cent.} 
C'est  tres  gracieuse  labours.     (J.  db  Condbt,  14th  cent.) 
In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  we  find  both  genders  em- 
ployed :  * 

Nous  sera  l'honneur  cent  fois  plus  grande. 

(Fboissabt,  15th  cent) 
Gerard  sachant  tous  honneurs  mondains. 

(Gerabd  de  Nxyebs,  15th  cent.) 

(c)  Many  abstract  nouns  in  -eur  have  been  made  after  the 
same  model  from  French  adjectives,  etc.  They  are  all  feminine: 
aigreur  (aigre) ;  longueur  (long) ;  pesanteur  (pesant),  etc. 

(d)  But  le  bonheur  et  le  malheur  have  a  different  origin.  They 
are  compounds  from  heur  (augurium).  Augure,  the  "  learned  " 
word,  also  from  augurium,  is  similarly  masculine.  Heur  is  now 
almost  obsolete.   It  is  common  as  late  as  Corneille,  Moliere,  etc.f 

Je  vous  rfpouse  Agnes,  et  cent  fois  la  journe*e, 
Yous  devez  be'nir  l'heur  de  votre  destined. 

(Moubbb  :  Ecole  des  Femmes.) 

ii.  Concrete  Nouns  in  -eur. 

(a)  La  vapeur  from  Latin  masculine  vaporem 
La  liqueur     ,,       „  ,,       Uquorem 

Lea  maun     „       ,,  ,,       mores  (plural) 

La  fleur  ,,        „  ,,       florem, 

seem  to  fyave  followed  the  example  of  the  abstract  nouns  in  -eur. 

(b)  All  other  concrete  nouns  are  masculine,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin :  le  cceur ;  VSquateur.  A  very  large  number  are 
designations  of  men  :  auteur,  empereur,  inspecteur,  and  have  for 
the  most  part  corresponding  feminine  forms  (see  §  229,  b). 

iii.  La  chair  is  from  Latin  feminine,  caro0  carnem. 
La  COUT  is  Latin  feminine  eohortem. 
La  cuiller  is  also  spelt  cuiUere,  whence  gender. 
La  mer  is  from  Latin  neuter,  mare,  plural  marto.    The 
plural  was  taken  for  a  singular  feminine  (compare  §  234). 

*  Compare  amour  from  amorem  (§  145),  which  still  preserves  two 
iders.  t  Heurtux  remains. 
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§  248.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -s. 

(1)  Une  fois  is  from  Latin  plural  feminine,  vice3. 

(2)  Une  oafifi  is  employed  in  the  m«isculine  by  Chateaubriand: 
Smyrna  c'est  une  espece  d'oasia  civilise*.  It  is  now  definitely 
feminine  according  to  etymology.     It  is  from  Greek  feminine 


oacris 


3.  Une  vis  is  from  Latin  feminine,  vitus,  a  vine.  The  secondary 
meanings  are  obtained  from  the  comparison  between  the  winding 
of  vine-tendrils,  spiral  staircases,  and  screws.  In  Italian  vite  = 
vine  and  screw. 

§  249.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -t. 

(a)  La  part,  la  plupart,  are  both  from  Latin  feminine,  partem. 

La  mort  is  from  Latin  feminine  mortem. 

La  nuit  „  .,  noctem. 

La  dot  ,,  m  dotem. 

Dot  is  often  masculine  in  older  French. 
Moliere  has  dot  masculine.* 

C'est  une  raillerie  que  de  vouloir  me  constituer  son  dot  de 
toutes  les  de'penses  qu'elle  ne  fera  point.  (L'Arare.) 

La  foret  is  from  Low  Latin,  joreda. 
(o)  La  dent,  dentem,  is  masculine  in  Latin. 
It  is  so  found  till  the  14th  century,  f 
Le  nez  moult  tres  bien  fait,  les  dantz  menus  et  blanz. 

(Sax.,  12th  cent^ 

§  260.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -u. 
(a)  l'ean  aqua  la  tribu  tribus. 

la  peau        pellem  la  gin  glus,  glutem. 

la  vertu       virtutem 
All  the  above  are  feminine  in  Latin. 

§  251.  Feminine  Nouns  ending  in  -x. 
la  paix  is  from  Latin  feminine  pax,  pacem.t 


la  oroix 

39 

99 

crux,  crucem. 

lanoix 

J) 

» 

nux,  nucem. 

la  voix 

}} 

J) 

vox,  vocem. 

latoux 

99 

99 

tussis,  tussim. 

lachauz 

U 

J> 

calx/calcem. 

lapoix 

99 

99 

pix,  picem. 

*  This  dot  Littre*  derives  from  Low-Latin  dotum.  He  adds  :  "  Des 
eVlitions  rajeunissant  le  texte  ont  mis  sa  dot.  Vaugelas  et  Perrot 
d'Ablancourt  le  faisaient  aussi  masculin.  C'est  un  archaisme.  Mais 
Manage  remarque  que  le  feminin  l'emportait." 

t  "  Rire  des  gros  dents,  se  dift  en  Lorraine."- — LrrTBJfc. 

i  See  §  126,  note. 
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§§  252,  253. 


Nouns  which  axe  masculine,  although  they  end  in  e  mute. 

§  252.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -be. 

Le  cube,  le  tube,  le  globe,  le  rhombe,  are  derived  from 

Latin  cubus,  tubus,  globus,  rhombus,  respectively  (p.  124,  note). 

TJu  verbe,  un   adverbe,    un   proverbe,    from  verbw?,, 

aclverbium,  proverbium. 


§  253.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ce. 


a.  -ice. 


Most  substantives  in  -ice  have  their  origin  in  latin  forms  in 

-tricem :  imperatricem,  impiratrice.     They  are  designations 

of  women.     (See  §  229.) 
The  remaining  words  in  -ice  are  mainly  feminine  from  the  Latin 

feminine  -tia :  la  justice,  justitia ;  la  milice,  militia,  etc. 
A  large  number,  however,  are  masculine,  from  Latin  neuters  in 

-tium,  -cium. 


un  auspice 
un  artifice 
un  benefice 
un  Edifice 
l'exercice 
un  hospice 
un  indice 
le  solstice 


auspvcxum 

artijicium 

beneficium 

ozdificium 

exercitium 

hospitium 

indicium 

solstitium 


un  prejudice 
un  precipice 
un  service 
le  supplice 
le  sacrifice 
le  vice 


prcejudicium 

prcBcipitium 

serviti/um 

supplicium 

sacrificium 

vitium 


un  interstice     interstitium 


Un  armistice  is  a  modern  word  coined  after  same  models, 
arma :  arms  :  -stitium. 
/3.  Other  masculines  in  -ce  of  the  same  origin  are  : 

le  commerce     commerdum       le  sacerdoce  sacerdotium 

le  negoce  negotium  le  silence       sUentium 

le  divorce  divortium 

Silence  is  the  only  word  in  -ence  which  is  masculine.  Appa- 
rently it  was  always  feminine  till  the  16th  century,  when  either 
gender  was  employed.  Marot  and  Rabelais  have  la  silence,  but 
Amyot  le  silence.  The  etymology  has  prevailed  over  the  French 
ending. 

y.  Le  calice  and  le  pOUCe  are  from  masculine  Latin  calicem, 

polUcem. 

Compare  la  voix  (vocem),  la  croix  (crucem),  la  poix  (picem)9 
la  noix  (nucem),  which  are  feminine  both  in  Latin  and  French. 

S.  Le  caprice  is  from  Italian  capriccio. 

€.  Is  irregular : — Un  appendice,  appendicem  (feminine).  It 
is  often  feminine  in  older  writers :  "De  petites  appendices." 
(Par£,  16th  cent.) 
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§  254  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -de  i 

1.  le  COUde  is  from  Latin  cubitus.* 

le  grade        „  gradus. 

le  synode         „  synodus.J 

le  monde       ,,  mundus. 

le  dividende  ,,  dividendus 

2.  le  remede  is  from  Latin  neuter  remedium. 
le  subside        »                   „  subsidium. 
rhomicide       ,,                  „  homicidium. 
le  parricide    ,,                  ,,  parricidium. 

Le  suicide  was  made  after  these  models  in  the  18th  cent. 

3.  le  prelude  is  from  preluder. 

§  255.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -6e. 
a.  The  feminine  words  in  ee  (Lai,  -ata)  are  very  numerous,  f 
/9.  The  masculine  words  are  rare  : 

1.  un  mus6e     from  Latin  neuter       museum. 
UU  trophfie         ,,  „  tropaeum. 
Un  mausoUe      „               ,,             mausoleum. 

2.  un  hymenle  from  Latin  masculine  hymenaeus. 

3.  uncam€e  from  Italian  cameo. 

$  256.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -fe,  phe. 

x  Le  golfe  and  le  goufire  are  doublets,  both  from  Greek  mas- 
culine, k6\ttos.     They  are  employed  indifferently  in  Old  French. 
Le  paragraphs  and  le  parafe  are  doublets.     They  are  from 
Greek  feminine,  rrapaypa<f>os'  % 

Le  telegraphe,  un  hifroglyphe,  have  been  coined  on  the 
same  model. 

§  257.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ge. 

a.  -age. 

1.  From  late  Latin  adjectival  forms  in  -aticus,  -atica,  -aticum, 
were  formed  in  early  French  a  large  number  of  nouns  in  -age. 
Such  words  are  all  masculine. 

2.  This  suffixe  -age  has,  by  analogy,  been  added  to  various 
French  stems.  Such  words  are  also  masculine,  without  exception. 

3.  The  only  nouns  which  seem  to  be  exceptions,  have  a  different 
origin.     They  are : 

(a)  une  page     pagma  (b)  une  image    imaginem 
une  plage    plaga  la  rage         rdbiem 

la  cage        cavea     (c)  la  nage        nager  (see  b  2,  below) 

*  See  p.  124,  note. 

f  Most  learned  words  from  'Ota  end  in  -ode.     They  are  all  feminine. 

J  Have  followed  apparent  Latin  gender. 
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/3.  Are  mainly  derived  from  Latin  masculines  or  neuters  : 

1.  Nouns  in  -6ge ;  they  are  all  masculine. 

2.  Nouns  in  -ige ;   they  are  all  masculine.     La  tige  (Latin 

tibia)  is  feminine.  Even  this  word  is  found  masculine 
in  the  16th  century,  "Un  tige  rond,  verd."  (Rabe- 
lais.) The  gender,  according  to  older  usage  and  to 
etymology,  has  been  restored.     It  is  feminine. 

3.  Nouns  in  -oge ;  they  are  all  masculine,  except  la  loge, 

from  loger,  which  is  feminine. 

4.  Nouns  in  -uge ;  they  are  all  masculine. 

y.  Are  variously  derived  : 

1.  le  cierge  is  from  Latin  masculine,  oereus. 

2.  le  linge        >,  ,,        neuter,       linteum. 
la  SOnge       ,,          „  „  soninium.* 

o\  Are  irregular : 

l.  la  mensonge. 

Le  mensonge  was  feminine  till  the  15th  century  : 

"  Une  plus  belle  mensonge"  (Commutes)  ; 
then  either  gender  ;   now  it  is  always  masculine.      No 
doubt  it  followed  songe,  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do. 

2.  le  change,  one  of  those  nouns  which  have  been  derived 
from  the  stem  of  a  corresponding  French  verb.    In  the 
majority  of  such  words  the  'rule  of  the  e  mute '  is  main- 
tained: 
le  cri    (crier)         la  nage      (nager) 
The  rule  is  broken  in  the  following  words.     The  reason  is 
not  always  apparent.   They  are  given  again  in  their  proper  place : 


le  blame 

blamer 

le  reproche 

reprocher 

le  branle 

branler 

le  massacre 

massacrer 

le  change 

changer 

le  reste 

rester 

le  conte 

conter 

le  reverbere 

reverbe'rer 

le  compte 

compter 

le  souffle 

souffler 

le  manque 

manquer 

le  Bacre 

sacrer 

le  preche 

prAcher 

le  doute 

douter 

le  risque 

risquer 

1/ (change,  from  change,  is  masculine  also.     Till  the  17th 
century  it  is  sometimes  feminine. 

3.  Le  melange   is  from  mJfor,  with  suffix  -ange.     Other 

words  with  this  ending  are  feminine,  according  to 
French  rule. 

4.  Losange  is  now  usually  masculine. 

*  Compare  un  somme  (§  235). 
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§  258.  Masculine  nouns  ending  in  -he.    (phe,  see  §  $56.) 
un  panache  is  from  Italian  masculine  pennacchio. 
un  mythe  is  from  Greek  masculine  fivBos. 
un  reproche  and  une  approche  seem  to  be  verbal  stems  from 

repiveher  and  approcher.    Reproche  was  formerly  feminine. 
un  hemistiche,  hemistichium.     Compare  un  acrostiche  and 
un  stigmate. 

§  259.  Masculine  nouns  ending  in  -16  (Latin  <a). 
The  few  masculine  words  with  this  ending  are — 
le  g6nie  from  Latin  masculine    genius 

an  incendio  ?j         neuter         incendium 

le  foie  ,,  „  (jecur)  ficatum  * 

le  paraplnie    see  §  271. 

§  260.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -16. 
(a)  From  diminutives,  mostly  Latin,  have  been  derived  a 
number  of  French  substantives  ending  in  -le,  which  break  the 
rule  of  '  e  mute.'  Some  retain  a  diminutive  force.  In  French, 
as  in  Latin,  etc.,  the  diminutive  does  not  always  possess  a  cor- 
responding primitive.  And  when  it  does,  the  two  meanings  may 
not  seem  at  first  to  correspond.  But  generally  the  connection  is 
clear  enough.  Hence  the  Latin  rule,  that  the  diminutive  follows 
the  gender  of  the  primitive,  may  be  conveniently  applied  : 

1.  Are  masculine  in  Latin  and  masculine  in  French  : 
on  fiuslcnle  un  f aix  fasciculus  f  fascia 
un  monticule        un  mont         monticulus  montem 
un  pMionle           un  pied          pedieulus  pedem 
un  p6doncule        un  pied          pedunculus  pedem 
un  codicilf  £,         un  code          oodicillus  codicem 
un  libelle               un  Uvre          libellus  liber 
un  module              un  mode         modulus  modus 
un  modele              un  mode         modellus  (Low  Lat.)  modus 

2.  Are  neuter  in  Latin  and  masculine  in  French  : 

un  corpuscule        un  corps         corpusculum  corpus 

un  granule  un  grain         granulum  granum 

un  opuscule  un  ceuvre        opusculum  opus]: 

3.  Are  masculine  in  Italian  and  masculine  in  French  : 
vennioelle  ver  vermicello  venno 

*  Du  Latin  ficatum,  proprement  jecur  ficatum  foie  d'oie  engraissee 
avec  des  ftgues,  le  mot  qui  e*tait  chez  les  Latins  un  terme  de  cuisine  est 
devenu  dans  toutes  les  langues  romanes  le  nom  du  foie  et  a  fait  dis- 
paraitre  comple*tement  le  mot  propre  jecur.  On  remarquera  que  le  mot 
nouveau  a,  dans  les  langues  romanes,  l'accent  sur  la  premiere  syllable, 
tandis  que  le  Latin  l'a,  sur  la  seconde  ficatum^  c'ert  qu'en  effet  il  ne 
vient  pas  deficdtum  {ficatum)  mais  de  fic&tum  (jt'catum). — LrrTBfc. 

t  See  p.  124,  note.  $  See  §  234. 
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4.  Have  no  French  primitive  : 
un  article  articulus  artua 

un  follicule  folliculus  follis 

un  tubercnle  tuberculum  tuber 

un  violoncelle        violoncello  (It.  violone  =  bass-viol). 

6.^  Have  no  Latin  diminutive  : 
un  animalcule       un  animal  animal 

UU  Ovule  un  oeuf  ovum 

6.  Has  no  Latin  primitive  : 
un  couvercle  un  convert  cooperculum 

(6)  From  Latin  nouns  in  -ulus,  -ulum,  are  derived  :  * 


un  angle 
un  peuple 
le  crepuscule 
un  preambule 
un  vestibule 
le  cable 
un  obstacle 
un  spectacle 
un  tabernacle 


angulus 

populus 

crepuBculum 

praeambulum 

vestibulum 

capulum 

obstaculum 

spectaculum 

tabernaculum 


le  symbole     symbolus 


un  pinacle 
un  miracle 
le  sable 


pinaculumf 

miraculum 

sabulum 


un  scandale  scandalum 

un  siecle  seculum 

un  scrupule  scrupulum 

le  temple  templum 


(c)  From  various  Latin  masculines  and  neuters  are  derived  : 


le  pole 
le  style 
unasile 
le  crible 
le  capitole 
le  concile 
un  domicile 
un  evangile 


polus 

stylus 

asylum 

cribrum 

capitolium 

concilium 

domicilium 

evangelium 


le  zele  zelus 

le  girofle  caryophyllum 

Un  intervalle  intervaUum 
le  monopole     monopolium 


(d)  Are  anomalous  : 


le  trefle 
le  comble 
le  seigle 
le  pfitrole 


trif olium  % 
culmen(N.) 
secale  (N.) 
petra-f  oleum 


un  ongle 
un  role 
un  trouble 
le  souffle 
le  chale 


ungula 
rotula,  rotulus 
turbula 
souffler 


unguis  (M.) 

rota 

turba 


*  Posmbly  some  of  these  had  diminutive  power  in  Latin. 

Only  the  nouns  in  which  we  find  the  rule  of  '  e  mute '  contradicted 
have  been  given  above,  but  it  may  not  be  useless  to  further  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  diminutives  in  -vie  follow  the  gender  of  their  primi- 
tives both  in  French  and  Latin,  by  giving  some  of  the  feminine  nouns  : 
la  vessie,  la  vescicule,  la  peau,  la  peMcule,  lafomut  Uformule,  etc.  Of 
course  there  are  many  other  diminutive  endings  in  French,  butjthese 
do  not  concern  us  here  for  they  offer  no  difficulties  in  gender.  They 
all  follow  the  rule  of  'emute,'  whatever  maybe  their  primitive  note, 

f  La  dtbdcle  is  regularly  feminine  from  d&idder.       %  See  §.  41. 
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§  261.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -me. 

(a)  A  very  large  number  of  masculine  nouns  in  -me  have  come 
from  the  Greek,  sometimes  directly,  but  more  often  through  the 
Latin.     Of  this  origin  are  : 

Most  words  in  -erne,  erne,  ome,  ome,  aume,  asme,  isme.  Also: 

l'asthme  foQua  un  isthme  Ia3fi6s 

le  drame  dpapa  un  parallflogramme 

le  dogme  boy  pa  le  programme    npoypafip 

loflegme  $keypa  lerhume  pcv/ia 

(b)  From  Latin  masculines  are  derived  : 

le  rnythme      rhythmus         un  abtme  abyssimus 

le  terme  terminus  (LL) 

(cS  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived  : 
du  Daume         balsamum  le  regime  regimen 

le  bitume         bitumen  le  legume  legumen 

le  charme        carmen  le  volume  volumen 

le  crime  crimen 

(d)  le  OOStume  is  from  Italian  masculine  costume. 

(e)  Are  irregular : 

le  blame         blamer  le  vacarme   (Flemish),  wach- 

le  calme  arme  (woe  to  the  poor,  see 

l'estime  estimer  however  §  271). 

§  262.  Masculine  nouns  ending  in  -ne. 

(a)  From  Latin  masculines  :  A 

le  peigne  pectinem  le  trone  thronus 

le  cone  conus  le  pene  pessulus 

(6)  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived  : 

le  domaine       dominium  le  patrimoine  patrimonium 

le  jeAne  jejunium  le  pr6ne  praeconium 

un  organo         organum  (com.  le  regne  regnum 

orgue,  §  234)  le  signe  sijnum 

(c)  From  the  Greek  : 

le  phenomene  <f>aiv6fi€vop        le  crane,  Kpavlov 

§  263.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -pe. 
un  polype       see  §  231.         le  groupe  is  a  doublet  of 

le  participe     participium  la  croupe 

le  principe       principium 

La  croupe  comes  directly  from  the  Germanic,  but  le  groupe  is 
from  the  Italian  grtypo. 

Is  from  the  Greek  :  le  telescope.    Are  formed  by  analogy: 

le  microscope,  etc. 
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§  264.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -.re. 

A.  -aire. 

i.  The  ending  -avre  is  derived  from  the  Latin  arius,  -arfa) 
-avium.  It  is  usually  employed  in  French,  as  in  Latin,  as  a 
simple  adjectival  form  implying  character,  quality,  class,  ete. ; 
necessarius,  nkcessaire,  necessary;  volontarius,  volontaire,  volun- 
tary.    Hence  are  obtained  substantives  : 

(1)  Implying  sex,  mostly  masculine  in  both  languages  :  libraire, 
libraries. 

(2)  Not  implying  sex,  mostly  masculine  or  neuter  in  Latin, 
but  always  masculine  in  French  :  le  vocabulaire,  vocabularium ; 
necessarius,  le  nScessaire. 

ii.  The  feminine  nouns  in  -aire  can  be  variously  explained  : 

1.  La  chaire  is  from  Latin  cathedra. 

2.  La  grammavre  is  Low-Latin  grammaria. 

3.  La  paire  is  feminine  form  of  pair,  employed  absolutely. 

4.  La  pefpendiculaire  =  la  ligne  perpendiculaire,  compare  fa 

circulaire. 

5.  Una  affaire  is  from  a  and  /aire. 

In  Old  French  affaire  was  masculine,  according  to  rule  that 
infinitives,  etc.,  used  substantively  are  masculine.     (See  §  158.) 
The  etymology  has  given  way  to  the  French  ending. 

6.  la  glaire  =  clara  pars  ovi. 

B.  -oire. 

1.  From  verbal  adjectives  in  -onus,  -oria,  -oiium,*  were 
formed  in  Latin  neuter  substantives  in  -orium:  auditorium, 
dormitorium.  These  have  passed  into  French  as  masculine 
nouns  in  oir  and  oire,  of  the  same  or  kindred  meaning  :  un 
auditoire,  un  dortoir,f  etc.,  etc. 

2.  In  French  times  a  large  number  of  nouns  have  been  formed 
by  appending  these  endings  -oir  and  -oire  to  Present  Participle 
stems.  Such  nouns  follow  the  French  rules  for  gender  :  those 
in  -oir  are  masculine,  and  those  in  -oire  are  feminine.     Compare 


une  baignoire 

baignant 

un  abattoir 

abattant 

une  bawngoire 

balancant 

un  arrosoir 

arrosant 

une  bassinoire 

bassinant 

un  boudoir 

boudant 

une  cardoire 

cardant 

unfouloir 

foulant 

une  dScrottovre 

decrottant 

un  dScrottoir 

decrottant 

une  icu/movre 

ecumant 

un  parloir 

parlant 

une  glissoire 

glissant 

un  rasoir 

rasanfc 

une  mdchovre 

machant 

un  refoiUoir 

refoulant 

une  nageovre 

nageant 

un  reposoir 

reposant 

une  passoire 

passant 

un  sechoir 

se'chant 

une  polissovre 

polissant 

un  tiroir 

tirant,  etc. 

*  Especially  in  Late   and  Low  1    tin. 

f  Une  icritoire,  from  scriptorium,  alone  is  feminine.     It  was  often 
masculine  in  Old  French:  Un  bon  tcritoire. — Rabelais. 
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3.  There  remain  some  nouns  in  -oire  which  come  from  neither 
source,  and  require  special  explanation.  All  except  ivoire  are 
feminine  :  (a)  la  gloire  (gloria),  la  victoire  (victoria),  la  foire 
(feria),  I'histoire  (historia),  la  mimoire  (memoria).  (b)  la  poire 
(pirum,  plural pira),  Varmoire  (armarium,  plural  armaria.)  Poire 
has  always  been  feminine  ;  armoire,  on  the  contrary,  is  often 
found  masculine.  In  the  17th  century  it  had  either  gender.  It 
now  follows  the  French  ending.     (Compare  §  235). 

4.  Tivoire  from  eboreus  (ebur,  eboris),  was  feminine  according 
to  French  ending  till  the  17th  century. 

C.  From  various  Latin  masculines  are  derived  : 

le  caractere        character        l'ordre  ordinem  (so  disordre) 


le  coffre 
nn  concombre 
le  cratere 
le  cylindre 


cophinus 
cucumerem 
crater 
cylindrus  * 


le  pore  poms 

le  titre  titulus 

le  tonnerre  tonitrus 

le  nombre  numerus 


les  decombres,  rubbish,  ruins,  and  encombre,  hindrance,  are 
both  masculine.  In  both  the  root  is  combre  (unused),  indi- 
rectly from  cumulus,  heap. 

D.  From  various  Latin  neuters  are : 

nn  autre         antrum  le  ministere 


nn  astre( 
desastre  ) 
nn  angnre 
le  benrre 
le  cadavre 


astrum 

augurium 

butyrum 

cadaver 


le  candelabre  candelabrum 
le  cautere         cauterium 


le  centre 
le  chanvret 

le  cimetiere 
le  cloitre 
le  delire 
nn  empire 
nn  equilibre 


centrum 


cannabum  (neut.)  le  presbytere 

or  cannabis  (fern.)  nn  pnpitre 

nn  registre 
le  sncre 
le  sceptre 
le  sepulchre 
le  theatre 
le  timbre 
nn  ulcere 
le  verre  § 


le  monaatere 
le  monstre 
le  mnrmnre 
le  mystere 
le  parjura 

nnePl^tre!emplMtrum:t 
le  poivre 


ministerium 

monasterium 

monstrum 

murmur 

mysterium 

perjurium 


coemeterium 

claustrum 

delirium 

imperium 

aequilibrium 


nn  esclandre  v.  scandale 
le  genre,         genus 

rhemisphere    hemisphaerium 


piper 

presbyterium 

pulpitum 

regesta 

saccharum 

sceptrum 

sepulchrum 

theatrum 

tympanum 

ulcus 

vitrum 


*  Ccdendre,  mangle,  also  from  cylindrus,  follow  French  ending. 

t  We  find  chanvre  employed  in  feminine  in  older  French  :  "  II 
arriva  qu'au  temps  que  la  chanvre  se  seme." — La  Fontaine. 

%  Empiastre  is  sometimes  feminine  in  older  French  :  "  Une  petite 
empldtre." — Hammon,  17th  century. 

I  Vitre  also  <••  vitrum  follows  French  ending.     It  is  feminine* 


^vr»' 
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E.  From  the  Greek  are  : 

Tin  orchestra.     It  has  been  employed  in  the  feminine  according 
to  etymology  :  op^^orpa. 

le  barometre,  le  diametre,  etc.,  are  all  compounds  with  same 
root  as  un  metre :  ptrpov. 

le  cidre    aUepa      le  goufire  see  golfe    le  mSteore  fKTeapa 

F.  From  Low-Latin  : 

le  meurtre  mordrum 

nil  filtre  and  un  feutre  are  doublets,  filfrum. 

un  navire  navirium,  from  navis.* 

G.  From  various  sources  : 

le  semestre,  le    trimestre,  from    semestris,    trimestris,    were 

adjectives  till  the  16th  century. 
le  cigare      Spanish    cigarro 
le  Calibre     Italian      calibro 

le  cadre       Italian      quadro  from  Latin  quadrum 
le  fifre         from  the  German  der  Pfiff* 

le  sabre  „  „      sabel 

le  leurre   O.  H.  G.  luoder 

le  havre  from  the  Germanic,  through  Low-Latin,  hahdum. 

le  eamphre,  from  Arabic  kafur. 

le  chinre  from  Arabic  cifr ;  originally  chiffre  meant  '  cipher.' 

le  cimeterre,  Persian  chimechir 

le  fiacre,  St.  Fiacre,  proper  name  (§  215). 

H.  Are  irregular : 
un  arbre,  Latin  arbor  feminine. 

In  Old  French  arbre  is  sometimes  found  feminine,  according  to 
etymology  and  French  ending.    It  is  worth  notice  that  almost 
the  only  feminine  Latin  noun  in  -or  is  masculine  in  French ; 
whereas  the  Latin  masculines  are  feminine.     (See  §  249,  a.) 
le  lierre,  Latin  hedera,  feminine. 
The  older  forms  are  edi*ef  herre,  etc.     Lierre  is  this  older  word 
plus  the    article.     The  corresponding  words    in  Italian, 
Spanish,  etc.,  are  feminine,  according  to  etymology. 
le  store,  Latin  storea,  feminine. 

From  verbal  stems  : 

le  d^barcadere,  l'embarcadere,  le  massacre,  le  reverbere, 
le  sacre. 


*  Navire  was  either  gender  till  lately.  Bossuet  has  it  feminine  : 
"  De  m£me  que  l'ancre  empdche  que  la  navire  soit  emportee. "  Fenelon 
has  it  masculine  :  "  Ces  navirea  sont  si  nombreux." 
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§  265.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -se. 

(a)  Le  narcisse,  narcissus.    Le  gymnase,  yvfivda-iov. 

(b)  Are  irregular : — Le  diocese,  Lat.  dioecesis.  Was  formerly 

feminine,  according  to  etymology  and  French  ending.  Lecar- 
rosse,  Italian,  carrozza,  is  found  feminine  according  to  etymology 
and  ending.    Le  malaise  is  from  mal  and  awe  (fern.). 

§  266.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -te. 

(a)  From  Latin  neuters  are  derived  : 

un  arbuste      arbustum         le  pacte        pactum 
le  faite  fastigium  le  precepte  praeceptum 

un  insecte       insectum  le  plebiscite  plebiscitum 

le  mlrite        meritum  un  gite         gistum  (L.-L.) 

(6)  From  Latin  masculines  are  derived  : 

un  acte  actus  le  geste  gestus 

le  culte  cultus  le  site  situs 

le  faste  fastus  le  tumulte      tumultus 

(c)  From  Greek  masculines  or  neuters  are  derived  : 

un  antidote    avriborov        le  labyrinthe  XcfivpivSos 
un  automata  avTo^arov       le  squelette    *kc\6t6v 

le  stigmate 

(d)  From  the  Italian  are  derived  : 

le  buste         busto  le  contraste    contrasto 

(e)  From  verbal  stems  (§  257  b)  :— 

le  conte         conter  le  doute         douter 

le  COmpte        compter 

§  267.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ue. 

le  catalogue,  le  dialogue,  etc.,  Karakoyos,  bidXoyos. 
un  6m6tique  i^nKos         le  casque   Italian  casco 
le  cirque         circus  le  risque    Spanish  risco 

le  cantique    canticum       le  manque  manquer  (§  257  b) 
le  masque    (see  §  230  8) 

§  263.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ve. 
From  Latin  masculines  are : 

le  fleuve        fluvius^  le  glaive     gladius 

From  a  verbal  stem  :  le  reve,  re*  ver. 

§  269.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -xe. 
From  Latin  masculines  are  : 

le  luxe  luxus  le  sexe        sexus 

From  Greek  is  :   le  paradoxe,  irapabo£ov. 

§  270.  Masculine  Nouns  ending  in  -ze. 
From  Latin  neuter  is  :  le  trapeze,  trapezium. 

M 


jl 
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§  271.  Gender  of  Compound  Substantives. 

Before  the  gender  of  a  compound  word  can  be  ascertained, 
the  word  must  be  analysed  :  (§§  152,  218.) 

a.  If  the  leading  idea  is  found  in  a  noun,  that  noun  determines 
the  gender  of  the  compound  word  as  : 

a  secret  thought-^une  arrUre  pensSe  (i.e.,  une  pense'e  en 

arriere). 
an  after-taste,  un  arrtire  gout  (i.e.,  un  gout  en  arriere). 

Compare  du  vinaigre  =  du  vin  aigre. 

b.  Otherwise  the  gender  is  masculine  :  as 
a  tomahawk,  un  casse-Ute. 

a  portfolio,  un  porte-feuitte  :  (see  §  152  for  examples.) 
Compare  (1)  un  aparti  aside  =  Latin  a  and  parte,  abla- 

tive of  pars. 
S2)  un  binScUcitS       blessing  =  Latin  bene  and  dicite 
3)  un  parterre,      pit,  flower-bed  =  par  and  terre 

(on  the  ground) 

(4)  UH  pourboire,  gratuity  —pour  for,  boire  to  drink 

(5)  qh  parapluie  is  a  compound  from  parer  to  pro- 

tect, a  and  pluie.  So  un  paratonnerre,  un 
paravent.  Parachute  has  a  similar  origin,  but 
is  feminine  according  to  ending. 

§  272.  Gender  of  Proper  Names. 

Proper  names  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  e 
mute.    But  the  following  additional  observations  may  be  useful : 

1.  Proper  names  of  males  are  masculine:  proper  names  of 
females  are  feminine.     There  is  no  real  exception  to  this  rule. 

2.  La  St.  Michel,  la  St.  Jean,  etc.,  =  la  fite  de  St.  Michel,  la 
fite  de  St.  Jean,  etc.  Compare  la  mi-aout,  la  mi-car&me.  In  le 
carime,  jour  or  dies  may  be  understood. 

3.  Noel  is  generally  masculine,  but  la  Noel  is  found. 

4.  Pdques  or  Pdque  varies  according  to  meaning : 

(a)  Pdques,  =  Easter-day,  is  masculine  (jour  understood).* 
(6)  Pdque  =  Passover,  and  in  other  phrases,  is  regularly 
feminine  according  to  etymology,  Pascha,  and  to  French 
ending:  e.g.,  Pdques  fleuries,  Palm  Sunday,  etc. 

5.  Le  Dimanche,  like  the  other  days  of  the  week,  contains 
dies  in  a  contracted  form :  Lundi,  Mardi,  etc. 

Dimanche  is  derived  from  dies-dominica,  or  dies  dominicus,  by 
contraction.  Dies  in  Latin  is  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes 
feminine.  Hence  in  the  other  Romance  languages  the  cor- 
responding word  is  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine. 
In  French  it  follows  other  days,  and  is  definitely  masculine. 

*  This  is  probably  the  simple  explanation.  See,  however,  Bescherelle's 
Grammar  (p.  87)  for  a  lees  matter-of-fact  one, 
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6.  Names  of  Mountains  follow  mainly  the  Latin  rule  : 

(a)  When  employed  in  the  singular,  they  are  masculine  :  Le 
Caucase,  le  Visum,  le  Jura, 

(b)  When  employed  in  the  plural,  they  are  feminine :  Les 
Alpes,  les  Pyrenees,  Its  Andes,  les  Vosges. 

The  word  mont  may  be  understood  in  the  singular,  the  word 
chaine  in  the  plural. 

7.  Names  of  Rivers  follow  the  rule  of  e  mute,  but  bear  remains 
of  the  Latin,  where  the  masculine  was  usual,  fluvius  being  under- 
stood.    Hence  the  following  masculines  in  e  mute : 

le  Bh6ne  Rhone  le  Tibre  Tiber 

le  Danube  Danube  le  BorystKkne  Borythenes 

le  Tage  Tagus  VEbre  Ebro 

le  Tvgre  Tigris  le  Gange  Granges 

VEuphrate  Euphrates 

8.  Names  of  Countries,  Provinces,  follow  the  rule  of  e  mute. 

Exceptions  : 

le  Bengale  le  Maine 

le  Mexique  le  Hanotre 

le  Peloponese  le  Finistkre 

9.  Names  of  Towns  are  usually  masculine,  but  sometimes  la 
ville  is  understood,  and  the  feminine  is  employed. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  273.  Meilleur  and  Pire. 

1.  In  meilleur  (meliorem)  we  have  as  usual  the  objective. 
The  subjective  mieldre  or  mieudre  has  disappeared. 

La  mieldre  dame  qui  soit  de  mere  nee. 

(Boneevals,  12th  cent.) 
Et  vous  avez  meillor  envie.  (Quesnes,  13th  cent.) 

2.  In  pire  (psjor),  on  the  contrary,  the  objective  has  dis- 
appeared, the  subjective  remains : 

Et  fu  li  pires  rois  qui  onques  feust. 

(Chr.  de  Bains,  15th  cent.) 
Quant  le  pieur  (pejorem)  il  recoit  et  le  meilleur. 

(T.  de  Meung,  13th  cent.) 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  similarly  in  French  le  Jleuve  may  be 
understood  for  the  masculine,  and  la  riviere  for  the  feminine.  But  this 
will  not  help  much  to  the  gender,  for  the  difficulty  still  remains  :  when 
is  Jleuve  to  be  understood,  and  when  riviere  ?  Why  should  le  Bhtne  be 
styled flev.vc,  and  la  Loire,  la  Seine  "rivieres'"!  The  latter  are  larger. 
The  same  kind  of  difficulty  meets  us  in  mountains.  Why  le  Himalaya, 
le  Caucase,  but  les  Vosges,  les  Ardennes  I 
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§  274.  Maire,  majeur,  moindre,  mineur. 

1.  Major  has  given  us  the  substantive  maire  (mayor) ;  majorem 
the  word  majeur,  which  is  employed  as  adjective  and  substantive. 

2.  Minor  remains  in  the  adjective  moindre;  minorem  in 
mineur,  adjective  and  substantive. 

§  275.  Posterieur,  extfrieur,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  comparatives  meUleur,  pire,  moindre, 
which  are  of  popular  formation,  exist  the  comparatives  posterieur, 
exUrieur,  etc.  (see  §  147),  which  are  of  learned  origin,  and  are 
formed  from  the  Latin  (ex.  antSriew).  Like  them  they  have  no 
positive. 

§  276.  niustrissime,  etc. 

A  few  Latin  superlatives  of  popular  derivation  remained  in 
Old  French ;  they  have  now  died  out,  as  arandime,  saintime. 

Some  of  learned  formation  are  still  employed j  they  are  either 
technical  or  familiar : 

Charles  douze  declara  son  beau-frere  genSralissime  de  ses  armees 
en  Suede.  (Voltaibb.) 

H  nous  a  donne*  un  vin  exceUentissime, 

§  277.  Cardinals. 

1.  In  Old  French  vingt  -  score  is  freely  used : 

Le  peis  de  trois  vinz  (=60  livres).  (Rois,  12th  cent.) 

Le  temple  y  perdit  xiiii  -xx  homes  armez  (quatorze-vingt  -  280). 

(Joinvillb,  13th  cent.) 

2.  The  form  six-vingts  (120)  remained  till  the  17th  century, 
and  was  in  common  use  by  Racine,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet,  etc. 
It  is  now  obsolete. 

3.  A  blind  asylum  in  Paris  still  bears  the  name  of  les  Quinze- 
vingts.     It  has  fifteen  score  (300)  inmates. 

4.  The  simpler  forms  :  septante  (70),  octante  (80),  nonante 
(90),  are  only  now  used  in  the  South  of  France  and  Switzerland. 
They  are  found  in  Moliere,  Bossuet,  etc.* 

§  278.  Ordinals. 

a.  Pnrne  (Latin  primus),  instead  of  premier  (Latin  primarius\ 
is  found  in  de  prime-abord,  de  prime-saut,  and  in  some  technical 
phrases.  Tiers  (tertiw)  for  froisieme,  occurs  only  in  a  few  sen- 
tences :  Le  tiers  Hat,  etc.  In  the  feminine  we  have  Jtevre  tierce. 
Quart  (quartus)  for  quatrieme,  is  found  in  La  Fontaine.  It  is 
now  only  used  in  medicine,  Jievre  quarte.  Quint  (quintus)  instead 
of  cinq  (quinque),  is  confined  to  Charles-Quint  (Spain),  and  Sixte- 
Quint, 

b-  Used  absolutely  as  substantives,  le  tiers  (|),  le  quart  (J), 
are  the  common  forms. 

Le  quint  (£)  is  archaic.  But  several  substantives  have  form 
'  quintS    Remain  also  as  technical  terms  :  sixte,  none,  dime. 

*  La  Septante  »  The  Septuagint. 
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Chapter  II. — Pronouns. 

§  279.    Pronouns  are  either — 

Adjectival  -  determining  a  substantive. 

Substantival  .-  standing  instead  of  a  substantive. 
Pronouns  are  of  six  kinds  : 

(a)  Personal,  Relative,  Interrogative,  Indefinite:  mostly 
substantival. 

(b)  Possessive,  Demonstrative ;  partly  substantival,  partly 
adjectival. 

Jkfost  Personal,  Relative,  and  Interrogative  Pronouns  have 
special  forms  for  gender,  number,  and  case. 

The  Possessive  and  Demonstrative  Pronouns  have  special 
forms  for  gender  and  number,  but  not  for  case. 

Some  Indefinite  Pronouns  have  special  forms  for  gender 
and  number,  but  not  for  case.  Some  have  neither  gender, 
number,  nor  case  forms. 

Personal  Pronouns. 
§  280.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  all  substantival.     They 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into — 

(i)  Conjunctive  :  closely  joined  to  a  verb.* 
Je  parle  au  garcon,  I  speak  to  the  waiter. 
Le  guide  le  voit  et  lui  parle,  The  guide  sees  him  and 
speaks  to  him. 
(ii)  Disjunctive  :  not  closely  joined  to  a  verb.* 
Qui  est  la  ?    Moi.  Who  is  there  ?     I. 

Allez  sans  moi.  Go  without  me. 

II  est  meilleur  que  moi.        He  is  better  than  I. 

§  281.  Conjunctive  Personal  Pronouns  (ordinary). 

1st  Person. 
Subjective    je    I  nous  we 

me  me  nous  us 

Objective  {      fofme  \ofus 

me  to  ms  nous  to  us 


See  Syntax,  t  See  note  next  page. 
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2nd  Person. 
Subjective    tu    thou  vous  you 

!te     thee  vous  t/ou 

*o/  thee  *  of  you 

te     to  tfotf  vous  to  i/ow 

Sri  Person  (Masculine). 
Subjective    il     he,  it  ils      they 

Ile     Aim,  tt  les      them 

en   o/  Aim,  of  it    en      o/  tfom 
lui   to  him,  to  it    leur    to  tAim. 

8rd  Person  (Feminine). 
Subjective    elle,  she%  it  elles  they 

11a     tar,  tt  les     them 

en    o/  for,  of  it     en     o/  tfow 
lui   to  her,  to  it     leur  to  them. 

%  282.  Conjunctive  Pebsonal  Pronouns  (reflexive). 

Me,  te,  nous,  vous,  are  also  used  as  reflexive  pronouns  of  the  Accusative 

and  Dative  cases  :  the  Nominative  and  Genitive  are  wanting.    For  the 

third  person  there  is  a  special  form,  ft. 

1st  Person, 
Subjective    wanting. 

(me    myself  nous    ourselves 

Objective   i       *  of  myself  *  of  ourselves 

( me    to  myself       nous    to  ourselves. 

2nd  Person. 

Subjective    wanting. 

{te     thyself  vous    yourself  or  yourselves. 

*ofthysdf  *of  yourselves. 

te      to  thyself       vous  to  yourself  or  yourselves. 

3rd  Person. 
Subjective    wanting. 

rse     oneself  se        themselves. 

himself 

n„™m™   j  herself 

Objective  ■<         Mf 

*of  oneself,  etc.        *of  themselves 
se     to  oneself,  etc.  se        to  themselves. 

*  En,  in  reality  an  adverb  (Lat.  inde),  is  commonly  employed  as  a 
genitive  of  the  third  nerson  :  11  en  parte,  he  speaks  of  it.  The  genitive 
of  the  second  and  tmiXperson  is  wanting.  Y,  also  an  adverb  (Lat.  ibi), 
is  employed  as  a  dative  of  the  third  person ;  II  y  va  souvent,  he  goes 
there  often,  or  he  goes  to  it  often.  En  and  y  are  seldom  applied  to  persons. 


i 


j 
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§  283.  Disjunctive  Personal  Pronouns. 

1st  Person. 

Subjective    moi       I 

moi       me 
Objective   {  de  moi  of  me 

moi    to  me 


nous       we 
nous       us 
de  nous  of  us 
&  nous    to  us. 


Subjective 
Objective 


2nd  Person. 

thou 
thee 
of  thee 
to  thee 


vous       you 
vous        you 
de  vous  of  you 
&  vous     to  you. 


Subjective 
Objective 


Subjective 
Objective 


3rd  Person  (Masculine). 

lui  he,  it  eux  they 

lui         him,  it  eux  them 

de  lui    of  him,  of  it       d'eux  o/  tfow 

&  lui      to  him,  to  it      k  eux  to  them. 

Qrd  Person  (Feminine), 

elle        she,  it  elles  they 

elle        for,  it  elles  $A#w 

d'elle     of  her,  of  it       d'elles  of  them 

k  elle     to  her,  to  it       &  elles  to  them. 


1.  The  Disjunctive  Personal  Pronouns  are  sometimes 
made  more  emphatic  by  the  addition  of  the  adjective  meme 
(-self),  as : 

moi-m&me  myself;  I  myself. 

nous-memes  ourselves;  we  ourselves. 

This  form  is  called  the  "  Definitive,1*  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  "  Beflexive." 

Je  me  vois  I  see  myself 

Je  le  vois  moi-meme  I  see  it  myself. 

Soi  without  meme  means  oneself,  himself,  herself,  itself,  or 
themselves ;  but  it  is  more  emphatic  when  meme  is  added. 
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§§  284-286. 


Possessive  Pronouns. 

§  284.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  divided  into— 

Adjective,  determining  a  noon  expressed : 
Mon  chapeau.  My  hat. 

Substantive,  determining  a  noon  understood,  and  stand- 
ing instead  of  that  noun.* 

Ce  chapeau  est  le  mien.       That  hat  is  mine. 


§  285.  Adjective  Possessive  Pbonouns. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

M. 

p. 

M.                    F. 

mon 

ma 

mes           mes 

my 

ton 

ta 

tes             tes 

thy 

son 

sa 

ses             ses 

his 

notre 

notre 

nos            nos 

ours 

votre 

votre 

vos            vos 

yours 

leur 

leurt 

leors          leurs 

their 

Use  mon,  ton,  son  instead  of  ma,  ta,  sa,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  nnaspirated  h :  mon  orange  est  bonne, 
my  orange  is  good;  son  histoire  est  longue,  his  story  is 
long. 

§  286.  Substantive  Possessive  Pbonouns. 
Singular.  Plural.. 

M*  F.  fit*  F. 

le  mien  lamienne  les  miens  les  miennes  mine 
le  tien  la  tienne  les  tiens  les  tiennes  thine 
le  sien       la  sienne    les  siens     les  siennes   his,  her,  its 

le  notre     la  notre     les  ndtres  les  notres     ours 
le  votre     la  vdtre      les  votres   les  votres     yours 
le  leur       la  leurt      les  leurs     les  leurs      theirs 


*  Hence  the  use  of  the  Article. 

f  Notice  that  leur  has  no  special  feminine  form. 
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Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

§  287.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  divided  into — 

(1)  Adjective,  determining  a  noun  expressed  : 

Ce  portmanteau,  this  or  that  portmanteau. 

(2)  Substantive,  determining  a  noun    understood,  and 
standing  instead  of  that  noun  : 

J'ai  votre  portemanteau,  oil  est  celui  de  votre  pere  ? 
I  have  your  portmanteau,  where  is  your  father's  ? 

§  288.  Adjective  Demonstrative  Pbonouns. 
Singular.  Plural. 

fit*  F.  M.  Fa 

t     cette     this,  that     ces      ces      these,  those. 
ce  ) 

To  prevent  "  hiatus,"  use  cet  instead  of  ce  when  the  next 

word  begins  with  a  vowel :  cet  omnibus,  or  unaspirated  h : 

cet  homme. 

§  289.  Substantive  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 
Singular*  Plural. 

M.  F.  M.  F. 

celui    celle  this,  that  ceux    celles     these,  those. 

Observations. — The  adverbs  ci  {id,  here)  and  la  (there) 
are  added  to  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns  to  render  them 
more  definite,  if  necessary. 
{a)  In  the  adjective  form  they  are  joined  to  a  noun : 
Ce  portemanteau-ci.    This  portmanteau  (here,  near  me.) 
Ce  portemanteau-ld.    That  portmanteau  (there,  yonder.) 
(6)  In  the  substantive  form  they  are  joined  to  the  Pro- 
noun itself : 

Celui-ci  this  (here,  near  me). 

Celui-lu  that  (there,  yonder). 

Ce  has  also  substantival  use :  Cest  la  verite,  it  is  the  truth* 

Ce  sont  les  portemanteaux.  This  ce  strengthened,  becomes  ceci 

(this),  cela  (that).    Ceci  est  &  moi,  cela  est  &  vous — This  is 

mine,  that  is  yours.   Ce  qui,  ce  que  =  what,  not  interrogative. 
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§§  290-29*. 


Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

§  290.  The  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns  have 
almost  the  same  origin  and  the  same  forms.  They  are  (quel 
excepted)  entirely  substantival. 

§  291.  Adjective  Relative  Pbonouns. 


Subjective    quel 


Objective 


quel 
de  quel 
&quel 


quelle  quels        quelles  — 

which  or  what. 
quelle         quels        quelles — 

which  or  what 
de  quelle    de  quels    de  quelles — 

of  which  or  what 
k  quelle      k  quels      k  quelles — 

to  which  or  what 


Examples. 
Subjective    Je  ne  sals  quel  livre  est  sur  la  table. 
Je  ne  sals  quel  livre  il  a  recu. 
Je  ne  sais  avec  quel  livre  il  s'amuse. 
Je  ne  sais  de  quel  livre  vous  parlez. 
Je  ne  sais  a  quel  livre  il  a  ajout6  une  page. 


Objective 


Objective 


who 

whom 
of  whom 
to  whom. 


§  292.  Substantive  Relative  Pbonouns. 

a.  Qui,  who  (persons). 
Subjective    qui 

que         before  verbs 

qui  after  preposition 

de  qui  or  dont* 

k  qui 

Examples. 
L'homme  qui  est  \k. 
L'homme  que  vous  voyez  \k. 
L'homme  avec  qui  vous  avez  voyag6. 
L'homme  de  qui  vous  parlez,  or 
L'homme  dont  vous  parlez. 
t  L'homme  a  qui  vous  parlez. 

M—  -  ■■■■-■  ■■.■■■■■II.  ■  —  ■        ^    ■         —     ■  — -     ■!         I  ■    M^ *^« 

*  Pont  is  derived  from  de  and  unde  (whence).    Compare  en  and  y. 


Subjective 


Objective 


_d 
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p.  Qui,  which  (animals  or  things). 
Qui  (which)  is  defective.    The  parts  that  are  wanting  are 
supplied  by  lequel,  the  substantival  form  of  quel.* 
Subjective    qui  which 

!que  (before  verbs)  which 

lequel,  etc.  (after  preposition)  which 
duquel,  etc.,  or  dont       of  which,  from  which 
auquel  etc.  to  which. 

Examples. 

Subjective    Le  livre  qui  est  Ik 

Le  livre  que  vous  avez  la. 

Le  livre  avec  lequel  vous  vous  amusez. 
Objective  <j  Le  liyre  duquei  (or  dont^  voug  pariez# 

Le  livre  auquel  on  a  ajoute*  une  page. 

y.  What  =  that  which. 

Subjective    Faites  ce  qui  est  juste. 

Faites  ce  que  je  vous  ordomie. 

~  )  Je  ne  sais  avec  quoi  vous -avez  fait  cela. 

Objective  % 

Je  ne  sais  de  quoi  vous  vous  tourmentez. 

Je  ne  sais  a  quoi  vous  pensez. 

§  298.  Adjective  Interrogative  Pronouns. 
Quel  ?    which  ?    what  ? 
Subj.     quel?  quelle?  quels?  quelles? 

{quel  ?  quelle  ?  quels  ?  quelles  ? 

de  quel  ?      de  quelle  ?      de  quels  ?      de  quelles? 
a  quel  ?        a  quelle  ?  quels  ?       a  quelles  ? 

Examples. 
Subj.     Quel  livre  est  sur  la  table  ? 

Quel  livre  a-t-il  ? 
q      J  Avec  quel  livre  s'amuse-t-il  ? 

De  quel  livre  parlez-vous  ? 

A  quel  livre  a-t-il  ajoute*  une  page  ? 

*  Compare  votre,  le  vdtre,  notre,  le  ndtref  etc.  Lequel  (from  quel)  may 
also  be  employed  instead  of  the  existing  parts  of  qui,  which. 

+  Quoi  and  what  in  je  ne  sais  quoi,  I  know  not  what,  is  an  Indefinite 
Pronoun. 
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§  294.  Substantive  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

a.  Qui?   who?  (persons). 
Subjective     qui  ?  who  f 

{qui  ?  whom  ? 

de  qui  ?  of  whom  f 

a  qui  ?  to  whom  ? 

Examples. 
Subjective     Qui  est  la  ? 

{Qui  voyez-vous  Ik  ? 
Avec  qui  avez-vous  voyage*  ? 
De  0wi  parlez-vous  ? 
^4  (ftti  parlez-vous  ? 

/?.  Lequel?    which?     (animals  and  things). 
Subj.     lequel  ?  laquelle  ?      lesquels?   lesquelles  ?  wfctcfc  / 

{lequel  ?  laquelle  ?      lesquels  ?  lesquelles  ?  w^M  f 
duquel?  de  laquelle  ?  desquels  ?  desquelles  ?  of  which  t 
auquel?  a  laquelle  ?  auxquels  ?  auxquelles  ?  to  wAtcft  / 

Examples. 
Subjective    Lequel  est  sur  la  table  ? 

i  Lequel  voulez-vous  ? 
^4rec  fiouiZ  vous  amusez-vous  ? 
Duquel  parlez  vous  ? 
Auquel  a-t-il  ajoute*  une  page  ? 

y.  Que?  quoi?  what? 

1.  Que?  what?  is  employed  before  a  verb  like  the  Con- 
junctive Personal  Pronoun.  Que  voulez-vous?  What  do 
you  want  ? 

2.  Quoi?  what?  is  employed,  like  the  Disjunctive  Personal 
Pronouns,  after  a  preposition  or  by  itself. 

Avec  quoi  voulez-vous  le  faire  ? 
With  what  do  you  wish  to  do  it  ? 
Quoi  ?  que  dites-vous  ? 
What  ?  what  do  you  say  ? 


*  Dvnt  is  never  interrogative  in  Modern  French. 
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Indefinite  Pronouns. 
§  295.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  divided  into — 
Adjective,  joined  to  a  noun :  Chaque  homme  etait  a  son  poste. 
Substantive,  never  j  oined  to  a  noun :  Chacun  etait  a  son  poste. 

§  296.  Adjective  Indefinite  Pbonouns.    • 
Without  flexion. 


a 


each 


chaque 

p.  With  flexion. 

aucun 

autre 

meme 

nul 

quelque 

quelconque 

tel 

tout 

§  297.  Substantive  Indefinite  Pronouns 
a.  Without  flexion. 

autrui 

on,  Ton 

personne  * 

quiconque 

/?.  With  flexion. 


any 

other 

same 

no 

some 

of  any  kind 

such 

all. 


others 

one,  people,  they,  etc. 

anybody 

whoever. 


aucun* 

aucune 

un  autre 

one  autre 

chacun      ) 

chacune    J 

Fun,  l'autre 

Tune,  l'autre 

les  uns,  les  autres 

les  unes,  les  autres 

Tun  et  l'autre,  etc. 

Fun  on  l'autre,  etc. 

ni  Tun  ni  l'autre,  etc. 

quelqu'un 

quelqu'une 

quelques-uns 

quelques-unes 


any 

another 
every  one 

one  another 

both 

either 

neither 

some, 
somebody 


*  With  ne  expressed  or  understood  =  nobody,  no. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTBATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  IL 
§  298.  Personal  Pronouns  in  Old  French. 

In  one  important  point  the  pronouns  differ  from  the  substan- 
tives, etc.  They  still  retain  the  subjective  and  objective  forms 
more  or  less  as  they  were  in  Old  French.  The  following 
paradigms  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  In  them 
will  be  seen  (1)  the  modern  form,  (2)  those  forms  which  show 
the  link  between  Old  French  and  Latin,  (3)  the  dialectic  differ- 
ences which  have  given  the  disjunctive  forms  to  Modern  French. 
Singular.      1st  Person.  Plural. 

Subj. :    jo,  je  nos,  nous 

Obj. :     me,  mi,  moi  nos,  nous 

2nd  Person. 
Subj. :    tu  vos,  vous 

Obj.  :      te,  ti,  toi  vos,  vow 

3rd  Person  (Masculine). 
Subj. :    U  U 

Obj.  :      U,  li,  Im  Us,  ah,  lor,  Uur,  als,  els,  axis,  cm 

3rd  Person  (Feminine). 
Subj. :     ele  eles  - 

Obj.  :      la,  lei,  li  Us,  lour,  Uur,  eUs 

se,  soi,  sei  (reflexive). 

§  299.  Je,  tu,  etc.,  and  moi,  toi,  etc. 

Mori  avocat  et  moi  sommes  de  cet  avis 
Vous,  vous  U  votdez,  et  moi,  je  ne  U  veux  pas 
C'est  toi,  mon  brave  garcon 
IU  veulent  rester,  eux  priferent  partir. 
In  all  the  above  sentences  moi,  toi,  eux,  are  in  the  subjective 
or  nominative.     But  these  words  are  derived  from  essentially 
objective  forms.     How  have  they  come  to  be  thus  employed  ? 

1.  In  Old  French,  as  in  Latin,  the  personal  pronouns  were 
often  omitted,  when  no  ambiguity  arose  from  such  omission. 

Joieusment  (ils)  chevauchent,  n'est  riens  qui  les  tourmente. 

(Berte,  13th  cent.) 
Car  sans  vous  (je)  ne  pourroie  vivre.        (Oouci,  12th  cent.) 

2.  Hence  je,  Ui,  U,  etc.,  could  have  an  emphatic  disjunctive 
or  predicative  use  without  danger  of  confusion.* 

Et  je,  qui  suis  au  mourir.  (Couci,  12th  cent.) 

Bel  Sire  nies  (neveu),  et  je  et  vous  irons. 

(Ch.  de  Rol.,  11th  cent.} 
Tu  qui  veulz  aler  par  pais.  (E.  Deschamp.) 

Dist  Privaut :  je  boif  (bois)  plus  que  tu.  (Renart,  13th  cent.) 

*  Compare  Latin. 
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3.  But  when,  from  their  increasing  association  with  the  verb, 
the  pronouns  lost  their  special  emphatic  employment,  the  want 
of  a  form  upon  which  the  tonic  accent  could  be  laid,  made  itself 
felt,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  oblique  pases.* 

4.  On  the  same  principle  those  dialectic  forms  possessed  of 
the  greatest  breadth  of  pronunciation  were  preferred  :  moi,  toi, 
soi,  lui,  evx,  were  chosen,  rather  than  mi  (me),  ti  (te),  si  (se),  li. 

It  is  to  this  necessity  of  having  a  word  of  sufficient  strength  to 
bear  the  tonic  accent  that  we  owe  such  imperative  phrases  : 
Menez-moi,  lave-toi,  etc. 

As  far  as  modern  practice  is  concerned,  they  stand  out  as, 
isolated  instances  of  the  use  of  moi,  toi,  in  connection  with  the 
verb.  With  perfect  consistency,  when  en  is  present,  moi,  toi 
vanish,  and  me,  te  are  restored  :  va~t?en  ;  dotmez  m'en.  Also  if 
the  pronoun  is  restored  to  its  proclitic  position,  me,  te  reappear  : 
ne  me  menez  pas ;  ne  te  lave  pas ;  approche-toi  et  te  mets  a  ma 
place. \ 

§  800.  Hon,  ma,  mes. 

In  the  Burgundian  dialect  "  the  rule  of  s  "  (§  209)  is  most 
strikingly  seen. 

Masculine. 

Singular.  Plural. 
Subjective  :    mes  t  mei 

Objective  :     mon  mes 

Feminine. 

Subjective  :    ma  mes 

Objective  :     ma  mes 

Til  n'es  mes  horn,  ne  je  suis  tes  sire.  (Ch.  de  Rol.,  11th  cent.) 


*  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  a  custom  which  at  first  sight  appears 

cbe  a  barbarism.  In  English  the  struggle  is  still  going  on,  and  it  is  I, 
and  it  is  me,  are  both  common.  Latham  defends  it  is  me,  but  shrinks 
from  maintaining  that  it  is  him,  it  is  her,  are  equally  correct.  Deaa 
Alford  in  his  '  Queen's  English '  more  consistently  defends  them  all. 
(pp.142— 146.) 

But  neither  in  English  nor  French  can  any  defence  be  set  up  except 
that  of  "  modern  usage."  Both  grammar  and  the  practice  of  the  older 
languages  are  against  the  present  custom.  Nor  indeed  is  it  is  I  the 
oldest  form.  Chaucer  wrote  :  /  am  thy  mortal  foo  (foe),  and  it  am  I 
that  loveth  so  hoote  (hotly)  Emelye  the  brighte. — Knightes  Tale.  4  "4 
Louis  XI.  :  Ouvrez  dit-il  m'amie  ce  suis-je. 

f  Exactly  analogous  is  the  lengthened  form  adopted  in  the  substan- 
tive possessive  pronouns,  Donnez  le  mien,  c'est  la  mienne,  etc  (Compare 
also  Verbs,  §  39$ passim.) 

%  The  subjective  mes  remains  in  messire.  This  form  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  anomalous  pronunciation  of  Monsieur.     (See  §  77.) 
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§  801.  Adjectival  use  of  mien,  tien,  sien,  and  mon,  ton,  son. 

The  forms  mien,  tien,  sien,  come  probably  from  men,  ten,  sen, 
the  Picardian  equivalents  of  mon,  ton,  son.  Men,  ten,  sen,  were 
strengthened  *  into  mien,  tien,  sien,  and  gradually  made  de 
rigueur  in  the  absence  of  the  noun.  But  at  first,  according  to 
the  dialect,  we  find  mon,  ton,  son  =  men,  ten,  sen  =  mien,  tien, 
sien.f 

Et  uns  siens  chevaliers  fu  montes  a  cheval. 

(Villehardouin,  13th  cent.) 

Cette  sienne  resolution  arresta  sus  bout  la  furie  de  son 
maistre.  (Montaigne,  16th  cent.) 

§  802.  Mon,  ton,  son,  before  a  feminine  Substantive. 

1.  The  strange  combination  of  a  masculine  attributive  form 
with  a  feminine  noun  first  arose  in  the  14th  century.  Till  then 
the  hiatus  was  either  maintained  or  was  avoided  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  article. 

La  renommee  de  cil  saint  home  ala  tant  qu'ele  vint  a  l'apos- 
tele  Innocent,  et  l'apostles  li  manda  qu'il  sermonnast  de  la 
croix  par  s'auctorite.  (Villehardouin,  13th  cent.) 

2.  Mamie,  now  spelt  ma  mie,  only  remains  of  the  better 
forms. 

Si  le  roi  m'avoit  donne* 
Paris  sa  grand' ville, 
Et  qu'il  m'cut  fallu  quitter 
L'amour  de  ma  mie, 
Je  dirois  au  roi  Henri 
Beprenez  votre  Paris 
J'aime  mieux  ma  mie 

Ogue* 
J'aime  mieux  ma  mie.  (Moliere.) 

Ma  mie,  o  vous  que  j'adore,  mais  que  vous  plaignez  tou jours. 

(Beranger.) 

*  The  reason  for  the  strengthened  syllable  is  exactly  analogous  to  that 
given  for  me,  moi,  te,  toi,  etc.  (see  §  299),  viz. :  the  necessity  for  a  sub- 
stantival form  upon  which  to  lay  the  tonic  accent.  Compare  a  similar 
'  diphthongaison '  in  verbs  venir,  vient;  reccvoir,  recoivent,  etc  (§  393.) 
Also  in  isolated  words  pierre  (petra),  kier  (heri),  fievre  (febris),  legem 
(loi),  etc.  This  conversion  of  the  simple  vowel  into  diphthongs  seems 
to  have  begun  in  the  Oallo-Latin  of  the  sixth  century:  paedem  for 
pedem,  whence  pied.     See  Brachet's  Diet.,  pp.  lv.  (English  edition.) 

f  Brachet  in  his  Orammaire  historique.  p.  109,  follows  Diez  in  his 
derivation  of  mien,  tien,  sien. 

"  Moi,  mi ;  toi,  tibi  ;  soi,  sibi ;  were  mi,  ti,  si,  in  the  11th  cent. 

"  To  this  form  the  suffix  en  was  attached,  and  the  possessive  mi-en, 
it-en,  si'tn  formed." 

In  his  Dictionary  we  find  he  gives  the  derivation  mon = men  =  mien, 
u  above.    He  contradicts  himself. 
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§  303.  Why  '  leur,'  and  not  '  lenre '  in  feminine. 

Leurs  yeux  etaient  enflamm^s  et  leurs  bouches  dtaient  fumantes. 

(F^nelon,  17th  cent.) 

-    It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  example  that  leur  agrees  in  number 
with  the  noun,  but  not  in  gender.     The  reason  is  this  : 

Leur  is  derived  from  iUorum.  In  the  absence  of  agreement 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  idiom  (illorum  oculi)  still  shows  itself. 
Till  the  15th  century,  leur  correctly  agrees  neither  in  gender  nor 
in  number. 

Toutes  leur  aventures.  (Berte,  13th  cent.) 

In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  some  authors  write  leurs;  some 
leur. 

Les  princes  en  leurs  jeunesses.  (Commixes,  15th  cent.) 

Le  peuple  donnant  de  bon  coeur  la  disme  de  leur  fruits  et  le 
quint  de  leur  butins.  (D*Aubign£,  16th  oent.) 


§  804.  Cet,  cette,  ces,  and  celui,  celle,  cenx,  celles. 

1.  The  adverb  ca  (in  Old  French  ica)  in  deca,  (?a  et  Id,  is 
derived  from  ecce  and  hoc  ;  the  adverb  ici  or  ci  from  ecce  and 
hie.  Similarly  from  ecce  and  iste  are  derived  icist  or  cist ;  from 
ecce  and  istvus,  icettui  or  cettui ;  from  ecce  and  ille,  icU  or  cU ; 
from  ecce  and  illius,  icelui  or  celui. 

2.  Cist  or  icest  and  cU  or  icil  were  declined  with  two  cases 
like  Substantives.  To  these  cestui  or  icestui,  cettui  or  icettui, 
celui  or  icelui  seem  to  have  been  complementary  objective  forms. 

Cist  (this)  was  thus  declined. 

Mas.  Sing.  Fern.  Sing. 

Subjective  cist  ceste 

Objsotxte    cat     {J*-  cerfe  j3« 

Mas.  Plur.  Fem.  Plur. 

SuBJBcnvE  cist  ces 

Objective    ces  ces 

En  cest  pays  (il)  nous  eBt  venus  confondre. 

(Gi.  de  Bol.,  11th  cent.) 
Cist  out  (eut)  dous  fiz  (fils).  (Benoit,  12th  cent.) 

Car  tous  les  autres  ne  nageaient  que  sous  le  vent  de  cettui. 

(Commines,  15th  cent.) 

Et  de  cestui  fontaine  avoit  grand  soif  li  profete. 

(St.  Beenabd,  12th  cent.) 

N 
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Cil  (that)  was  thus  declined. 

Mas.  Sing.  Fern.  Sing. 

Subjective  cU  cele 

Objective    eel     cdui  cele    celui 

Mas.  Plur.  Mas.  Plur. 
Subjective     cil  celes 

eels  (cex)  celes 

Qui  vient  de  eel  doux  pais.  (Coucy,  12th  cent. 

Et  quand  eU  o'irent.  (Villeh.,  13th  cent. 

Tout  droit  a  celui  temps.  (Berte,  13th  cent.^ 

Ilec  (la)  (ils)  trouverent  Guillaume  de  Braiecuel  et  cex  qui  avec 
lui  etoient.  (Villeh.,  13th  cent.) 

4.  In  the  14th  century  the  subjective  forms  disappeared  as  in 
the  Substantives,  etc.,  and  to  the  remaining  objective  cases  we 
owe  the  modern  words. 

(a.) 


(6.) 


To  cest              we  owe 

cet 

„    ceste                   ,, 

cette 

99      CeS                                     t> 

ces 

,,    cele                    „ 

celle 

n    eds                    ,, 

ceux 

J}    celes                    „ 

celles 

„    cdui                  „ 

celui 

cettui  has  died  out. 

§  805.  Cet,  cette,  ces,  celle,  celles,  celui,  ceux, — their 
uses  in  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  French,  etc. 

A. 

In  the  15th  century  the  forms  celle,  celles,  C6UX,  celui, 
derived  from  ecce,  Me,  which  till  then  had  been  employed  either 
adjectively  or  substantively  (see  above),  began  to  have  their 
modern  distinctive  substantive  use  assigned  to  them,  ex. : 

Comme  celle  qui  ne  savoit  a  qui  ni  en  quel  pays  trouver 
confort.  (Froissabt,  15th  cent.) 

lis  etoient  proches  parents  comme  ceux  qui  estoient  enfants 
de  deux  cousins.  (Amyot,  16th  cent.) 

Bare  instances  of  the  use  of  celui  as  an  adjective  still  occur  in 
the  16th  century. 

Les  hommes  de  celui  temps.  (Rabelais,  16th  cent.) 

In  the  17th  century  it  is  no  longer  thus  employed.  Racine 
purposely  imitates  the  older  French  in  the  "  Plaideurs." 

Temoin  trois  procureurs  dont  icelui Citron  a  dechire'  la  robe. 
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B. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forms  cet,  ces,  derived  from  ecee  iste, 
which  had  likewise  been  employed  adjectively  or  substantively 
(see  above),  were  greatly  confined  to  their  modern  adjective  use. 
Their  double  employment  is  still  seen  in  the  16th  century; 
then  it  ceases. 

Que  eeste  soit  la  premiere  reigle.  (Calvin.) 

Cet  esprit  rare,  present  des  cieuz.  (Du  Bkllay.) 

§  806.   Ce :  its  adjectival  and  substantival  uses. 

Li  Modern  French,  ce  h 


1.  Substantival.     (Test  beau ;  c'Stait  le  beautemps  ,  ce  qui  est 

vrai  doit  6tre  dit.     Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ?  ceci  est  fini,  mais 
tela  reste  a  f aire,  etc. 

2.  Adjectival.     Ce  roi,  ce  bel  homme,  ce  heros. 

Ce  is  derived  from  ecce  and  hoc  (90,  ico,  ice,  in  Old  French). 

L  In  Old  French  ce  was  always  substantival ;  it  was  not  declined. 
It  was  virtually  neuter.  When  substantival,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  so  still. 

Que  pourra-ce  estre.  (Ch.  de  Rol.,  11th  cent.) 
Ce  dist  li  rois.  (Ronciv.,  12th  cent.) 
Bien  il  croit  que  ce  soit  elle.  (Berte,  13th  cent.) 
Ce  fu  par  un  lundi  que  Berte  fut  trovee.  (Id.) 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  ce 
began  to  combine  with  the  various  adjectival  forms  cet,  cesy 
etc.,  given  above,  but  it  retained  its  former  indefinite  sub- 
stantival character  side  by  side  with  this  adjectival  use. 

Compare  from  Froissabt  (15th  cent.)  : 

Les  archers  anglois  avoient  laisse  en  leur  logis  ce  de  harnois 
qu'ils  avoient  .  .  .  ." 

and — 

Ce  terme  pendant  vint  Messire  d'Artois  en  Angleterre. 

Also  from  Commines  (16th  cent.) : 

La  cour,  c'est  a  entendre  le  prince  .... 

and — 

Mais  Dieu  ne  lui  voulait  consentir  cestc  grace  que  de  recevoir 
ce  sage  conseil. 
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3,  In  the  17th  century  the  use  of  the  adjectival  ce  is  fully 
established,  side  by  side  with  the  substantival : 
Ces  flambeaux,  ce  bucher,  cette  nuit  enflamme*e 
Ces  aigles,  ces  faisceaux,  ce  peuple,  cette  annle 
Cette  foule  de  rois,  ces  consuls,  ce  srfnat 
Qui  tous  de  mon  amant  empruntaient  leur  eclat, 
Cette  pourpre,  cet  or  que  rehaussait  sa  gloire 
Et  ces  lauriers  encor  ttfmoins  de  sa  victoire.  (Racine.) 
Vous  avez  fait  de  grandes  choses  ;  mais^avouez  la  ve'rite',  ce 
n'est  guere  vous  par  qui  elle  ont  6i4  faitesr(FsNELON.) 

§  807.  Ci  and  lit.  in  ceci,  celui-ci,  etc. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  Old  French,  to  trace  the  correct  force  of  hoc, 
iste  and  Me  in  Latin,  but  thus  much  seems  certain : — ce,  cist, 
cettui,  etc.,  indicated  the  nearer  object  (this) ;  cil,  celui,  etc.,  the 
more  distant  one.  This  distinction  disappeared  by  degrees  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  the  adverbs  ci  and  Id  were 
then  gradually  introduced  in  all  the  forms  when  necessary  to 
prevent  ambiguity.     Montaigne  writes  with  ci : 

Yraiement  cexdx-ci  ont  je  ne  scay  quoy  de  plus  vif . 
%  Rabelais  writes  without  Id :   Lea  hoxnmes  de  celui  temps. 

The  following  sentence  illustrates  well  the  origin  of  their  use  : 
On  fait  cecy,  on  fait  cela,  on  va  par  ty,  on  va  par  la. 

(Coquillart,  15th  cent.) 

§  808.  Declension  of  qui  in  Old  French. 

Till  the  12th  century  it  is  possible  to  trace  distinctions  of 
gender  in  qui,  but  such  distinctions  seem  to  have  been  but 
feebly  maintained ;  the  declensions  commonly  followed  ran  thus  : 

Both  Genders  and  Numbers. 
Subj.  :   qui  (Lat.  qui) 

icui  indirect  object  of  verb  and  also  objective  of 
preposition  (Lat.  cui). 
que  direct  object  of  verb  (Lat.  quem,  quam,  quod). 

Subjective. 
Qui  mult  est  las,  il  se  dort  contre  terre.  (Ch.  de  Rol.,  12th  cent.) 
La  dame  fu  au  bois  qui  durement  plora.  (Berie,  13th  cent.) 
Dites  qui  vaut  mieux   ....   loi'al  folie  ou  sage  traison. 

(Coucy,  12th  cent.) 
Objective. 
Mesmement  les  povres  gens  cui  (a  qui)  elle  donnait  vesiimens 
furent  plain  de  doleur  et  d'ire.  (Roman  de  la  Manekine.) 
Devers  le  roi  de  Hongrie  cui  {=  de  qui)  sereur  il  avait  a  feme. 

(Villehard.,  13th  cent.) 
Perisset  le  jors  en  cui  je  fui  neiz.  (Mor.  s.  Job.) 
Pour  le  bien  que  il  voient  que  Diex  leur  a  rendu.  (Berte.) 
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§  809.  Qui  subjective,  and  qui  objective. 

Qui  is  the  regular  objective  form  till  the  13th  century.  In 
the  14th,  cui  is  no  longer  found,  qui  is  always  written.  Hence 
in  Modern  French  we  find  in  respect  to  persons  ;  * 

1.  In  Relative  sentences,  qui  as  a  subjective  and  as  an 
objective,  except  as  a  direct  objective  of  the  verb,  where  que 
(quem,  quam)  is  preferred. 

Subj.  :  L'honime  qui  est  la. 

iL'homme  que  vous  voyez  la. 
L'homme  avec  qui  vous  avez  voyage*. 
L'homme  de  qui  vous  parlez. 
L'homme  a  qui  vous  parlez. 

2.  In  Interrogative  sentences,  qui  as  a  subjective  and  as 
an  objective  under  all  circumstances. 

.  Subj.  :  Qui  est  la?  l'homme. 

Qui  voyez- vous  la?  Thomme. 
qb     .      Avec  qui  avez- vous  voyage*?  avec  l'homme. 
De  qui  parlez- vous  ?  de  l'homme. 
k  A  qui  parlez- vous?  a  Phomme. 

§  310.  Que,  whom;  and  que,  what 

1.  Que  may  be  derived  from  quem,  quam ;  both  in  Old  and, 
Modern  French  it  is  often  their  exact  equivalent. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  its  more  constant  employment  as  (so  to 
speak)  a  Neuter  pronoun  =  what,  with  an  indeterminate  rela- 
tion, points  to  a  derivation  from  quod.f 

Ce  dist  Rolans  compainz  que  faites  vous. 

(Chanson  de  Roland.) 

Que  feit-il  ?  que  il  feit  mes  bonnes  gens,  ecoutez. 

(Rabelais.) 

3.  In  this  use  it  is  closely  allied  to  que  the  conjunction ;  also 
from  quod.  In  Old  French,  moreover,  occur  examples  in  which 
the  d  is  found  both  in  the  pronoun  and  in  the  conjunction. 

*  For  animals  and  inanimate  objects  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
use  lequd.    See  lequel  and  qui  compared,  §  314. 

A  more  indefinite  employment  would  necessitate  a  return  to  que  or 
quoit  (see  que,  quoi),  but  then  'what*  would  be  the  equivalent  in  English. 

+  Quid  and  quce  are  also  found  in  the  *  Oaths/  ninth  century. 
(See  §  27.) 
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§  811.  Quoi,  what. 

Quoi  (in  Old  French  coi),  like  que,  seems  to  have  a  twofold 
origin  (1)  <mi,  (2)  quid. 

1.  Quoi  has  always  been  employed  as  a  more  or  less  indefinite 
equivalent  of  the  objective  qui  (cui)  or  lequel.  This  use  it  retains 
in  respect  to  things,  instead  of  lequel. 

Ce  blaspheme,  Seigneur,  de  quoi  vous  m'accusez. 

(Corneille,  17th  cent.) 

Ce  n'est  pas  le  bonheur  apr£s  quoi  je  soupire. 

(Moli&Rb,  17th  cent.) 

Nous  perdons  Vunite  de  notre  existence  en  quoi  consiste  notre 
tranquillity.  (Bupfon,  18th  cent.) 

La  mort  seule,  a  quoi  les  athees  voulent  tout  re*duire,  a  besoin 
qu'on  derive  en  faveur  de  ses  droits. 

(Chateaubriand,  19th  cent.) 

Similarly  in  English,  "  what "  is  a  neuter  form.  In  their  use 
what  and  quoi,  with  its  proclitic  equivalent,  qtie,  have  a  strong 
affinity.  See  "what  "  in  Morris's  English  Accidence,  p.  137,  and 
Abbott's  Shakesperian  Grammar,  pp.  172 — 177. 

2.  The  same  use  of  quoi  in  reference  to  persons  is  found  as 
late  as  Corneille : 

Blanche  pour  quay  la  journee  se  faisait. 

(Perceforest,  15th  cent.) 

Ce  Labinus  de  quoy  je  parle.  (Montaigne,  16th  cent.) 

On  vous  obelra  quoi  qu'il  vous  plaise  Hire. 

(Corneille,  17th  cent.) 


§  812.  Que  (what)  and  Quoi  (what)  compared. 

Que  (quod)  and  quoi  (quid)  are  now  practically  the  same  words, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  que  is  always  proclitic,  whereas 
quoi  has  the  tonic  accent.  Hence  their  various  uses  correspond 
to  those  of  me,  moi,  etc. 

Compare  C'est  en  quoi  vous  vous  trompez,  and 
C'est  en  moi  que* vous  avez  connancf 
Que  dites-vous  ?  and 
Me  dites-vous  la  verity  ? 
Quoi  t  que  dia-tu  ?  and 
Toi,  me  parles-tu  ?  etc. 
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§  313.  Quel. 

1.  Quel  from  yualis  (of  what  sort  ?  of  such  a  soi-t)  has  kept  its 
distinctive  meaning  in — 

Voila  quelle  je  guis  et  quelle  je  veux  etre. 

Cobneille,  17th  cent.) 

lis  ont  suppose*  dans  les  conquerants  un  droit,  je  ne  sals,  quel 
de  tuer.  (Montesquieu,  17th  cent.  J 

Voila  quel  est  Paris  presentement.        (SeVigne,  17th  cent.) 

Quel  homme  est-ce  ?  c'est  un  beau,  court,  jeune  vieillard,  rase*, 
ruse'.  (Beaumabchais,  18th  cent.) 

2.  But  owing  to  the  loss  of  various  Old  French  words  of 
Latin  origin*  and  for  which  quel  has  to  do  duty,  its  exact  force 
can  generally  only  be  gathered  from  the  context. 

(o)  Quel  =  combiende. 

La  reine  parla  au  peuple  avec  tant  de  grace,  de  force  et  de 
courage  qu'il  est  incroyable  ayec  quel  succes. 

(St.  Simon,  18th  c^nt.) 
Quel  bruit !  quels  feux  de  joie  !  quelle  effusion  de  vin  !  etc. 

(Sevign^,  17th  cent.) 

(/9)  Quel = quanta  how  many,  in  what  rank  or  order. 

En  quel  siecle  vivons-nous  % 

Quelle  heure  est-il  ? 

Quel  jour  de  la  semuine  est-ce  rujourd'hui  ? 

§  314.  Lequel,  etc.,  and  qui,  <jue,  compared. 

1.  Lequel  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  exact  equivalent 
of  qui,  que,  in  relation  to  persons,  animals,  or  inanimate  objects. 

Mais  il  ne  sait  li  quels  vainc  ne  qui  non.    (Rone.,  12th  cent.) 

Perisset  le  jors  en  cui  je  fvi  neiz.  (Moral,  sur  Job.) 

Les  fruictz  de  la  terre  estoient  longs  et  forts  qui  les  empes* 
chayent  a  aller.  (Commines,  15th  cent.) 

C'est  un  extresme  malheur  d'estre  subject  a  un  maistre  duquel 
on  ne  peut  estre  jamais  assure  s'il  soit  bon, 

(La  Bo^tie,  16th  cent.) 

During  the  17th  centuryt  lequel  is  rarely  employed  ;  qui,  que, 
avec  qui,  de  qui,  sous  qui,  pour  quit  etc.,  are  the  common  forms 
for  inanimate  objects. 

Je  veux  une  coiffure,  en  drfpit  de  la  mode 

Sous  qui  toute  ma  tete  ait  un  abri  commode.        (IV^oltebe). 

Qui,  oui  votra  merite,  &  qui  chaoun  ae  rend.  (Id.) 

*  Thus  of  quantus,  how  great,  how  many — quantieme  alone  remains. 
Quel  has  ejected  quant,  quante.  The  difference  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
following  example  of  Rabelais: — "Quantes  et  queUes  conditions  seroient 
requires  a  faire  saige  ?  " 

f  Genin  says  that  Mclidre  has  employed  lequel  only  eight  times. 
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1.  According  to  modern  usage  :  (1)  Nominative  qui,  Accusa- 
tive que,  are  common  in  relation  to  persons,  animals,  or  inani- 
mate objects.  (2)  Preference  is  given  to  a  qui,  avec  qui,  par 
qui,  etc.,  for  persons ;  to  auquel,  avec  lequel,  pour  lequel,  etc., 
for  animals  and  inanimate  objects.  (See  Examples  §§  290-292.) 
(3)  But  when  clearness  is  gained,  lequel  is  employed  even  for 
persons  : 

J'allai  trouver  l'homme  qui  m'avait  parte  du  manage  deMme. 
de  Miramion,  lequel  me  parut  dans  les  meilleurs  sentiments. 

(Rabutin,  17th  cent.) 

§  815.  Aucun. 

Aucun  is  substantive  or  adjectival.  It  is  derived  from  aliquis 
and  unus.  It  is  essentially  affirmative  :  "  Les  aulcuns  disoient 
que  .  .  .  les  altres  que."  (Rabelais,  16th  cent.)  Its  constant 
employment  with  ne  has  given  it  its  negative  force.  Compare 
personne,  pas,  point,  goutte,  jamais,  all  affirmative  words. 

Aucun  is  constantly  found  in  the  plural* — "  Des  gens  qui 
n'ont  aucuns  besoins."  (Montesquieu,  18th  cent.) 

§  816.  Autre,  antral 

Autre  is  from  alter,  autrui  from  alterius.  Compare  lui  and 
celui  (J§  298-304).  In  Old  French  it  is  therefore  employed  as  an 
objective  with  a  preposition  or  without.  This  remains ;  autrui 
cannot  be  used  as  subject. 

§  817,  Chaque  and  chacun. 

Chaque  is  essentially  adjectival :  Chaque  homme. 

Chacun  is  substantival :  "  Chacun  se  disputait  la  gloire  de 
Vabattre  "  (Racine).  "  Chacune  avait  sa  brigue  "  (Id.)  Formerly 
chacun  was  employed  also  as  an  adjective :  "  chacune  safwr"  (La 
Fontaine).     Chacun  does  not  admit  of  a  plural. 

§  818.  Quelque  (some)  quelques. 

Quelque  is  a  compound  of  quel  (qualis)  and  que. 

As  que  is  incapable  of  plural,  it  would  be  supposed  that  in  its 
compound  forms  it  would  be  equally  without  s,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  gender  and  number  would  fall  upon  quel.  This,  in 
fact,  was  done  till  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the 
word  was  first  written  as  now,  quelque,  quelques,  in  the  sense  of 
some:  thus — 

Ou  par  quiexque  malaventures.  {La  Base,  13th  cent.) 

But :  Quelques  trois  jours  apres.        (Commtnes,  15th  cent.) 

*  No  doubt  it  is  more  common  in  the  singular,  but  we  can  well 
imitate  such  examples  as  these :  Aucuns  prqfets  (Voltaire)  ;  aucunes 
peines  (B.  de  St.  Pierre)  ;  aucunes  larmes  (Lamabttne),  etc. 
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§  819.  (1)  Quelque  (2)  Quel  .  .  que,  Quelle  .  •  que, 

(8)  Quelque  .  .  que. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  a  long  explanation  of  these 
words.  A  careful  study  of  the  construction  will  make  them  easy 
to  an  English  reader. 

1.  Quelque  is  an  indefinite  adjective  =  some :  quelques  hom/mes. 

2.  Quel  .  .  que  is  an  indefinite  adjective  (  =  of  what  hind) 
■f  a  conjunction  (=  that)  in  :  quel  que  soit  votre  plaisir ;  quels  que 
soient  les  enfants. 

3.  In  quelque  .  .  .  que,  the  word  quelque  is  now  treated  as  an 
adverb  =  however.     Quelque  bormes  que  soient  vos  raisons. 

But  occasionally  it  is  treated  as  an  adjective = whatever: 
Quelques  bonnes  raisons  qu'U  ait  donrUes. 

Till  the  16th  century  no  such  distinction  existed ;  quelque  wa» 
always  capable  of  s.     Quelques  trois  jours  apres. 

An  example  occurs  even  in  Corneille  :  "  Et  n'oser  de  ses  feux 
quelques  ardents  qu'ils  soient." 

Between  the  14th  century  and  the  16th  arose  quelque  .  .  que. 
Till  the  18th  century,  quel  .  .  que,  quelle  .  .  que,  etc.,  were 
often  written — and  correctly  written. 

§  820.  Quelconque. 

Quelconque  is  from  qualiscunque,  what  kind  soever. 
It  never  agrees — \b&jmmM*i*mmiim%  :  un  homme  quelconque  ; 
unefemme  quelconque  (§  207). 

§  821.  On. 

Homo  has  given  on;  hommem,  homme.* 

Horn,  horns,  hon,  om,  on,  are  all  found  in  Old  French,  with  or 
without  the  preceding  article  V. 

This  article  is  now  employed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  : 

Je  ne  dirais  pas  qxCon  conduise,  mais  que  Von  conduise. 

Vaugelas. 

No  rule  is  followed ;  on  and  Von  are  both  found  (and  that  too 
in  the  same  authors) ;  with  a  preference  for  Von  in  all  cases  of 
doubtful  euphony. 

§  822.  Maint. 

Maint  (many  a)  is  of  German  origin,  same  root  as  many. 
It  ceased  to  be  employed  during  the  18th  century,  but  seems 
to  be  gradually  regaining  favour. 

In  La  Fontaine,  etc.,  it  is  common  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural. 

J'ai  mamis  chapitres  vus. 

Princes  et  rois  .  .  .  jetaient  maint  pleur. 

*  See  Substantives,  origin  of  s  (§  209). 
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Chapter  III. — Verbs. 

§  828.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Verbs  have  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  Number,  Person. 
There  are  two  voices 

(1)  Active.* 

(2)  Passive. 
Active  verbs  are — 

Transitive. 

Intransitive. 
Transitive  verbs  include — 

Ordinary  transitive  verbs. 

Reflexive  verbs. 

Reciprocal  verbs. 
Intransitive  verbs  include — 

Ordinary  intransitive  verbs. 

Impersonal  verbs. 
Passive  verbs  are  only  of  one  kind,  for  they  can  only  be 
formed  from  transitive  verbs. 

Each  voice  has  two  parts,  Finite  and  Infinite, 
i.  The  Verb  Finite  has  four  moods : 

1.  Indicative. 

2.  Subjunctive. 
8.  Conditional. 
4.  Imperative. 

ii.  The  Verb  Infinite  consists  of  the 

1.  Infinitive  mood,  or  verbal  noun. 

2.  Participles,  or  verbal  adjectives. 


*  In  many  French  Grammars  'Active '  — '  Transitive. *   This  is  contrary 
k>  English  practice,  and  is  misleading. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 

§  824.  CONJUGATION. 

Independently  of  their  uses  as  Transitive,  Intransitive, 
Reflexive,  etc.,  verbs  are  classified  according  to  certain  points 
of  resemblance  in  their  forms.  This  is  called  the  Conjugation 
of  Verbs.  French  Verbs  are  usually  divided  into  four  classes 
according  to  the  ending  of  the  Present  Infinitive,  Active. 
1st,    er;        2nd,    m;      3rd,    ont;       4th,  be. 

Verbs  are  also  divided  into  Strong  and  Weak.  Any  form  of 
a  verb  which  has  the  tonic  accent  on  the  stem  is  said  to  be 
"  strong ; "  any  form  which  has  the  tonic  accent  on  the  end- 
ing is  said  to  be  "weak."  A  verb  which  has  a  strong 
Simple  Past  Indicative,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  verb  :  je  tins. 
A  verb  which  has  a  weak  Simple  Past  Indicative  is  said  1 
be  a  weak  verb.  All  strong  verbs  are  old.  Many  verbs 
which  were  formerly  strong  are  now  weak.  Every  new  verb 
is  weak.  The  customary  classification  into  four  conjugations 
is  easier  for  the  beginner  ;  but  the  verbs  once  learnt  by  their 
means,  it  is  good  to  study  the  strong  and  weak  classification. 

§  825.  REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR  VERBS  (so  called). 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  verbs  as  "  regular  "  and  (t  irre- 
gular," certain  verbs  being  taken  as  models  of  "  regularity." 

The  model  verbs  are  not  in  reality  more  regular  than  many 
of  the  so-called  "  irregular  "  verbs. 

-er  There  may  be  several  thousand  verbs  in  the  1st  con- 
jugation ;  nearly  all  are  conjugated  like  porter. 

-ir  There  may  be  several  hundred  verbs  in  the  2nd  con- 
jugation; the  greater  number  are  conjugated  like  finir; 
a  smaller  number  like  sentir. 

-oir  There  may  be  sixty  or  seventy  verbs  in  the  8rd  con- 
jugation. No  model  verb  can  be  given  which  will  include 
more  than  six  or  seven  verbs. 

-re  There  may  be  several  hundred  verbs  in  the  fourth  con- 
jugation; most  of  these  are  conjugated  like  vendre;  many  are 
like  peindre;  many  like  conduire;  and  many  like    paraitre. 
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AUXILIARY  VEBBS. 

§  826.  Auxiliary  Verbs  are  of  two  kinds : 

1.  Auxiliaries  of  Tense  (time). 

2.  Auxiliaries  of  Mood*  (manner). 

A 

The  Auxiliaries  of  Tense  are  Avoir  and  Etre.  These,  with 
the  Past  Participle,  form  the  (  compound '  or  '  combinate ' 
tenses. 

In  spite  of  their  real  irregularity,  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
avoir  and  etre  first.     Without  the  help  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  verbs,  but  few  tenses  in  any  verb  can  be  formed. 
They  are  given  a  second  time  among  the  irregular  verbs. 
The  Auxiliaries  of  Mood  are — 

Pouvoir  (to  be  able)  =  may,  might,  can,  could. 

Devoir    (to  owe)  =  ought,  slwuld,  have  to. 

Falloir   (to  be-necessary)  =  must,  shall. 
Youloir  (to  wish)  =  will,  would. 

These  are  joined  to  the  Present  Infinitive,  and  not  to  the 
Past  Participle. 

The  Auxiliaries  of  Mood  are  only  given  among  the  irregu- 
lar verbs.    It  is  well  to  give  them  early  and  special  attention. 

TENSES. 

§  827.  Tense  is  another  word  for  time.  Time  can  only 
be  Present,  Past,  or  Future.  But  besides  the  time  there 
are  three  principal  ways  in  which  an  action  or  state  may  be 
spoken  of: 

1.  It  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
definite way  (Simple). 

I  write.  I  wrote.  I  shall  write. 


•  The  term  'Auxiliary  of  Mood '  has  been  adopted  here  from  the 
German  Grammars  :  it  is  short  and  convenient.  Of  course  the  number 
of  such  auxiliaries  of  mood  might  be  increased ;  but  this  is  true  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  tense:  for  example,  venvr  in  je  viens  de  lui  porter,  I  have 
just  spoken  to  him,  is  an  auxiliary  of  tense,  and  avoir  in  fai  a  lui  parler 
is  an  auxiliary  of  mood. 
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2.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  unfinished  (Imperfect). 
I  am  writing.        I  was  writing.         I  shall  be  writing. 

8.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  finished  (Perfect). 

I  have  written.       I  had  written.       I  shall  have  written. 

Hence  there  ought  to  be  nine  tense  forms : 


{Simple  Present. 
Imperfect  Present. 
Perfect  Present. 

i' Simple  Past. 

b.  <  Imperfect  Past. 
[Perfect  Past. 

(Simple  Future. 

c.  <  Imperfect  Future. 
(Perfect  Future. 

Or  they  can  be  arranged  thus  : 

{Simple  Present. 
Simple  Past. 
Simple  Future. 

{Imperfect  Present. 
Imperfect  Past. 
Imperfect  Future. 

{Perfect  Present. 
Perfect  Past. 
Perfect  Future. 


I  write. 

I  am  writing. 

I  have  written. 

I  wrote. 

I  was  writing. 

I  had  written. 

I  shall  write. 

1  shall  be  writing. 

I  shall  have  written. 

I  write. 
I  wrote. 
I  shall  write. 

I  am  writing. 
I  was  writing. 
I  shall  be  writing. 

I  have  written. 

1  had  written. 

I  shall  have  written. 


There  is  no  special  tense-form  in  French  for  the  Imper- 
fect Present,  nor  for  the  Imperfect  Future,  as  there  is  in 
English.     The  Simple  forms  may  be  used  instead. 

For  the  Future  Imperfect  the  periphrastic  form,  etre  a,  is 
better  than  the  Simple  Future:  je  serai  d  ecrire9  I  shall  be 
writing.  To  this  the  Imperfect  Present,  je  suis  a  ecrire,  I 
am  writing,  and  the  Imperfect  Past,  fetais  a  ecrire,  I  was 
writing,  correspond ;  but  for  most  purposes  the  simple  forms, 
fecris,  fecrivais,  are  sufficient. 
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F0KMATI0N  OF  TEHSES. 

§  328.  A  French  verb  has  three  stems : 

The  Present  stem. 
The  Past  Simple  stem. 
The  Past  Participle  stem. 

These  tenses  have  the  Present  stem  :  the 

(a)  Present  Simple  Indicative,  Present  Simple  Sub- 
junctive, Present  Imperative,  Present  Infinitive,  Present 
Participle. 

(b)  Past  Imperfect,  Indicative. 

(c)  Future  Simple,  Indicative  and  Present  Conditional. 

These  have  the  Past  Simple  stem : 

Past  Simple,  Indicative,  Past  Simple,  Subjunctive. 

These  have  the  Past  Participle  stem : 
All  compound  tenses. 

These  three  stems  may  usually  be  seen  in- 
Infinitive  Present, 
Indicative  Past  Simple, 
Past  Participle, 

and  most  French  verbs  are  sufficiently  described  if  these 
three  parts  are  mentioned.  But  it  is  useful  in  conjugating,  to 
mention  also  two  other  parts,  which  often  possess  the  same 
stem  as  the  Infinitive  Present  in  an  altered  form.  Some- 
times they  show  the  real  Present  stem  better  than  the  Infini- 
tive does.    They  are  the 

Indicative  Present,    1st  person  singular. 
Present  Participle. 

§  829.  These  five  parts  form  altogether  what  are  known 
as  the  "Principal  Parts."  From  them  the  other  parts  of 
the  verb  may  usually  be  obtained  (§  854). 
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L  From  the  Present  Simple  Infinitive  is  really  derived  the 
Future  Simple  Indicative. 
Present  Conditional. 

II.  From  the  Present  Participle  may  be  formed  the 
Present  Simple  Indicative  (plural). 
Past  Imperfect,  Indicative. 
Present  Simple  Subjunctive. 

TEL  From  the  Present  Indicative  may  be  formed  the 
Present  Imperative. 

TV.  From  the  Past  Simple  Indicative  may  be  formed  the 
Past  Simple  Subjunctive. 

V.  From  the  Past  Participle  may  be  formed — 
All  compound  tenses. 

§  880.  The  same  rules  may  be  thus  stated  at  greater 
length : 

I.  The  Present  Infinitive 

+  ai,  etc.  -  Future  Simple  Indicative. 
+  ais,  etc.  -  Present  Conditional. 

IT.  The  Present  Participle  stem 

+  ais,  etc.  -  Past  Imperfect  Indicative. 
+  ons,  etc,  -Present  Simple  Indicative. 
+  e,  etc.     -  Present  Simple  Subjunctive. 

m.  The  Present  Indicative 

—  Pronouns  tu,  nous,  veus  —  Present  Imperative. 

IV.  The  Past  Simple  Indicative,  2nd  person. 
+  se,  etc.  -  Past  Simple  Subjunctive. 

V,  The  Past  Participle 

+  various  tenses  of  avoir,  etre  -  Compound  tenses. 

§  881.  Exaihple  of  tense  formation : 

Principal  Parts :  sentir,  sentant,  je  sens,je  sentis,  send. 
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I.  From  Simple  Present,  Infinitive,  sentir,  are  obtained  : 

Simple  Future,  Indicative, 
je  sentir-ai  nous  sentir-ong 

tu  sentir-as  vous  sentir-ez 

il  aentir-a  lis  sentir-ont. 

Present  Conditional, 
je  sentir-ais  nous  sentir-iohs 

tu  sentir-ais  vons  sentir-iez 

il  eentir-ait  ils  sentir-aient. 

II.  From  Participle  Present,  sentant,  are  obtained? 

1.  Simple  Present  plural,  Indicative. 

nous  sent-ons 
vous  sent-ez 
ils  sent-ent. 

2.  Imperfect  Past,  Indicative 
je  sent-ais  nous  sent-ions 

tu  sent-ais  vous  sent-iez 

il  sent- ait  ils  sent-aient. 

8.  Simple  Present,  Subjunctive, 
je  sent-e  nous  sent-ions 

tu  sent-es  vous  sent-iez 

il  sent-e  ils  sent-ent. 

III.  From  Simple  Present,  Indicative:  tu  sens,  nous 
sentons,  vous  sentez,  are  obtained 

Simple  Present,  Imperative : 

sentons 
sens  sentez 

IV.  From  Simple  Past,  Indicative,  je  sentis,  tu  sentis, 
etc.,  are  obtained : 

Simple  Past,  Subjunctive : 
je  sent-isse  nous  sent-issions 

tu  sent-isses  vous  sent-issiez 

il  sent-it  ils  sent-issent. 

V.  From  Participle  Past,  senti,  are  obtained  all  compound 
tenses  : — j'ai  sent-i,  etc.  j'avais  sent-i,  etc.  j'eus  sent-i,  etc. 
j'aurai  sent-i,  etc.  j'aurais  sent-i,  etc.  j'aie  sent-i,  etc. 
i'eusse  sent-i,  etc.    avoir  sent-i,  etc.     ayant  sent-i,  etc. 
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ENGLISH  OF  THE  FEENCH  TENSES. 

§  832.  The  English  given  in  the  paradigms  (§§  888-849)  is 
only  one  of  several  possible  renderings. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Simple  I  love,  I  do  not  love,  do  I  love  f 

Present  Imperfect  I  am  loving. 

Present  Perfect  I  have  loved,  I  loved. 

Past  Simple  I  loved,  did  I  love,  I  did  not  love. 

Past  Imperfect  I  was  loving,  I  used  to  love,  did  I  love,  I  loved. 

Past  Perfect  I  had  loved. 

Future  Simple  I  shall  love,  thou  wilt  love,  etc. 

Future  Imperfect  I  shall  be  loving,  thou  wilt  be  loving,  etc. 

Future  Perfect  I  shall  have  loved,  thou  wilt  have  loved,  etc. 

Conditional  Mood. 
Present  I  should  love,  thou  wouldst  love,  etc. 

Past  .  I  should  have  loved,  thou  wouldst  have  loved 

Future  I  should  love,  thou  wouldst  love,  etc. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
The  Subjunctive  Mood  of  the  French  is  (in  mistaken  imi- 
tation of  the  Latin  Grammars)  usually  rendered,  in  Tables 
of  Verbs,  by  the  signs  may,  might.  This  is  misleading.  It 
must  much  oftener  be  turned  into  English  by  the  correspond- 
ing tense  of  the  Indicative.  Often  the  "Accusative  with 
the  Infinitive  "  or  some  other  idiom  is  the  best  rendering  : 
Je  nie  qu'il  soit  en  bonne  sante\  I  deny  that  he  is  in  good  health. 
Croyez-vous  qu'il  le  fasse  ?  Do  you  think  that  he  will  do  it? 
II  desire  que  je  \e  fasse.  He  desires  that  I  should  do  it. 

Je  ne  croyais  pas  qu'il  le  sut.    I  did  not  think  that  he  knew  it. 
II  va  sans  que  je  le  sache.  He  goes  without  my  knowing  it. 

II  veut  que  je  le  disc  He  will  have  me  say  it. 

With  may,  might  (rare)  : 

II  l'appelle  ann  que  je  lui  parle. 

He  calls  him  so  that  I  may  speak  to  him. 

H  l'avait  appele  ann  que  je  lui  parlasse. 

He  had  called  him,  so  that  I  might  speak  to  him. 

The  8rd  Person,  Present  Tense,  Subjunctive  Mood,  may 
sometimes  be  rendered  imperatively  by  the  sign  •  Let : '  as, 
Quil  aime :  Let  him  love.      QuHls  aiment :  Let  them  love. 

o 
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IlTTRANSnTVE,    REFLEXIVE,    IMPERSONAL    AND 

PASSIVE  VERBS. 

§  883.  Conjugation  of  Intransitive  Verba.* 

I.  In  their  '  Simple  Tenses '  Intransitive  Verbs  take  the 
same  inflexions  as  the  Transitive  Verts : 

I  carry.  .  /  dine. 

Je  porte  Je  dine 

Tn  portes  Tu  dines 

B  porte,  etc.  II  dine,  etc. 

II.  In  their  '  Compound  Tenses  '  most  Intransitive  Verbs 
are  conjugated  by  the  help  of '  avoir,'  like  Transitive  Verbs 
of  the  Active  Voice  : 

(Trmuitive).     J'ai  aimi,  I  have  loved. 

(Intransitive).  J'ai  dine,  I  have  dined. 
Some  take  '  etre '  instead  of  '  avoir.'  t     The  Participle  is 
then  made  to  agree  with  the  Subject  of  the  verb,  as  if  the 
verb  were  Passive.  The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Arriver,  (to)  arrive.  Partir,    (to)  set  out. 

Tomber,  (to)  fall.  Sortir,     (to)  go  out. 

AUer,       (to)  go.  Mourir,  (to)  die. 

Venir,     (to)  come.  Haitre   (to)  be  born, 

(With  avoir.)  (With  Stre.) 

I  have  dined,  I  have  arrived  or  I  am  arrived. 

J'ai  dine-  Je  suis  arrive 

Tu  as  dine*  Tu  es  arrive" 

H  a  dine  II  est  arrive 

Nous  avons  dine"  Nous  sommes  arrives 

Vous  avez  dine  Vous  etes  arrives 

lis  ont  dine  lis  sont  arrives. 


"  Alao  called  Neuter  Verbs. 

f  The  siaae  uae  of  'to  be'  with  Intransitive   Verbs,  instead  of  'to 
aw,' occurs  eiMiilinii'.-i  in  English :  hence, 

I  am  come  =     I  have  conic. 

He  is  arrived        =     He  bas  arrived. 

They  were  gone    =    They  hail  gone,  etc. 
|,-™l™w  German  kh  bin  •r.i'-'iuuieii,  etc. 
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§  834.  Conjugation  of  Reflexive*  and  Reciprocal  Verbs 

I.  In  their  ' Simple  Tenses*  Reflexive  and  Reciprocal 
Verbs  take  the  same  inflexions  as  ordinary  verbs. 

II.  In  their  *  Compound  Tenses '  all  Reflexive  and  Reci- 
procal Verbs  are  conjugated  by  the  help  of  '  etre  *  instead 
of  '  avoir.'  The  Past  Participle  must  be  made  to  agree  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  direct  object  of  the  verb,  as, 

Je  me        mis       moque    de  lui,  I  have  laughed  at  him. 
Nous  nous  sommes  moques  de  lui,  We  have  laughed  at  him. 

« 

m.  Those  Reflexive  Verbs  which  would  have  no  meaning 
in  French  without  the  Reflexive  Pronoun,  are  said  to  be 
'  essentially  '  reflexive :  f  as,  se  moquer,  (to)  laugh  at. 

IV.  Those  which  are  merely  Transitive  Verbs  used  reflex- 
ively,  are  said  to  be  '  accidentally '  reflexive :  as,  se  laver, 
(to)  wash  one's  self,  from  laver  (to)  wash. 

Models  of  Tenses. 

I  laugh  at.  I  wash  myself. 

Je  me  moque  Je  me  lave 

Tu  te  moques  Tu  te  laves 

II  se  moque  II  se  lave 

Nous  nous  moquons  Nous  nous  lavons 

Vous  vous  moquez  Vous  vous  lavez 

lis  se  moquent  lis  se  lavent 

I  have  laughed  at.  I  have  washed  myself. 

Je  me  suis  moque'  Je  me  suis  lave* 

Tu  t'es  moque*  Tu  t'es  lave* 

II  s'est  moque*  II  s'est  lave* 
Nous  nous  sommes  moquis  Nous  nous  sommes  lav£s 

Vous  vous  dtes  moques  Vous  vous  etes  lav6s 

lis  se  sont  moquls  lis  se  sont  lav£s. 

In  the  Imperative  Hood  toi  takes  the  place  of  te :  (§  282.) 
Moque-tot  Lave-toi 

Moquons-nous  Lavons-nous 

Moquez-vous  Lavez-vous 


*  Called  sometimes '  Reflective,1  sometimes  '  Reflected '  Verbs. 
t  There  are  a  few  such  verbs  in  English;  as,  (to)  bethink  oneself, 
to  betake  oneself,  etc. 


196  ACCIDENCE.  §§335,836. 

§  835.  Impersonal  Verbs. 

I.  Impersonal  Verbs  are  defective.  They  are  only  conju- 
gated in  the  third  person,  singular,  of  the  Verb  Finite,  and 
in  the  Infinitive  and  Participles  il  faut,  it  is-necessary,  it 
neige,  it  snows. 

II.  Those  Verbs  which  are  mainly,  or  always,  used  imper- 
sonally, are  said  to  be  *  essentially '  impersonal :  as, 

Tonner,  (to)  thunder ;  it  tonne,  it  thunders,  etc. 
FcUloir,  (to)  be  necessary ;  ilfaut,  it  is-necessary,  etc. 

III.  Those  which  are  merely  ordinary  verbs  used  imper- 
sonally are  said  to  be  '  accidentally '  impersonal :  as, 

Arriver,  (to)  happen;  from  arriver,  (to)  come. 

§  836.  The  Passive  Voice.* 

I.  In  French,  as  in  English,  there  are  no  special  Tense- 
forms  for  the  Passive  Voice.  The  tenses  are  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  various  parts  of  the  verb  '  etre '  to  the  Past  Partici- 
ple; there  are  no  simple  tenses;  all  the  tenses  are  com- 
pound: as, 

I  am  loved.  Je  suis  aime. 

I  shall  have  been  loved.      J'aurai  ete  aime. 

II.  Hence,  to  conjugate  a  Passive  Verb,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  the  Past  Participle  of  the  Verb  to  be  conjugated,  and 
all  the  forms  of  the  verb  *  etre.* 

II.  Unlike  the  '  Compound  Tenses '  of  the  Active  Voice, 
the  Past  Participle  agrees  in  the  Passive  Voice  with  the 
Subject  of  the  Verb  as  in  Latin  :  compare 

(Active.)    Nous  avons  aime,      we  have  loved. 
(Passive.)  Nous  sommes  aimes,  we  are  loved. 

*  The  Passive  is  mudh  less  used  in  French  than  in  English.  Some- 
times the  ordinary  active  verb  is  preferred;  sometimes  a  reflexive 
verb. 
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FASADIOMS. 

§  887.  Observations  on  the  Paradigms. 

1.  The  English  given  in  each  tense  is  only  one  of  many 
possible  renderings.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Bub* 
junctive.     (§  382.) 

2.  The  Indicative  may  be  followed  by  a  condition,  the 
Conditional  Mood  must  *  be.  This,  the  name  *  Conditional ' 
implies. 

3.  The  Indicative  and  Conditional  forms  may  be  employed 
in  subordinate  sentences ;  the  Subjunctive  forms  are  rarely 
employed  otherwise  ;  this  the  name  ' Subjunctive  '  implies. 

4.  The  English  may,  might,  could,  etc.,  in  principal  con- 
struction must  not  be  rendered  by  the  Subjunctive,  but  by 
such  equivalent  auxiliaries  of  mood  as  pouvoir,  devoir,  etc. 
(See  §  882.)  Even  in  subordinate  construction  they  are 
rarely  the  renderings  of  French  Subjunctive  forms.  (See 
§  882.) 

5.  The  Present  Perfect  is  often  used  as  a  Simple  Past. 

6.  The  Present  Perfect  is  often  called  Past  Indefinite. 

7.  The  Past  Simple  has  different  names  in  different  lan- 
guages, but  its  use  is  much  the  same. 

Perfect  (Latin). 

Aorist  (Greek). 

Past  Indefinite  (English). 


Preterite 

Past  Definite 

Imperfect  (German). 


|  (French). 


8.  The  usual  name  of  the  Past  Perfect  is  Pluperfect. 

9.  When  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  derivative 
verbs  follow  the  simple. 


*  See,  however,  Use  qf  Moods  in  Syntax. 


§  338.    AVOIE. 


Present  Simple. 


Pres.  Imperfect. 


Present  Perfect. 


Past  Simple. 


Past  Imperfect. 


Indicative. 


* 


have. 
j'ai 
tu  as 
ila 
nous  avons 
vous  avez 
ilsont 


lam  having. 
j'ai,  etc. 


/  have  had. 
j'ai  eu 
tu  as  eu 
il  a  eu 
nous  avons  eu 
vous  avez  eu 
ils  ont  eu 


I  had. 
j'eus 
tueus 
ileut 
nous  eumes 
vous  eutes 
ils  eurent 


I  was  having. 

j'avais 
tu  avais 
il  avait 
nous  avions 
vous  aviez . 
ils  avaient 


Past  Perfect. 


Future  Simple. 


Put.  Imperfect. 


Future  Perfect. 


I  had  had. 

j'avais  eu 

tu  avais  eu 

il  avait  eu 

nous  avions  eu 

vous  aviez  eu 

ils  avaient  eu 


/  shall  have. 

j'aurai 
tu  auras 
il  aura 
nous  aurons 
vous  aurez 
ils  auront 


/  shall  be  having. 
j'aurai,  etc. 


I  shall  have  had. 

j'aurai  eu 

tu  auras  eu 

il  aura  eu 

nous  aurons  eu 

vous  aurez  eu 

ils  auront  eu 


Subjunctive. 


I  have. 
]'aie 
tu  aies 
ilait 
nous  ayons 
vous  avez 
ils  aient 


/  am  having. 
j'aie,  etc. 


/  have  had. 
j'aie  eu 
tu  aies  eu 
il  ait  eu 
vous  ayons  eu 
vous  ayez  eu 
ils  aient  eu 


I  had. 

j'eusse 

tu  eusses 

ileut    _ 

nous  eussions 

vous  eussiez 

ilseussent 


I  was  having. 
j'eusse,  etc. 


Conditional. 


/  should  have. 
j'aurais,etc. 


I  had  had. 

j'eusse  eu 

tu  eusses  eu 

il  eut  eu 

nous  eussions  eu 

nous  eussiez  eu 

ils  eussent  eu 


/  shall  have. 
j'aie,  etc. 


1  shall  be  having. 
j'aie,  etc. 


I  shall  have  had. 
j'aie  eu,  etc. 


I  should  have  had. 
j'aurais  eu 
tu  aurais  eu 
il  aurait  eu 
nous  aurions  eu 
vous  auriez  eu 
ils  auraient  eu 


/  should  have. 

j'aurais 

tu  aurais 

il  aurait 

nous  aurions 

vous  auriez 

ils  auraient 


§  338.    AVOIB. 


Imperative. 


have, 

aie 

ayons 
ayez 


have  had, 

aie      eu 

ayons  eu 
ayez    eu 


Infinitive. 


to  have. 


avoir 


to  have  had. 


avoir  eu 


Participle*. 


having, 
ayant 


having  had. 


ayant  eu 


had. 


eu 


Observations. 


Avoir  is  the  usual 
auxiliary  of  time 
(§  326). 


(§  337.  7) 


(§  337.  8) 


(§  368) 


(§  327) 


§  339. 

Atbe. 

*               .     N 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Present  Simple. 

lam. 

Ibe, 

I  should  be. 

jesuis 

je  sois 

je  serais,  etc. 

tnes 

tusois 

ileet 

ilsoit 

■ 

nous  sommes 

nous  soyons 

■ 

vous  etes 

vous  soyez 
ils  soient 

ils  Bont 

Pres.  Imperfect. 

(Wanting.) 

(Wanting.) 

Present  Perfect. 

I  have  been. 

I  have  been. 

j'ai  ete 

j'aie  ete 

tuaseto 

tu  aies  ete 

ilaete  ' 

il  ait  ete 

nous  avons  £t6 

nous  ay  one  ete 

vous  avez  6te 

vous  avez  ete 
ils  aient  ete 

ils  ont  ete 

Past  Simple. 

I  was. 

I  were. 

je  fus 

je  fusse 

tufas 

tu  f usses 

ilfut 

ilfut 

nous  fumes 

nous  fussion's 

vous  futes 

vous  fussiez 

ils  f urent 

ils  f ussent 

Past  Imperfect. 

I  was. 

*  I  were. 

j'etais 

4*fusse,  etc. 

► 

tu  6tais 

iletait 

nous  etions 

vous  6tiez 

ils  etaient 

Past  Perfect. 

J  had  been. 

/  had  been. 

/should  have  been. 

j'avais  ete 

j'eusse  ete 

j'aurais  ete 

tu  avais  e*  te     - 

tueussesete 

tu  aurais  6tA  • 

*■ 

il  avait  ete 

il  eut  ete 

il  aurait  ete 

nous  avions  6te 

nous  eussions  6te 

nous  aurions  et6 

vous  aviez  dte 

vous  eussiez  ete 

vous  auriez  ete 

ils  avaient  ete 

ils  eussent  ete 

ils  auraient  ete 

Future  Simple. 

/  shall  be. 

/  shall  be. 

I  should  be. 

je  serai 

-e  sois,  etc. 

je  serais 

tu  seraa 

■ 

tu  serais 

ilsera 

il  serait 

nous  serons 

nous  serions 

vous  serez 

vous  seriez 

ils  seront 

ils  seraient 

Put.  Imperfect. 

(Wanting.) 

(Wanting.) 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  been. 

I  shall  have  been. 

j'aurai  ete 

j'aie  ete,  etc. 

tu  auras  6te 

il  aura  4te 

nous  aurons  etc" 

vous  aurez  et6 

ils  auront  et^ 

• 

§  339. 

Atbe. 

- 

Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Be. 

soia 

soyons 
soyez 

To  be. 
etre 

Being. 

etant 

Eire  is  the  auxi- 
liary of  time  em- 
ployed for  Reflex- 
ive verbs,  and  for 
a    few  Intransi- 
tives.  8ee  SS  333. 
P34. 

Have  been. 

aieete 

ayons  ete 
ayezete 

To  have  been. 
avoir  ete 

Having  been. 
lyant  ete 

(§  337.  6) 

* 

Been. 

'ete 

(§  337.  7) 

(§  337.  8) 

• 

(§  368) 

■ 

(§  327)* 

Present  Simple. 


Pres.  Imperfect. 


Indicative. 


1  carry. 
je  porte 
tu  portes 
il  porte 
nous  portons 
vous  portez 
ils  portent 


§  340.    THE 
Subjunctive.    |     Conditional. 


Present  Perfect. 


Past  Simple. 


Past  Imperfect. 


/  am  carrying. 
je  porte,  etc. 


/  have  carried. 

j'ai  porte 

tuas  porte 

il  a  porte 

nous  avons  porte 

vous  avez  porte 

Us  ont  porte 


/  carried. 

je  portai 

tu  portas 

il  porta 
nous  port&mes 
vous  portates 

ils  porterent 


I  carry. 
je  porte 
tu  portes 
il  porte 
nous  portions 
vous  portiez 
ils  portent 


/  am  carrying. 
je  porte,  etc. 


/  have  carried. 
j'aie  porte 
tu  aies  porte 
il  ait  porte 
nous  ayons  porte 
vous  avez  porte 
ils  aient  porte 


J  was  carrying. 
je  portais 
tu  portais 
il  portait 
1  nous  portions 
vous  portiez 
ils  portaient 


Past  Perfect. 


/  carried. 
je  portasse 
tu  portasses 
ilportat 
nous  portaseions 
vous  portassiez 
ils  portassent 


1  was  carrying, 
je  portasse,  etc. 


Future  Simple. 


Put.  Imperfect. 


J  had  carried. 
j'avais  porte 
tu  avais  porte 
il  avait  porte 
nous  avions  porte 
vous  aviez  porte 
ils  avaient  porte 


1  shall  carry. 

je  porterai 

tu  porteras 
il  portera 
nous  porterons 
vous  porterez 

ils  porteront 


I  shall  be  carrying. 
je  porterai,  etc. 


Future  Perfect 


/  had  carried* 
j'eusse  porte 
tu  eusses  porte 
il  eut  porte 
n.  eussions  porte 
v.  eussiez  porte 
ils  eussent  porte 


I  shall  carry. 
je  porte,  etc. 


I  should  carry. 
je  porterais,  etc. 


I  should  have  carried 
j'aurais  poiie 
tu  aurais  porte 
il  aurait  porte 
nous  aurions  porte 
vous  auriez  porte 
ils  auraient  porte 


I  shall  be  carrying. 
je  porte,  etc. 


J  should  carry. 
je  porterais 
u  porterais 
il  porterait 
nous  porterions 
vous  porteriez 
ils  porteraient 


shall  have  carried. 
aurai  porte 
auras  porte 
il  aura  porte 
nous  aureus  porte 
vous  aurez  porte 
ils  auront  porte 


J  shall  have  carried. 
j'aie  porte,  etc. 


CONJUGATION  IN  -EB. 


Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participle!. 

Observations. 

Carry. 

porte 

portons 
portez 

Ho  carry. 
porter 

Carrying. 
portant 

Like  Porter  are 
all  verbs  in  -er, 
except  alter  and 
envoyer.          For 
slight  variations 
in   spelling,   see 
§  352. 

Have  carried. 

aie  porte 

ayons  porte 
ayez  porte 

To  have  carried. 
avoir  porte 

Having  carried. 
ayant  porte 

(§  337.  6) 

Carried. 
porte 

(§  337.  7) 

•  ■ 

- 

m 

(§  337.  8) 

(§  368) 

(§327) 

§  341.    THE  CONJUGATION  IN  -IB 


Indicative, 

Subjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Promt  Simple. 

I  finish, 
je  finis 
tu  finis 
ilfinit 
nous  finissons 
vous  finissez 
ils  finissent 

I  finish, 
je  finisse 
tufinisses 
il  finisse 
nous  finissions 
vous  finissiez 
ils  finissent 

I  should  finish. 
je  finirais,  etc. 

Pres.  Imperfect 

I  am  finishing. 
je  finis,  etc. 

/  am  finishing, 
je  finisse,  etc. 

Present  Perfect. 

/  have  finished. 
j'aifini 
tu  as  fini 
il  a  fini 
nous  avons  fini 
vous  avez  fini 
ils  ont  fini 

/  have  finished, 

j'aie  fini 

tu  aies  fini 

il  ait  fini 

nous  ayons  fini 

vous  ayez  fini 

ils  aient  fini 

Fait  Simple. 

# I  finished, 

je  finis 

tu  finis 

ilfinit 
nous  finimes 
vous  finites 

ils  finirent 

/finished, 
je  finisse 
tufinisses 
ilfinit 
nous  finissions 
vous  finissiez 
ils  finissent 

Fait  Imperfect. 

I  was  finishing, 
je  finissais 
tu  finissais 
il  finissait 
nous  finissions 
vous  finissiez 
ils  finissaient 

/  was  finishing, 
je  finisse,  etc. 

Fait  Perfect. 

/  had  finished, 
j'avais  fini 
tu  avais  fini 
il  avait  fini 
nous  avions  fini 
vous  aviez  fini 
ils  avaient  fini 

/  had  finished, 
j'eussefini 
tu  eusses  fini 
ileutfini 
nous  eussions  fini 
vous  eussiez  fini 
ils  euBsent  fini 

I  should  have  finished. 
j'aurais  fini 
tu  aurais  fini 
il  aurait  fini 
nous  anrions  fini 
vous  auriez  fini 
ils  auraient  fini 

Future  Simple. 

/  shall  finish, 
jefinirai 
tufiniras 
ilfinira 
nous  finirons 
vous  finirez 
ils  finiront 

/  shall  finish, 
je  finisse,  etc. 

/  should  finish, 
je  finirais 
tu  finirais 
il  finirait 
nous  finirions 
vous  finiriez 
ils  finiraient 

Put.  Imperfect. 

I  shall  be  finishing. 
je  finirai,  etc. 

I  shall  be  finishing. 
je  finisse,  etc. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  have  finished. 
j'aurai  fini 
tu  auras  fini 
il  aura  fini 
nous  aurons  fini 
vous  aurez  fini 
ils  auront  fini 

I  shall  have  finished. 
j'aie  fini,  etc. 

(enlarged  pr  inchoative  form). 


Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Finish. 

finis 

finissons 
finissez 

Tofinish. 
finir 

Finishing. 
finissant 

like    Jinir     are 
most  verbs  in  -ir. 
Hair   omits   the 
diaeresis  in  Pre- 
sent    Indicative 
singular :  je  hais, 
tu  hais,  il  hait; 
and      circumflex 
accent    in    Sim- 
ple Past  plural : 
nous  haimea.  vous 
haites.       Fleurir 
=  blossom,  is  like 
finir,  as  flourish 
has       fiorissant, 
florissaxs,  fiorisse. 
For6/nir,see§406 

• 

Havejinished. 

aiefini 

ayons  fini 
ayezfini 

To  havejinished. 
avoir  fini 

Having  finished. 
ayant  fini 

(§  337.  7) 

• 

(§  337.  8) 

(§  368) 

• 

(§327) 

§342.    THE  CON JTTGATIOK 


Indicative. 

Subjunctiye. 

Conditional. 

Present  Simple. 

I/eel. 

lfeel. 

I  should  fed. 

je  sens 

je  sente 

je  sentiraifl,  etc. 

tu  sens 

tu  sentes 

il  sent 

il  sente 

nous  sen  tons 

nous  sentions 

vous  sentez 

vous  sentiez 

ils  sentent 

ils  sentent 

Pree.  Imperfect. 

/  am  feeling. 

/  am  feeling. 

je  sens,  etc. 

je  sente,  etc. 

Present  Perfect. 

J  have  felt. 

/  have  felt. 

j'ai  senti 

j'aie  senti 

ta  as  senti 

tn  aies  senti 

il  a  senti 

il  ait  senti 

nous  avons  senti 

nous  avons  senti 

vous  avez  senti 

vous  avez  senti 

ils  ont  senti 

ils  aient  senti 

Past  Simple. 

ifMr 

ifiKr 

je  sentis 

je  sentisse 

tu  sentis 

tu  sentisses 

il  sentit 

il  sentit 

nous  senttmes 

nous  sentissions 

vous  sent! tes 

vous  sentissiez 

ils  sentirent 

ils  sentissent 

Past  Imperfect. 

/  was  feeling. 

/  was  feeling. 

je  sentais 

je  sentisse,  etc. 

tu  sentais 

il  sentait 

* 

nous  sentions 

vous  sentiez 

ils  sentaient 

Past  Perfect. 

/  had  felt. 

I  had  felt. 

/  should  have  felt. 

j'avais  senti 

j'eusse  senti 

j'aurais  senti 

tu  avais  senti 

tu  eusses  senti 

tu  anrais  senti 

il  avait  senti 

il  eut  senti 

il  aurait  senti 

nous  avions  senti 

n.  eussions  senti 

n.  aurions  senti 

vous  aviez  senti 

y.  eussiez  senti 

v.  anriez  senti 

ils  avaient  senti 

ils  eussent  senti 

ils  auraient  senti 

Future  Simple. 

/  shall  feel. 

/  shall  feel. 

/  should  feel. 

je  sentirai 

je  sente,  etc. 

je  sentirais 

tu  sentiras 

tusentirais 

il  sentira 

il  sentirai t 

nous  sentirons 

nous  sentirions 

vous  sentirez 

vous  sentiriez 

ils  sentiront 

ils  sentiraient 

Put.  Imperfect. 

/  shall  be  feeling. 

/  shall  be  feeling. 

je  sentirai 

je  sente,  etc. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  have  felt. 

/  shall  have  felt. 

j'aurai  senti 

j'aie  senti,  etc. 

tu  auras  senti 

il  aura  senti 

nous  aurons  senti 

vous  aurez  senti 

ils  auront  senti 

IK  -IE  (Simple  form). 


Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participle!.            Observations. 

Feel. 

sens 

sentons 
sentez 

To/eel. 
sentir 

Feeling. 
sentant 

Like    sentir    are 
mentir    (lie),    se 
repentir  (repent), 
partir  (set  out), 
sortir  (go    out), 
dormir     (sleep), 
servir       C serve). 
But  partir    and 
sortir    take    etre 
instead  of  avoir. 
(§333.) 

(§  337.  6) 

Have  felt. 

aie  senti 

ayons  senti 
ayez  senti 

To  have  felt. 
avoir  senti 

Having  felt. 
ayant  senti 

Felt. 
senti 

(§  337.  7) 

• 

(§  337.  8) 

(§  368) 

(5  327) 

§343. 


1     Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Present  Simple. 

I  owe, 
je  dois 
tu  dois 
Udoit 
nous  deyons 
yous  deyez 
ils  doiyent 

1  owe. 
je  doive 
tu  doivea 
U  doive 
nous  deyions 
yous  deyiez 
ils  doivent 

/  should  owe. 
je  devrais,  etc. 

Prei.  Imperfect. 

/  am  owing, 
je  dois,  etc. 

/  am  owing, 
je  doive,  etc. 

Present  Perfect. 

/  have  owed, 

j'aidu 

tuasdu 

iladu 

nous  ayons  du 

yous  ayez  du 

ils  ont  du 

/  have  owed, 

j'aie  du 

tu  aies  du 

U  ait  dft 

nous  ayons  du 

vous  ayez  du 

ils  aient  du 

Past  Simple. 

lowed, 
jedus 
tudus 
Udut 
nous  dumea 
yous  dutes 
ils  durent 

lowed, 
je  dusse 
tu  dusses 
Udut 
nous  dussions 
vous  dussiez 
ils  dussent 

Past  Imperfect. 

I  was  owing, 
je  deyais 
tu  deyais 
ildevait 
nous  deyions 
yous  deyiez 
ilsdeyaient 

/  was  owing, 
je  dusse,  etc. 

Past  Perfect. 

I  had  owed, 
j'avais  du 
tu  avais  du 
U  ayait  du 
nous  ayions  du 
yous  ayiez  du 
ils  ayaient  du 

I  had  owed, 
j'eusse  du 
tu  eusses  du 
U  eut  du 
nous  eussions  du 
vous  eussiez  du 
ils  eussent  du 

/  should  have  owed, 
j'aurais  dft 
tu  aurais  du 
Uaurait  du 
nous  aurions  du 
yous  auriez  du  - 
ils  auraient  du 

Future  Simple. 

/  shall  owe, 
je  devrai 
tudeyras 
ildevra 
nous  devrons 
vous  devrez 
ils  devront 

/  shall  owe, 
je  doive,  etc. 

/"  should  owe, 
je  devrais 
tu  devrais 
U  derrai  t 
nous  devrions 
vous  denies- 
ilsdevraient 

Fat.  Imperfect. 

I  shall  be  owing, 
je  derrai,  etc. 

I  shall  be  owing, 
je  doive,  etc. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  have  owed, 

j'aurai  du 

tu  auras  du 

Uaura  du 

nous  anions  du 

yous  aurez  dH 

ils  auront  du 

/  shall  have  owed, 
j'aie  do,  etc. 

CONJUGATION  IK  -OIB. 


Imperative. 


Owe. 

dois 

devons 
devez 


Have  owed, 

aiedu 

ayons  du 
ayez  du 


Infinitive. 


To  owe. 
devoir 


Participles. 


Owing. 
devant 


Observations,     f 

Like  devoir  are 
recevoirt  aperce- 
voir,  etc.  For 
explanations  of 
▼er be  in  -oirt  see 
Irregular  Verbs, 
§568. 


To  have  owed. 


avoir  dd 


Having  owed. 
avant  dd 


Owed. 
du* 


(§  337.  6). 


*  Has  accent  in 

masc.  sing,  only: 

dti,  due 

dusf         dues 

Verbs  above  do 

not  have  it  at  all. 


(§  337.  8) 


(§  368) 


(§  327) 


§  344.    THE  COHJTOATIO* 

Indicative. 

Bubjumethre. 

Conditional. 

Present   Simple. 

IuU. 
je  vends 
tu  vends 
il  vend 
nous  vendons 
vons  vendez 
ilfl  vendent 

I*eU. 
je  vende 
turendes 
il  vende 
nous  vendions 
vons  vendiez 
ils  vendent 

I  should  sell. 
je  vendrais,  eta 

Pre*.  Imperfect. 

/  am  selling. 
je  vends,  etc. 

1  am  selling. 
je  vende,  etc 

Present  Perfect. 

/  have  sold. 
j'ai  vendu 
tu  as  vendu 
il  a  vendu 
nous  avons  vendu 
vons  avez  vendu 
ils  ont  vendu 

/  have  sold. 

j'aie  vendu 
tu  aies  vendu 
il  ait  vendu 
nous  ayonfl  vendu 
vous  avez  vendu 
ils  aient  vendu 

Past  Simple. 

Isold. 
je  vendis 
tu  vendis 
il  vendit 
nous  vendimes 
vons  vendites 
ils  vendirent 

Isold. 
je  vendisse 
tu  vendisses 
il  vendit 
nous  vendissions 
vous  vendissiez 
ils  vendissent 

Past  Imperfect. 

/  was  selling. 

je  vendais 

tu  vendais 
il  vendait 
nous  vendions 
vons  vendiez 

ils  vendaient 

/  teas  selling. 
je  vendisse,  etc. 

Past  Perfect 

/  had  sold.    . 

j'avais  vendu 
tu  avais  vendu 

il  avait  vendu 
n.  avions  vendu 
v.  aviez  vendu 
ils  avaient  vendu 

/  had  sold. 

j'eusse  vendu 

tu  eusses  vendu 

il  eut  vendu 

n.  eussions  vendu 

v.  eussiez  vendu 

ils  eussent  vendu 

/should  have  sold. 

j'aurais  vendu 
tu  aurais  rendu 

il  aurait  vendu 
n.  aurions  vendu 
v.  auriez  vendu 
ils  auraient  vendu 

Future  Simple. 

/  shall  sell. 
je  vendrai 
tu  vendras 
il  vendra 
nous  vendrons 
vons  vendrez 
ils  vendront 

/  shall  sell. 
je  vende,  etc. 

J  should  sell. 

je  vendrais 

tu  vendrais 
il  vendrait 
nous  vendrions 
vous  vendriez 

ils  rendraient 

Fut.  Imperfect. 

/  shall  be  selling. 
je  vendrai,  etc. 

/  shall  be  selling. 
je  vende,  etc. 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  have  sold, 

j'aurai  vendu 
tu  auras  vendu 
il  aura  vendu 
n.  aurons  vendu 
v.  aurez  vendu 
ils  auront  vendu 

/  shall  have  sold. 
j'aie  vendu,  etc. 

I 

IK  -BE.    (Model  1.) 

• 

Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Sell. 

vends 

vendons 
vendez 

To  sell. 
vendre 

Selling. 
vendant 

Like   vendre  are 
most  verbs  in  -re. 

Have  sold, 

aie  vendn 

ayons  rendu 
ayez  vendu 

To  have  sold. 
avoir  vendn 

f laving  sold. 
ayant  vendu 

(§  337.  6) 

Sold, 
vep 

(§  387.  7) 

w 

(§  337.  8) 

(§  868) 

(§  827) 

- 

• 

§  345.    THE  COKHTOATIO* 


Preient  Simple. 


Free.  Imperfect. 


Present  Perfect. 


Fait  Simple. 


Pait  Imperfect. 


Fait  Perfect. 


Indicative. 


/  appear, 
je  parais 
tn  paraia 
il  parait 
nous  paraissons    - 
vou8  paraissez 
ils  paraissent 


/  am  appearing. 
je  parais,  etc. 


Future  Simple. 


Fut.  Imperfect. 


Future  Perfect. 


/  have  appeared. 

j'ai  paru 

tu  as  para 

il  a  paru 

nous  avons  paru 

vous  avez  paru 

ils  ont  paru 


/  appeared. 
je  parus 
tuparua 
il  parut 
nous  parumes 
vous  parutes 
ils  parurent 


/  was  appearing. 
je  paraissais 
tuparaissais 
il  paraiasait 
nous  paraissions 
vous  paraissiez 
ils  paraissaient 


J  had  appeared. 

j'avaifl  paru 

tuavais  paru 

il  avait  paru 

nous  avions  paru 

vous  aviez  paru 

ils  avaient  paru 


/  shall  appear. 
je  parattrai 
tu  paraitras 
ilparattra 
nous  parattrons 
vous  paraftrez 
ils  paraitront 


Subjunctive. 


/  appear. 
je  paraisse 
tu  paraisse 
il  paraisse 
nous  paraissions 
vous  paraissiez 
ils  paraissent 


/  /  am  appearing. 
je  paraisse,  etc. 


/  have  appeared. 

j'aie  paru 

tu  aies  paru 

il  ait  paru 

nous  avons  paru 

vous  avez  paru 

ils  aient  paru 


/  appeared. 

je  parusse 

tu  parusses 

il  parut 
nous  parussions 
vous  parussiez 
ils  parussent 


/  was  appeajjng. 
je  parusse^tc. 


I  had  appeared. 
j'eusse  paru 
tueussesparu 
il  eut  paru 
nous  eussions  paru 
vous  eussiez  paru 
ils  eussent  paru 


/  shall  appear. 
je  paraisse,  etc. 


Conditional. 


J  should  appear. 
je  paraltrais,  etc. 


/  shd.  have  appeared. 
j'aurais  paru 
tu  aurais  paru 
il  aurait  paru 
nous  aurions  paru 
vous  auriez  paru 
ils  auraient  paru 


/  shall  be  appearing. 
je  parattrai,  etc. 


I  shall  have  appeared. 
j'aurai  paru 
tu  auras  paru 
il  aura  paru 
nous  aurons  paru 
vous  aurez  paru 
ils  auront  paru 


I  shall  be  appearing. 
je  paraisse,  etc. 


I  shall  have  appeared. 
j'aie  paru^etc. 


/  should  app/ar. 
je  paraltrais 
tu  paraltrais 
il  parattrait 
nous  paraftrions 
vous  parattriez 
ils  paraltraient 


IN  -BE.    (Model  2.) 


Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observation*. 

Appear 

parais 

paraissons 
paraissez 

To  appear, 
paraitre 

Appearing. 
paraissant 

So  verbs  in  -attre, 
•oUre,  except  nat- 
tre.  Paitre  is  de- 
fective. 

Have  appeared. 

aie  para 

ayons  para 
ayez  para 

To  have  appeared. 
avoir  para 

Having  appeared. 
ayant  para 

(§  337.  6) 

Appeared. 
para 

(§  337.  f ) 

• 

(§  337.  8) 

• 

(§  368) 

(§  327) 

§  346.    THE  COYJUGATIOH 


Indioatiye. 

Subjunctive. 

Conditional 

Present  Simple. 

I  paint, 
jepeins 
tupeins 
il  peint 
nous  peignons 
yous  peignez 
ils  peignent 

I  paint. 
je  peigne 
tu  peignes 
il  peigne 
nous  peignions 
vous  peigniez 
ils  peignent 

I  should  paint. 
}a  peindrais,  etc 

Pre*.  Imperfect. 

1  am  painting. 
je  peine,  etc. 

/  am  painting, 
je  peigne,  etc. 

Present  Perfect. 

I  have  painted. 

j'ai  peint 
tu  as  peint 
il  a  peint 
nous  avons  peint 
yous  avez  peint 
ils  ont  peint 

/  have  painted, 

j'aie  peint 

tu  aies  peint 

il  ait  peint 

nous  ayons  peint 

vous  avez  peint 

ils  aient  peint 

Fait  Simple. 

/painted, 
je  peignis 
tu  peignis 
il  peignit 
nous  peigntmes 
yous  peignltes 
ils  peignirent 

J  painted. 
je  peignisse 
tupeignisses 
il  peignit 
nous  peigniasions 
vous  peignissiez 
ils  peignissent 

Fait  Imperfect. 

I  toot  painting. 
je  peignais 
tu  peignais 
il  peignait 
nous  peignions 
yous  peigniez 
ils  peignaient 

I  was  painting. 
je  peignisse,  etc. 

Fast  Perfect. 

I  had  painted, 
j'avais  peint 
tu  avais  peint 
il  avait  peint 
nous  avions  peint 
yous  aviez  peint 
ils  avaient  peint 

/  had  painted. 

j'eusse  peint 
tu  eusses  peint 
il  eut  peint 
n.  eussions  peint 
v.  eussiez  peint 
ils  eussent  peint 

[should  have  painted^ 
■    j'aurais  peint 
tu  aurais  peint 
il  aurait  peint 
n.  aurions  peint 
y.  auriez  peint 
ils  auraient  peint 

Future  Simple. 

r 

I  shall  paint. 
je  peindrai 
tu  peindras 
)  il  peindra 
nous  peindrons 
yous  peindrez 
ils  peindront 

I  shall  paint. 
je  peigne,  etc. 

I  should  paint. 

je  peindrais 

tu  peindrais 

il  peindrait 

nous  peindrionsv 

vous  peindriez 

ils  pendraient 

Fut.  Imperfect. 

I  shall  be  painting. 
je  peindrai,  etc. 

/  shall  be  painting. 
je  peigne,  etc. 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  painted. 
1        j'aurai  peint 
1     tn  auras  peint 
1     '  il  aura  peint 
1  nous  aurons  peint 
1  yous  aurez  peint 
1     ils  auront  peinl 

I  shall  have  painted. 
j'aie  peint,  etc. 

I1T  -BE.     (Model  8.) 


Imperative.     | 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Paint. 

peins 

peignoxus 
peignez 

To  paint. 
peindre 

Painting. 
peignant 

Like  peindre  are 
verbs  in  -aindre 
and  -eindre. 

Have  painted. 

aie  peint 

ayons  peint 
ayez  peint 

To  have  painted. 
avoir  peint 

Having  painted. 
ayant  peint 

(§  337.  6) 

Painted. 
peint 

(%  337.  7) 

(§  337.  8) 

(§  368) 

(§  327) 

,* 

§  947.    THE  GOWJUGATIOW 


Present  Simple. 


Free.  Imperfect. 


Present  Perfect. 


Pait  Simple. 


Fait  Imperfect. 


Past  Perfect. 


Future  Simple. 


Put.  Imperfect. 


Future  Perfect. 


Indicative. 


Jlead. 
je  conduis 
tu  conduis 
il  conduit 
nous  conduisons 
vons  oondnisez 
ils  conduisent 


/  am  leading. 
je  conduis,  etc. 


/  have  led. 

j'ai  conduit 
tn  as  conduit 

il  a  conduit 
n.  a  vons  conduit 
v.  avez  conduit 
ils  ont  conduit 


lied. 

je  conduisis 

tu  conduisis 

il  conduisit 

nous  conduisimes 

vous  conduisites 

ils  conduisirent 


/  was  leading. 

je  condnisais 

tu  condnisais 
il  conduisait 
nous  condnisions 
vons  conduisiez 

ils  conduisaient 


/  was  leading. 
je  conduisisse,  etc. 


I  had  led. 
j'avais  conduit 
tu  avais  conduit 
il  avait  conduit 
n.  avions  conduit 
y.  aviez  conduit 
Lis  avaient 


/  shall  lead. 

je  conduirai 

tu  conduiras 

il  condnira 

nous  conduirons 

vous  conduirez 

ils  condniront 


I  shall  be  leading. 
je  conduirai,  etc. 


/  shall  have  led. 
j'aurai  conduit 
tu  auras  conduit 
il  aura  conduit 
n.  aurons  conduit 
t.  aurez  conduit 
ils  auront  conduit 


SubjunctiTe. 


Jlead. 

je  conduise 

tu  conduises 

il  conduise 

nons  condnisions 

Tons  conduisiez 

ils  conduisent 


/  am  leading. 
je  conduise,  etc. 


I  have  led. 
j'aie  conduit 
tu  aies  conduit 
il  ait  conduit 
n.  ayons  conduit 
t.  avez  conduit 
ils  aient  conduit 


lied. 
je  conduisisse 
tu  conduisisses 
il  conduisit 
n.  condnisissions 
t.  conduisissiez 
ils  conduisissent 


I  had  led. 
j'eusse  conduit 
tu  eusses  conduit 
il  eut  conduit 
n.  eussions  conduit 
t.  eussiez  conduit 
conduitlils  eussent  conduit 


/  shall  lead. 
je  conduise,  etc. 


I  shall  be  leading. 
je  conduise,  etc. 


I  shall  have  led. 
j'aie  conduit,  etc. 


Conditional. 


I  should  lead. 
je  conduirais,  etc 


/  should  have  led. 
j'aurais  conduit 
tu  aurais  conduit 
il  aurait  conduit 
n.  aurions  conduit 
t.  auriez  conduit 
ils  auraientconduit 


/  should  lead. 

je  conduirais 

tu  conduirais 
il  conduirait 
nous  conduirions 
vous  conduiriez 

ils  conduiraient 


IK  -BE.    (Model  4.) 


Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Lead, 

conduis 

oonduisons 
conduisez 

To  had, 
conduire 

Leading, 
conduislant 

like  conduire,  are 
all  verbs  in  -litre, 
except  hnre  and 
ntitre,  which  have 
for    Past  Parti- 
ciple lui,  nui. 

Have  led, 

aie  conduit 

ayons  conduit 
ayez  conduit 

To  have  led, 
avoir  conduit 

Having  led, 
ayant  conduit 

(§  337.  6) 

Led. 

conduit 

(§  337.  7) 

(§  337.  8) 

(§  308) 

(§  327) 

• 

s 


tODEt  OF 


Indiestrre. 

/  wash  myself. 
je  me  lave 
tu  te  laves 
Use  lave 
nous  nous  lavons 
vous  vous  lavez 
ils  se  la  vent 

Stbjiuietrf/e.    |     Conditional. 

Preeeat  Simple. 

J  wash  myself 
je  me  lave 
tu  te  laves 
Use  lave 
nous  nous  lavions 
vous  vous  laviez 
ils  se  la  vent 

/  should  wash  myself. 

je  me  laverais,  etc. 

Pre*.  Imperfect, 

lam  washing  myself. 
je  me  lave 

Jam  washing  myself 
je  me  lave 

Present  Perfect. 

/  have  washed  myself. 
je  me  suis  lav6 
tu  t'es  lave 
1  B'est  lave 
a.  n.  sommes  laves 
v.  vous  etes  laves 
ils  se  sont  laves 

/  have  washed  myself. 
je  me  sois  lave 
tu  te  sois  lave 
il  se  soit  lave 
n.  n.  soyons  laves 
v.  v.  soyez  laves 
ils  se  soient  laves 

Past  Simple. 

/  washed  myself.    • 
je  me  lavai 
tu  te  lavas 
il  Be  lava 
ious  nous  lavftmes 
vous  vous  lavates 
ils  se  laverent 

/  washed  myself. 
je  me  lavasse 
tu  te  lavasses 
il  Be  lavftt 
n.  nous  lavassions 
v.  vous  lavassiez 
ils  Be  lavassent 

i 

PmI  Imperfect. 

[was  washing  myself. 
je  me  lavais 
tu  te  lavais 
11  bo  lavait 
doub  nous  lavions 
vous  vous  laviez 
ils  bo  lavaient 

I  was  washing  myself 
je  me  lavasse,  etc. 

Past  Perfect 

/  had  washed  myself. 
je  m'etais  lave 
tu  t'etais  lave 
il  s'etait  lav6 
n.  n.  etions  laves 
v.  vous  etiez  laves 
ils  s'etaient  laves 

/  had  washed  mysety. 
je  me  fusse  lavi 
tu  te  fusses  lave 
il  se  f ut  lave 

d.  n.  fussions  laves 
v.  v.  f ussiez  laves 

ils  se  fussent  laves 

I  shd.  hve  wshd.  myself. 
je  me  serais  lave1 
tu  te  serais  lave 
il  se  serait  lave 
n.  n.  serions  laves 
v.  v.  seriez  laves 
ils  se  seraient  laves 

Future  Simple. 

I  shall  wash  myself. 
je  me  la veral 
tu  te  laveras 
il  se  la  vera 
nous  nous  laverons 
vous  vous  laverez 
il  se  laveront 

I  shall  wash  mysslf. 
je  me  lave,  etc. 

/  should  wash  myself. 
je  me  laverais 
tu  te  laverais 
il  Be  laverait 
n.  nous  laverions 
v.  vous  laveriez 
ils  se  laveraient 

Put.  Imperfect. 

/  shall  be  washing 

myself. 

je  me  laverai 

I  shall  have  washed 

myself. 

je  me  serai  lave 

tu  te  seras  lave 

il  se  sera  lave 

n.  n.  serons  laves 

v.  v.  serez  laves 

ils  bo  seront  laves 

/  shall  be  washing 

myself. 

je  me  lave 

Future  Perfect. 

/  shall  have  washed 

myself 

je  me  sois  lave 

ssfruotrts  VX&B. 


Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Wash  thyself. 

lave-toi  * 

iavons-noufl 
lavez-vous 

To  wash  oneself. 
Be  laver 

Washing  oneself. 
se  lavant 

See  §  834. 

To  have  washed  one- 
self. 

s'Stre  lav6 

Having  washed  one- 
self. 

s'etant  lavd 

(§  337.  6) 

• 

Washed. 
lave* 

(§  337.  7) 

(§  337.  8) 

<• 

(§  368) 

(§  327) 

,  •  (§  884) 

i 

§  849.    MODEL  OF  IHTRAJf  SITIVE 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Conditional. 

Promt  Simple. 

I  arrive. 

I  arrive. 

I  should  arrive. 

••                        •                                •                         A 

j'arrive 

j'arrive 

j'arziverais,  etc. 

tu  arrives 

tu  arrives 

il  arrive 

il  arrive 

nous  arrivons 

nous  arrivions 

vona  arrivez 

vous  arriviez 

ils  arrivent 

ils  arrivent 

Pres.  Imperfect. 

/  am  arriving. 

/  am  arriving. 

j'arrive,  etc. 

j'arrive,  etc. 

Present  Perfect. 

/  have  arrived^  etc. 

/  have  arrived. 

je  suis  arrive 

je  sois  arrive 

tn  e8  arrive 

tu  sois  arrive 

il  est  arrive 

il  soit  arrive 

n.  sommes  arrives 

n.  soyons  arrives 

vons  etes  arrives 

vous  soyez  arrives 

ils  sont  arrives 

ils  soient  arrives 

PMt  Simple. 

I  arrived. 

J  arrived. 

j'arrivai 

j'arrivasse 

vU  arrivas 

tuarrivasses 

ilarriva 

il  arrivat 

nons  arriv&mes 

nous  arrivassions 

vons  arrivates 

vous  arrivassiez 

/ 

ils  arriverent 

ils  arrivassent 

PMt  Imperfect. 

/  teas  arriving. 

m  •                  •                ■ 

I  was  arriving. 

j' arrivals 

j'arrivasse,  etc. 

tu  arrivals 

il  arrivait 

nous  arrivions 

vons  arriviez 

ils  arrivaient 

Past  Perfect. 

2  had  arrived. 

I  had  arrived. 

I  should  be  arrived. 

j'etais  arrive 

je  fosse  arrive 

je  serais  arrive 

ta  etais  arrive 

tu  fusses  arrive 

tu  serais  arrive 

il  etait  arrive 

il  fut  arrive 

il  serait  arrive 

Dous  etions  arrives 

n.  fussions  arrives 

n.  serions  arrives 

vous  etiez  arrives 

v.  fussiez  arrives 

vous  seriez  arrives 

ils  etaient  arrives 

ils  f ussent  arrives 

ils  seraient  arrives 

Future  Simple. 

I  shall  arrive. 

/  shall  arrive. 

/  should  arrive. 

•  •           *                * 

j'arriverai 

j'arrive,  etc. 

j  arnverais 

tu  arriveras 

tu  arriverais 

il  arrivera 

il  arriverait 

nous  arriverons 

nous  arriverions 

vous  arriverez 

vous  arriveriez 

ils  arriveront 

ils  arriveraient 

Fut.  Imperfect. 

/  shall  be  arriving. 

/  shall  be  arriving. 

j'arriverai,  etc. 

j'arrive 

Future  Perfect. 

fshallhave  arrived, 

I  shall  have  arrivec 

je  serai  arrive 

je  sois  arrive,  etc. 

tu  seras  arrive 

il  sera  arrive 

1 

none  serons  arrives 

; 

1 

vous  serez  arrives 

i 

• 

ils  seront  arrives 

1 
• 

VE&B  WITS  AUXILIARY  fcMtfi. 


*     Imperative. 

Infinitive. 

Participles. 

Observations. 

Arrive, 

arrive 

arrivons 
arrivez 

To  arrive, 
arriver 

Arriving, 
arrivant 

See  §333. 

Have  arrived. 

sois  arrive* 

soyons  arrives 
soyez  arrives 

To  have  arrived. 
etre  arrive 

• 

arrive" 

(§  337.  6) 

(§  337.  7) 

^ 

(§  337.  8) 

• 

(§  368) 

^ 

(§  827) 

• 

» 

222  ACCIDENCE.  §|  350-861. 

VARIATIONS  AND  IRREGULARITIES  IN  VERBS. 

§  850.  The  irregularities  (so-called)  of  French  verbs  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  gr$at  divisions : — 

Division  1.  Those  irregularities  which  are  mere  variations 
made  according  to  fixed  rules  in  modern  pronunciation. 

Division  2.  Those  irregularities  which,  although  like  the 
above  often  arising  from  fixed  rules,  have  their  origin  in  014 
French  or  even  in  Latin. 

DIVISION  L 

VARIATIONS  MADE  ACCORDING  TO  FIXED  RULES  IN 

MODERN  PRONUNCIATION 

These  variations  may  be  further  divided  thus : 
Variations  depending  upon  hiatus. 
Variations  depending  upon  the  changeable  pronuncia- 
tion of  c  and  g. 
Variations  depending  upon  the  tonic  accent  and  mute  e. 

§  851.  Variations  of  spelling  connected  with  'hiatus.' 

(1.)  To  prevent  hiatus,  some  verbs  in  the  2nd  person 

imperative  add  's'  (the  characteristic  ending  of  the  2nd 

person  of  every  tense)  whenever  the  pronouns  en  or  y  follow. 

Parles-en,  mats  depeche-toi.    Speak  of  it,  but  be  quick. 

Va,  vas-y,  si  tu  veux.  Go,  go  there  if,  you  like.  « 

The  only  verbs  in  which  such  an  addition  is  necessary  are 

those  of  the  1st  conjugation  and  the  verbs  assaillir  (Imp. 

assaille),  offrir  (offre),  ouvrir  (puvre),  cueillir  (cueille),  savoir 

(sache),  with  derivatives.    In  all  other  verbs  *  s  '  is  always 

present :  as,  Viens  voir  ma  maison ;  come  and  see  my  house. 

Cours  chez  moi ;  run  to  my  house. 

(2.)  Also  to  prevent  hiatus,  some  interrogative  forms  of  the 
8rd  person  singular  add  '  t,'  the  characteristic  ending  of  the 
8rd  person.    The  *  £,'  like  '  *,'  ought  to  have  been  joined  to 
the  verb,  but  custom  has  established  the  use  of  a  hyphen : 
Le  fera-t-il  ?  Will  he  do  it  ? 

Oui,  sans  doute  il  le  fera.  Yes,  no  doubt  he  will  do  it. 
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§  852.  Variations  of  spelling,   etc.,   depending  upon 
the  changeable  pronunciation  of  c  and  g.  (§§  102  and  120.) 
c  before  a,  o,  u  =  k :  car,  code,  cube. 
c  before  e,  i,  y  =   s :  cette,  cidre,  cygne. 
g  before  afotu  *  g :  gant,  gond,  aigu. 
g  before  e,  i,  y  =    ,;' :  gingembre,  gymnase. 
The  pronunciation  which  c  or  g  has  in  the  Present  Infinitive 
must  by  some  expedient  be  preserved  throughout  the  verb  : 

1.  To  retain  the  sound  of  s,  the  c  before  a,  o,  u  takes  a 
cedilla  :  avancer,  j'avanqais,  nous  avangons. 

2.  To  retain  the  sound  of  j,  the  g  before  a,  o,  u  keeps  the 
e  of  the  ending :  manger,  mangeant,  nous  mangeons. 

§  353.  Variations  of  spelling  connected  with  '  e  mute/ 
i.  y  is  changed  into  i  before  an  e  mute  :  employer,  fern- 

ploie,  feniploierai;  ay  ant,  fate. 
ii.  The  syllable  which  precedes  a  mute  syllable  (§  65)  always 
bears  either  a  full  or  a  semi-accent  (§  52),  and  often  needs 
strengthening.  This  is  done — (1)  by  change  of  accent  from 
acute  to  grave,  (2)  by  the  addition  of  a  grave  accent.  (3)  by 
the  addition  of  a  consonant.  (4)  by  changing  the  syllable  alto- 
gether. The  last  way  is  old,  and  occurs  in  about  twelve  verbs 
onty  (§§  ^W,  858.)     The  other  ways  are  living  ways. 

(a.)  When  during  the  conjugation  of  any  verb  (§  898.  1) 
an  acute  and  a  mute  syllable  occur  in  succession,  it  is  usual 
to  strengthen  the  first  syllable  by  changing  the  acute  accent 
into  a  grave  :  as,  repeter,  repete. 

In  the  Fut.  Ind.  and  Conditional  the  acute  accent  is 
usual,  je  repeterai,  but  sometimes  the  grave  is  found, 
je  repeterai.  In  verbs  in  ege  the  acute  accent  is  usual 
throughout  the  verb,  but  here  again  the  grave  is  sometimes 
put.     (§  893.  2.) 

(b.)  When  during  the  conjugation  of  any  verb  two  mute 
syllables  would  occur  in  succession,  it  is  usual  to  strengthen 
the  first  syllable  by  means  of  a  grave  accent :  mener,  je  menef 
je  menerai.  But  most  verbs  in  -eler  and  -tier  double  the 
consonant,  instead  of  putting  an  accent :  appeter,  fappelle, 
fappellerai,  jeter,  je  jette,  je  jetterai.  (§  893.  1.) 
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DIVISION  n. 

§   864.     VERBS   WITH   VARIATIONS,  ETC.,    WHICH  HAVE 
THEIR  ORIGIN  IN  OLD  FRENCH,  ETC 

These  verbs  may  be  conveniently  given  in  six  subdivisions : — 

Subdivision  1*  Verbs  which  in  their  principal  parts  suffi- 
ciently show  how  far  they  differ  from  the 
model  verbs.     (§  828.) 

Subdivision  2.  Verbs  which  do  not  in  their  principal  parts 

sufficiently  show  how  far  they  differ  from  the 
model  verbs,  but  in  which  the  Future  Indica- 
tive and  Present  Conditional  stem  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Present  stem. 

Subdivision  8.  Verbs  which  do  not  in  their  principal  parts 

sufficiently  show  how  far  they  differ  from  the 
model  verbs,  but  in  which  the  Present  stem 
varies  according  as  the  tonic  accent  is  on  the 
stem  or  the  ending. 

(Compare  variations  connected  with  e  mute.) 

Subdivision  4.  Verbs  which  do  not  in  their  principal  parts 

sufficiently  shoic  how  far  they  differ  from  the 
model  verbs,  but  in  which  not  only  (a)  the 
Present  stem  varies  according  as  the  tonic 
accent  is  on  the  stem  or  the  ending,  but  also 
(p)  the  Future  and  Conditional  stem  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Present  stem. 

Subdivision  6.  Verbs   which    have  peculiarities   of  various 

kinds. 

Subdivision  6.  Verbs  which  are  defective. 

Obi.  1. — Most  of  these  verbs  are  strong,  but  some  are  weak 
(§  824). 

Obt.  2. — When  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  compounds 
of  these  verbs  are  like  the  simple  ones. 

Obs.  3. — Nothing  is  said  of  the  compound  tenses.  They  are 
always  formed  as  explained  in  §  330.  v. 
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§  855.  Subdivision  I. 

Verbs  which  in  their  principal  parts  sufficiently  show  how 
far  they  coffer  from  the  model  verbs. 

{Strong  Verbs.) 


K 


Eire,  to  laugh. 
Eire,  riant,  je  ris ;  je  ris ;  ri. 

Mettre,  to  put. 
Mettre,  mettant,  je  mets;  je  mis ;  mis 

Croire,  to  believe. 
Oroire,  croyant,  je  crois ;  je  cms ;  cru. 

Moudre,  to  grind. 
Moudre,  moulant,  je  mouds ;  je  moulus ;  moulu. 

Eesoudre,  to  resolve. 
B&oudre,  resolvant,  je  resous ;  je  resolus  ;  -r6solu.* 

Vivre,  to  live. 
Vivre,  vivant,  je  vis;  je  v^cus  ;  vecu. 

Lire,  to  read. 
lire,  lisant,  je  lis ;  je  Ins ;  lu. 

Taire,  to  conceal. 
Taire,  taisant,  je  tais ;  je  tus  ;  tu.  f 

Conclnre,  to  conclude. 
Conclure,  concluant,  je  conclus ;  je  conclus  ;  conclu. 


*  Like  risoudre  are  dbsoudre,  absolve,  dissoudre,  dissolve,  except  that 
whereas  risoudre  has  for  Past  Participle,  resolu  and  resous  (rarely  the 
latter),  absoudre,  and  dissoudre  have  absous  and  dissous. 

t  So  plaire,  except  il  plait, — but  il  tail.  Tu  is  sometimes  written 
with  accent  tH,  like  dti  (§  343). 

Q 


i 


V 


;    4 

f 
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(Weak  Verbs.) 

Ouvrir,  to  open.* 
Ouvrir,  ouvrant,  j'ouvre ;  j'ouvris ;  onverL 

Ecrire,  to  write. 
Ecrire,  ecrivant,  j'dcris;  j'^crivis;  ecrit. 

Traire,  to  milk. 
Traire,  trayant,  je  trais ;  — ;  trait. 

ffaitre,  to  be-born. 
Naitre,  naissant,  je  nais ;  je  naquis  ;  n£. 

Battre,  to  beat 
Battre,  battant,  je  bats ;  je  battis ;  battu. 

Coudre,  to  sew. 
Coudre,  cousaut,  je  couds ;  je  eousis ;  cousu. 

Vaincre,  to  conquer. 
Vaincre,  vainquant,  je  vaincs ;  t  je  vainquis ;  vainca. 

Fair,  to  flee. 
Fuir,  fuyant,  je  fuis ;  je  fuis ;  fui 

Bouillir,  to  boil. 
Bouillir,  bouillant,  je  boas ;  je  bouillis ;  bouilli. 

Assaillir,  to  assail. 
Assaillir,  assaillant,  j'assaille ;  j'assaillis ;  assailli. 

Suivre,  to  follow; 
Suivre,  suivant,  je  suis ;  je  suivis ;  suivi. 

V&tir,  to  clothe. 
VStir,  vetant,  je  vets ;  je  v6tis ;  vetu. 

*  Like  ouvrir,  verbs  in  vrir  and/ror. 
f  Je  vaincs,  tu  vaincs,  il  vainc. 
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§  856.  Subdivision  II. 

Verbs  which  do  not  in  their  principal  parts  sufficiently  show 
how  far  they  differ  from  the  model  verbs,  but  in  which 
the  Simple  Future  Indicative  and  Present  Conditional  stem 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Present  stem. 

Courir,  to  run.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Courir,  courant,  je  cours ;  je  courus ;  couru. 

je  courrai. 
je  courrais. 


Voir,  to  see.     (Strong  Verb.) 
Voir,  voyant,  je  vois  ;  je  vis ;  vu. 

je  verrai. 
je  verrais. 

Pourvoir,  to  provide,  and  pr£voir,  to  foresee,  have  pour- 
voirai,  prevoirai. 

Envoyer,  to  send.    (Weak  Verb.) 
Envoyer,  envoyant,  j'onvoie  ;  j'envoyai;  envoye. 

j'enverrai, 
j'enverrais. 

So  renvoyer,  to  send  away,  only. 

Cueillir,  to  gather.    (Weak  Verb.)  / 

Cueillir,  cueillant,  je  cueille ;  je  cueillis ;  cueillfl^ 

je  cueillerai. 
je  cueillerais. 

§  857.  Subdivision  III. 

Verbs  which  do  not  in  their  principal  parts  sufficiently  show 
'    how  far  they  differ  from  the  model  verbsj,  but  in  which 
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§  358. 


the  Present  stem  varies  according  as  the  tonic  accent  is  on 
the  stem  or  the  ending.* 

Boire,  to  drink.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Boire,  buvant,  je  bois  ;  je  bus ;  bu. 


1.  je  bois 
nous  buvons 

2.  je  buvais 
nous  buvions 

3.  je  boive 
nous  buvions 

4.  bois 


tu  bois 
vous  buvez 

tu  buvais 
vous  buviez 

tu  boives 
vous  buviez 

buvons 


il  boit 
ils  boivent 

il  buvait 
ils  buvaient 

il  boive 
ils  boivent 

buvez 


Prendre,  to  take.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Prendre,  prenant,  je  prends ;  je  pris ;  pris. 


1.  je  prends 
nous  prenons 

2.  je  prenais 
nous  prenions 

8.     je  premie 
nous  prenions 

4.     prends 


tu  prends 
vous  prenez 

tu  prenais 
vous  preniez 

tu  prennes 
vous  preniez 

prenons 


il  prend 
ils  prennent 

il  prenait 
ils  prenaient 

il  prenne 
ils  prennent 

prenez. 


§  858.  Subdivision  IV. 

Verbs  which  do  not  in  their  principal  parts  sufficiently  show 
how  far  they  differ  from  the  model  verbs,  but  in  which  not 
only  (a)  the  Present  stem  varies  according  as  the  tonic 
accent  is  on  the  stem  or  the  ending,  but  also  (/?)  the  Future 
and  Conditional  stem  is  different  from  the  Present  stem. 


*  The  tonic  accent  is  always  laid  upon  the  last  syllable  if  the  word 
does  not  end  in  e  mute,  and  upon  the  last  but  one  if  it  does  end  in  e 


mte  (§  52). 
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Tenir.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Tenir,  tenant,  je  tiens  ;  je  tins ;  tenu. 


(a)   1.  je  tiens 

nous  tenons 
2.  je  tenais 

nous  tenions 
8.  je  tienne 

nous  tenions 
4.  tiens 
(p)  1.  je  tiendrai 


tu  tiens 
vons  tenez 
tu  tenais 
vous  teniez 
tu  tiennes 
vous  teniez 
tenons 


il  tient 
ils  tiennent 
il  tenait 
ils  tenaient 
il  tienne 
ils  tiennent. 
tenez 


2.  je  tiendrais. 

Acquerir,  to  acquire.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Acquenr,  acqu6rant,  j'acquiers;  j' acquis  ;  acquis. 


il  acquiert 
ils  acquierent 
il  acqueVait 
ils  acqu£raient 
il  acauiere 
ils  acquierent 
acquerez 


(a)  1.  yacquiers  tu  acquiers 

nous  acqu£rons  vous  acqu&rez 

2.  j'acqu£rai<*  tu  acqu&ais 

nous  acque*rions  vous  acqueriez 

8.  yacquiere  tu  acquieres 

nous  acqu£rions  vous  acqueriez 

4.  acquiers  acqu&ons 
(j3)  1.  yacquerrai. 
2.  yacquerrais. 

Mourir,  to  die.     (Strong  Verb.) 
Mourir,  mourant,  je  meurs  ;  je  mourus  ;  mort. 
(a)   1.  je  meurs 

nous  mourons 
2.  je  mourais 

nous  mourions 
8.  je  meure 

nous  mourions 
4.  meurs 
(J3)  1.  je  mourrai. 
2.  je  mourrais. 

*  Venir  is  like  tenir  in  the  simple  tenses  (§  333).    Qu&rir,  to  fetch, 
Js  used  only  in  the  Present  Infinitive.   Mourir  takes  Ure  in  the  com- 
pound tenses  (§  333). 


tu  meurs 
vous  mourez 
tu  mourais 
vous  mouriez 
tu  meures 
vous  mouriez 
mourons 


il  meurt 
ils  meurent 
il  oourait 
ils  mouraient 
il  meure 
ils  meurent 
mourez 
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(«)1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

08)1- 

2. 


Mouvoir,  to  move.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Mouvoir,  mouvant,  je  mens ;  je  mas ;  mu. 


je  meus 

nous  mouvons 

je  moavais 

nous  mouvions 

je  meuve 

noas  mouvions 

meus 

je  moiivrai. 


tu  metis 
Tons  monvez 
ta  mouvais 
vons  moaviez 
ta  meures 
vous  moaviez 
mouvons 


il  meat 
ils  meuvent 
il  mouvait 
ils  mouvaient 
il  meuve 
ils  meuvent 
mouvez 


je  mouvrais. 

Eecevoir,  to  receive.    (§  848.)     (Strong  Verb.) 
Recevoir,  recevant,  je  recois ;  je  re9us ;  reou.* 


w 

1. 

je  repots 

tu  recois 

il  recoil 

nous  recevons 

vous  recevez 

ils  recoivent 

2. 

je  recevais 

tu  recevais 

il  recevait 

nous  recevions 

vous  receviez 

ils  recevaient 

3. 

je  recoive 

tu  repives 

il  refoive 

nous  recevions 

nous  receviez 

ils  regoivent 

4. 

refois 

recevons 

recevez 

08) 

1. 
2. 

je  recevrai. 
je  recevrais. 

Vouloir,  to  be 

trilling  (will). 

(Strong  Verb.) 

Vouloir,  voulant,  je  veux ;  je  voulus  ;  voulu. 

w 

1. 

je  veux 

tu  veux 

il  veut. 

nous  voulons 

vous  voulez 

ils  veulent 

2. 

je  voulais 

tu  voulais 

il  voulait 

nous  voulions 

vous  vouliez 

ils  voulaient 

3. 

je  veuiUe 

tu  veuilles 

il  veuille 

nous  voulions 

vous  vouliez 

ils  veuillent 

4. 

veux 

voulons 

voulez,  veuillez  t 

08) 

1. 
2. 

je  voudrau 
je  voudrais. 

*  For  use  of  cediUa,  see  §  352. 

f  Notice  that  in  vouloir  the  Present  stem  is  subject  to  variations,  vovX-, 
'.Z-,  veuiU-.  The  form  Veuillez  means  be  good  enough,  and  is  the  more 
nmon  form. 
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(a)  1.  je  vaux 

nous  valons 


Valoir,  to  be  worth.    (Strong  Verb.) 

Valoir,  valant,  je  vaux ;  je  valas ;  valu. 

tu  vaux  il  vaut 

vous  valez  ils  valent 


tu  valais 
vous  valiez 

tu  vailles 
vous  valiez 


il  valait 
ils  valaient 

il  vaille 
ils  v allien  t 


2.  je  valais 
nous  valions 

8.  je  vaille 
nous  valions 

4.  vaux  valons  valez 

()8)  1.  je  vaudrai 
2.  je  vaudrais 

Notice  that  in  valoir  it  is  only  in  the  Present  Subjunctive 
that  the  Present  stem  varies.  In  prevaloir,  to  prevail,  val- 
remains  even  there:  je  private,  tu  prevales,  il  prevale,  nous 
prevalions,  vous  prevaliez9  ils  prevalent.  For  change  of  I  into 
u  compare  §  214,  Irregularities  in  the  formation  of  plural 
arising  from  vocalisation  of  I. 


Falloir,  to  be  necessary.     (Strong  Verb.) 
Falloir, *,  il  faut ;  il  fallut ;  fallu. 

(a)  1.  il  faut. 

2.  il  fallait. 

8.  il  fallut. 

4.  il  faille. 

(ft)  1.  il  faudra. 
2.  ilfaudrait. 

*  It  is  not  usual  to  give  a  Present  Participle  to  Impersonal  Verbs. 
FaUant  occurs  once  in  Moliere  :  LuifaUant  un  pic  (Lea  Fdckeux). 
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§  859. 


§  859.  Subdivision  Y. 
Vorbs  which  have  peculiarities  of  various  kinds. 

Pleuvoir,  to  rain.    (Strong  Verb.) 

Pleuvoir, ,  il  pleut ;  il  pint ;  phu 

(a)  1.  il  pleut. 
2.  il  pleuvait. 
8.  il  pleuve. 
4.  (wanting). 
()8)  1.  ilpleuvra. 
2.  il  pleuvrait. 

Pouvoir,  to  be  able  (can,  may).    (Strong  Verb.) 
Pouvoir,  pouvant,  je  peux ;  je  pus ;  pu. 


(a)  1.  *jepeux 

nous  pouvons 
2.  je  pouvais 

nous  pouvions 
8.  ]Q  puisse 

nous  puissions 
4.  (wanting). 
(P)  1.  je  pourrai. 
2.  je  pourrai8. 


tu  peux 
vous  pouvez 
tu  pouvais 
vous  pouviez 
tu  puisses 
vous  puissiez 


il  pent 
ils  peuvent 
il  pouvait 
ils  pouvaient 
il  puisse 
ils  puissent 


Avoir,  to  have.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Avoir,  ayant,  j'ai;  j'eus;  eu. 


(a)  1.  yai 

nous  avons 

tu  as 
vous  avez 

ila 
ils  ont 

2.  yavais 

tu  avals 

il  avait 

nous  avions 
8.  j'aie 

vous  aviez 
tu  aies 

ils  avaient 
il  ait 

nous  ayons 

vous  ayez 

ils  aient 

4.  aie 
(P)  1.  yaurai 
2.  yaurais 

ayons 

ayez 

Or  je  puis,  tu  peux,  il  peut.    Puis-je  only  is  used,  not  pcux-je. 
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Faire,  to  do.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Faire,  faisant,  je  fais ;  je  fis ;  fait. 


(a)  1.  je  fais 

tu  fais 

il  fait 

nous  faisons* 

vous  faites 

ils  font 

2.  je  faisais 

tu  faisais 

il  faisait 

nous  faisions 

vous  faisiez 

ils  faisaient 

8.  je  fasse 

tu  fosses 

il  fasse 

nous  fassions 

vous  fassiez 

ils  f  assent 

4.  fais 

faisons 

faites 

(fi)  1.  je  ferai 

2.  je  ferais 

Dire,  to  say.    (Strong  Verb.) 

Dire,  disant,  je  dis ;  je  dis ;  dit. 

(a)  1.  je  dis  tu  dis  il  dit 

nous  disons  vous  dites  ils  disent 

Redire  only  has  redites.  Other  compounds  of  dire  have  disez. 

Maudire  has  Present  Participle  maudusant  and  hence  je 
maudissais  in  Past  Imp.  Ind. ;  nous  maudissons,  vous  maudissez, 
ils  maudissent  in  Pres.  Indicative;  je  maudisse  in  Pres.  Sub- 
junctive. 

Asseoir,  to  seat.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Asseoir,  asseyant,  j 'assieds ;  j'assis ;  assis. 


(a)  1.  j'assieds 

nous  asseyons 
2.  j'asseyais 

nous  asseyions 
8.  yasseye 

nous  asseyions 
4.  assieds 
(fi)  1.  yasseyerai  or  yassierai 
2.  yasseyerais  or  yassierais 


tu  assieds 
vous  asseyez 
tu  asseyais 
vous  asseyiez 
tu  asseyes 
vous  asseyiez 
asseyons 


il  assied 
ils  asseyent 
il  asseyait 
ils  asseyaient 
il  asseye 
ils  asseyent 
asseyez 


On  pronunciation  of  ai  in  this  verb,  see  §  68.  2. 
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Bavoir,  to  know.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Savoir,  sachant,  je  sais ;  je  sua ;  su. 


(a)  1.  je  sais 

nous  savons 
2.  je  savais 

nous  savions 
8.  je  sache 

nous  sachions 
4.  sache 
{fi)  1.  je  saurai 
2.  je  saurais 


tu  sais 
vous  savez 
tu  savais 
vous  saviez 
tu  seiches 
vous  sachiez 
sachons 


il  sait 
ils  savent 
il  savait 
ils  savaient 
il  sacJie 
ils  saclient 
sachez 


Etre,  fo  60.     (Strong  Verb.) 
Etre,  etant ;  je  suis ;  je  fus ;  et£. 


(a)  1.  je  suis 

tu  es 

il  est 

nous  sommes 

vous  etes 

ils  sont 

2.  j'etais 

tu  etaifl 

il  £tait 

nous  etions 

vous  etiez 

ils  £taient 

8.  je  sois 

tu  sois 

il  soit 

nous  soyons 

vous  soyez 

ils  soient 

4.  sois 

soyons 

soyez 

(/?)  1.  je  serai 

2.  je  serais 

Aller,  to  go.*    (Weak  Verb.) 
Aller,  allant,  je  vais ;  j'allai ;  all& 


(a)  1.  je  vais 

nous  allons 
2.  j'allais 

nous  allions 
8.  j'aille 

nous  allions 
4.  va 
08)  1.  j'irai 
.  j  irais 


tu  vas 
vous  allez 
tu  allais 
vous  alliez 
tu  ailles 
vous  alliez 
allons 


il  va 
ils  vont 
il  allait 
ils  allaient 
il  aille 
ils  aillent 
allez 


♦  Take  Hre,  §  333. 
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§  860.  Subdivision  VI. 

Verbs  which  are  defective. 
Ouir,  to  hear.     (Weak  Verb.) 
The  forms  ouir,  out,  are  almost  the  only  parts  of  this  verb 
that  are  now  nsed. 

[Gesir,  to  lie  down.]    (Strong  Verb.). 
The  Present  Infinitive  is  obsolete.      The  only  forms  now 
in  common  use  are  : 

Ind.  Pres.     il  git,  ils  gisent 
Imp.  il  gisait,  ils  gisaient 

Part.  Pres.  gisant 
Choir,  to  fall.    (Strong  Verb.) 
The  only  existing  forms  are : 
Inf.  Pres.     choir 
Part.  Past    chu        both  rare 
Echoir,  to  fall  and  to  be  due. 
Rarely  used,  except  in  the  following  forms : — 
Ind.  Pres.     il  £choit,  ils  £choient 
Inf.  Pres.     Echoir 
Part.  £ch£ant,  e"chu 

So  Dechoir,  except  Pres.  Participle,  which  is  obsolete ; 
echeant,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found.  The  compound  tenses 
of  both  are  common.  Choir  and  echoir  take  it  re  in  com- 
pound tenses,  like  tomber  {see  §  333  for  dechoir). 

*  Clore,  to  shut.    (Strong  Verb.) 
Only  used,  and  even  then  rarely,  in  the  following  forms  : — 
Ind.  Pres.     je  clos,  tu  clos,  il  cldt. 

„    Fut.      je  clorai 
Subj.  Pres.  je  close 
Inf.  Pres.     clore 
Past  Part*     clos 
So  eclore,  which  is  more  common,  as  it  is  the  only  way 
of  rendering  the  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  (to  hatch), 
whereas  clore  has  given  place  to  fermer. 

For  the  rare  verbs  issir,  ferir,  sourdre,  souloir,  chaloir, 
etc.,  see  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

*  Clore  is  the  same  as  dure  in  conclure. 
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NOTES    AND     ILLUSTRATIONS. 
§  861.  Strong  and  Weak  Verbs.* 

1.  Any  form  of  a  verb  which  has  the  tonic  accent  on  the  stem 
is  said  to  be  '  strong.'  Any  form  of  a  verb  which  has  the  tonic 
accent  on  the  ending  is  said  to  be  '  weak.'  A  verb  which  pos- 
sesses a  strong  Simple  Past  Indicative  is  a  strong  verb,  je  tins. 
A  verb  which  possesses  a  weak  Simple  Past  Indicative  is  a  weak 
verb  :  je  finis.    (See  note,  p.  237.) 

2.  To  prevent  confusion  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  definition 
of  a  strong  and  a  weak  verb  in  English  and  German  Grammar  : 
"Strong  verbs  form  their  past  tense  by  change  of  the  root- 
vowel  ;  weak  verbs  form  their  past  tense  by  adding  to  the  root 
of  the  present  the  letter  d  or  t.  The  vowel  e  sometimes  serves 
to  unite  the  suffix  d  to  the  root.  (Mortis.) 

3.  All  strong  verbs  have  some  weak  tenses.  Nearly  all  weak 
verbs  have  some  strong  tenses. 

4.  All  strong  verbs  are  old.  Many  verbs  which  were  formerly 
strong  are  now  weak.  Many  strong  verbs  have  become  defec- 
tive ;  some  have  disappeared  altogether.  Every  new  verb  intro- 
duced into  the  language  follows  one  of  two  conjugations,  either 
the  weak  conjugation  in  -er  (porter),  or  the  weak  conjugation 
in  -ir  (finir).  Hence  the  strong  conjugation  may  be  called  the 
ancient  or  dead  conjugation,  and  the  weak  conjugation  the 
modern  or  living  conjugation. 

5.  The  strong  verbs  are  few  in  number,  the  weak  verbs  are 
very  numerous.  There  are  no  strong  verbs  in  the  conjugation 
in  -er.  There  are  a  few  in  the  conjugation  in  -ir  and  many  in  the 
conjugations  in  -oir  and  -re. 

6.  Both  strong  and  weak  verbs  may  be  also  irregular. 

In  the  following  lists  compound  verbs  are  not  given  unless 
the  simple  verb  is  archaic. 


*  The  classification  of  Verbs  into  Strong  and  Weak  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Diez.  It  has  now  the  sanction  of  most  grammarians. 
But  against  it  are  open  for  descriptive  purposes  the  constant  presence 
of  weak  forms  even  in  those  verbs  which  best  deserve  the  name  of 
'  Strong/  For  comparative  Grammar  it  has  everything  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  applied  by  Diez  to  all  the  Romance  languages. — Bomanische 
Grammatik,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116 — 275. 
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,  §  362.  Strong  Verbs. 

1.  In  the  Conjugation  in  -ir  are  found : 
gesir  tenir 


tins 


mourir 

mourns 

vemr 

vins 

courir 

courus 

que™     | 
acquerir  ) 

acquis 

2.  In  the  Conjugation  in 

-oir  are  found : 

avoir 

eus 

savoir 

sus 

chaloir 
choir 

chalut 
chus 

seoir    } 
asseoir  J 

assis 

devoir,  etc. 

dus 

valoir 

valus 

falloir 

fallut 

vouloir 

voulus 

mouvoir 

mus 

voir 

vis 

pleuvoir 

plut 

pourvoir 

pourvus 

pouvoir 

pus 

3.  In  the  Conjugation  in 

-re  are  found : 

boire 

bus 

mettre 

mis 

circoncire 

circoncis 

moudre 

moulus 

conclure 
croitre 

conclus 
crus 

paraitre,  etc. 
plaire 

parus 
plus 

croire 

crus 

taire 

tus 

dire 
etre 

dis 
fus 

prendre 
re'soudre 

pris 
r£solus 

faire 

fis 

rire 

ris 

lire 

lus 

vivre 

vecus* 

§  363.  Weak  Verbs. 

1.  Verbs  like  porter. 

2.  Aller,  envoyer. 

3.  Verbs  like  sentir. 

4.  Verbs  likej^nir. 

5.  Bouillir,  cueillir,  fuir,  assaillir,  faillir,  ferir,  hair,  ouir,  issir, 

vetir. 

6.  Offrir,  souffrir,  couvrir,  ouvrir. 

7.  Verbs  like  vendre. 

8.  Verbs  like  peindre. 

9.  Verbs  in  -nire. 

10.  Coudre,  battre,  vaincre,  suivre. 

11.  Ecrire,  naitre. 

12.  Brake,  frire,  bruire,  traire. 


*  Some  of  the  verbs  in  -us  (O.F.  ~ui)  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  weak 
verbs.  Diez  calls  them  ' semi-strong*  The  student  is  referred  to  his 
Grammatik,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  239 — 263,  for  details  ;  there  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  full. 
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§  864.  Four  Conjugations, 

The  division  into  four  conjugations  has  been  retained  here  for 
the  following  reasons  amongst  others ; 

1.  It  is  in  common  use,  and  serious  inconvenience  is  caused 
by  discarding  it.* 

2.  Much  may  be  said  in  its  defence,  although  not  on  the 
ground  usually  taken. 

3.  If  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  third  conjugation  is 
composed  of  strong  and  anomalous  verbs,  all  the  advantages  of 
keeping  to  the  old  division  into  four  conjugations  are  obtained 
without  losing  the  advantages  which  perhaps  belong  to  the 
division  into  three,  f 

4.  Each  verb  in  each  conjuga'ion  can  have  its  strong  parts 
pointed  out  when  needed,  without  disturbing  the  usual  four 
conjugations.  All  the  benefit  of  the  strong  and  weak  arrange- 
ment is  thus  obtained  without  the  attendant  disadvantages. 


*  Usually  one  of  the  series  of  seven  verbs,  recevoiry  concevoir,  perce- 
voir,  apereevoir,  decevoir,  devoir,  redevoir,  is  given  as  a  model  of  "  regu- 
larity." Without  exception  these  are  irregular  in  form,  if  the  modern 
test  is  applied.  Moreover  devoir  and  redevoir  are  the  only  two  in  which 
the  infinitives  are  at  all  the  correct  resultants  of  the  Latin  ;  and  hence 
the  other  five  are  irregular  even  in  this  sense.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a 
"regular  conjugation"  made  up  of  three  common  and  four  uncommon 
verbs,  and  which  is  burdened  with  some  fifty  or  sixty  verbs,  many  of 
which  are  of  great  regularity  in  derivation  and  in  form,  whatever  test  is 
applied.  Of  course  these  latter  must,  out  of  respect  to  the  assumed 
regularity  of  the  model-verb,  be  called  irregular. 

f  In  many  respects  the  verbs  in  -oir  differ  from  those  in  -er,  -ir,  -re, 
and  cannot  conveniently  be  classed  with  those  in  -re.  This,  however, 
has  been  done  by  Diez,  and  has  been  followed  by  Brachet.  Brachet 
rather  mystifies  the  learner  at  this  point.  He  adopts  first  four  conjuga- 
tions (Hist.  Gram.  p.  198)  ;  then  three  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  204)  ;  then  the 
Strong  and  Weak  conjugations  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  214).  In  a  new  work 
just  published  he  has  five.  Oddly  enough,  he  quotes  in  favour  of  the 
Strong  and  Weak  division  (Hist.  Gram.  p.  214)  the  passage  from  the 
'  Journal  des  Savants/  in  which  Littre*  approves  of  the  division  into 
Strong  and  Weak  in  the  sense  in  which  Burguy  employs  the  words, 
(§  392  note)  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  he  himself  uses  the  terms, 
It  m  true  that  Littre'  has  since  come  round  to  Diez,  and  has  given  up 

7.  * 
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§  865.  "  Regular  "  and  "  Irregular  "  Verbs. 

Regularity  and  Irregularity  are  purely  relative  terms.  Their 
constant  application  to  verbs  is  misleading. 

If  we  take  the  Latin  as  point  de  depart,  verbs  which  have  not 
followed  the  Latin  are  irregular. 

If  we  take  the  law  of  the  tonic  accent,  verbs  which  do  not 
follow  the  law  are  irregular. 

If  we  take  the  usual  four  conjugations  as  standards  of  regu- 
larity, verbs  which  differ  from  these  four  standards  are  irregular. 

If  we  take  the  systematic  formation  of  tenses  from  the  so- 
called  primitive  tenses,  verbs  which  break  through  this  system 
are  irregular. 

The  list  could  be  easily  increased.  The  above  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  irregular  verbs  of  our  system  will  be  the 
regular  verbs  of  another.  It  is  better  to  avoid  the  term  as  far 
as  possible. 

§  366.  The  four  Latin  and  the  four  French  Conjugations. 

1.  The  conjugation  in  -er  corresponds  to  the  first  conjugation 
of  the  Latin :  portare,  porter. 

2.  The  conjugation  in  -ir  has  a  double  origin : 

(a)  The  simple  or  non-inchoative  verbs,  sentir,  mentir,  etc., 
correspond  to  the  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  sentire, 
mentire,  etc. 

(6)  The  enlarged  or  inchoative  verbs,  fleurir,  lemguir,  etc. , 
correspond  to  a  great  extent  (in  form,  not  in  meaning)  to  the 
really  inchoative  or  inceptive  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  of 
the  Latin,  florescere,  languesetre,  etc. 

3.  The  conjugation  in  -oir  corresponds  to  the  second  conjuga- 
tion of  the  Latin :  avoir  (habere),  devoir  (debere). 

4.  The  conjugation  in  -re  corresponds  to  the  third  conjugation 
of  the  Latin :  vendre  (vendere),  lire  (legere). 

5.  If  we  look  upon  a  regular  verb  as  one  which  is  the  natural 
and  correct  resultant  of  a  Latin  verb,  in  each  conjugation  irre- 
gular verbs  abound;  (§  38)  for  example, 

In  the  first  conjugation  we  have — 

affliger  instead  of  afflire,  from  affligere,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  second  conjugation  we  have  querir,  instead  of  giterre, 
from  quaerifre,  etc. 

In  the  third  conjugation  we  have  recevoir,  instead  of  recoivre, 
from  recip#re;  savoir,  from  sop£re,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  conjugation  we  have  rvre,  instead  of  ridovr,  from 
rideref  etc.,  etc. 
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§  367.  Temes  formed  from  the  Latin. 

The  only  tense-forms  of  Latin  origin  which  still  remain  in 
Trench  are — to  use  the  Latin  Grammar  names — 

Present  Indicative,  Active :       canto  je  chante 

Imperfect  Indicative,  Active :     cantabam  je  charUais 

Perfect  Indicative,  Active :         cawtavi  je  chantai 

Present  Subjunctive,  Active :     cantem  je  chante 

Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  Active  canta(vi)ssem      je  chantasse 
Imperative,  Active :  canta  chante 

Infinitive,  Active :  cantare  chanter 

The  Gerunds  and  Present  Participle  seem  together  to  have 

given  the  French  Present  Participle  :  chantant,  from  cantantem 

and  cantandum. 

The  Past  Participle  passive  remains :  chanU,  cantatus. 
All  the  remaining  parts  of  a  French  verb  are  of  French  forma- 
tion. 

§  368.  Future  Indicative  and  Present  Conditional 

It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  Future  Indicative  and  of  the 
Present  Conditional  as  of  simple  formation ;  in  reality  they  are 
compound. 

(a)  The  Future  has  been  formed  by  the  Present  tense  Indica- 
tive of  avoir  with  the  Infinitive ;  thus,  j'aimerai  =  fai  (a)  aimer. 
The  Latin  Future  has  been  rejected.* 

(6)  Similarly  in  the  Conditional  Present  the  endings  of  the 
Past  Imperfect  Indicative  have  been  added.  The  Conditional  is 
in  essence  a  Future  Indicative,  but  a  Future  viewed  from  the 
Past,  and  not  from  the  Present  like  tjie  Simple  Future.  (See 
Syntax  :  Use  of  the  Tenses.) 

I  thought  yesterday  that  I  should  do  it  next  morning. 

I  think  to-day  that  I  shall  do  it  to-morrow. 

This  difference  in  meaning  explains  the  difference  in  forma- 
tion. The  Simple  Future  is  formed  by  the  Infinitive  with  the 
Present  of  avoir,  sometimes  contracted,  sometimes  not ;  the 
'  Conditional '  by  the  Infinitive  with  the  Past  endings  only.f 


*  This  paraphrase  had  its  origin  in  Latin.  Cicero  has  habeo  per' 
spectum,  habeo  cognitum,  satis  dictum  habeo.  It  is  frequent  in  Low  Latin. 
It  is  now  common  to  all  the  Romance  languages  :  cantero,  Italian ;  can- 
tare,  Spanish  ;  cantarei,  Portuguese,  etc.  (See  Diez,  pp.  119,  120,  vol. 
ii.  passim.) 

j  It  is  evident  from  these  considerations,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
future  also  may  have  Conditional  power,  that  the  term  "  Conditional 
Mood"  is  open  to  objection,  but  it  is  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  language 
to  be  disturbed  with  impunity.  Moreover  the  forms  have  as  a  rule 
Conditional  force.    (See  Syntax.) 
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§  369.  -s  final  in  1st  Person  Singular. 

(a)  The  -8  final,  which  in  some  of  the  French  tenses  is  found 
in  the  first  person  singular,  has  no  right  there ;  in  no  Latin  tense 
ifl  such  an  ending  found  in  the  first  person.  Its  use  is  compara- 
tively modern.  *  Compare — 

Indicative  Present. 

LATIN.  OLD  FRENCH.      MODERN  FRENCH. 

canto  je  chant  je  chante 

dormio  je  dorm  je  dor(m)8 

vendo  je  vend  je  vends 

Indicative  Past  Imperfect. 

cantabam  je  chantoie  je  chantais 

dormiebam  je  dormoie  je  dormais 

vendebam  je  vendoie  je  vendais 

Indicative  Past  Simple  (Perfect). 

cantavi  je  chantai  je  chantai 

dormivi  je  dormi  je  dormis 

vendidi  je  vendi  je  vendis 

Subjunctive  Present. 

cantem  je  chante  je  chante 

dormiam  je  dorme  je  dorme 

vendam  je  vende  je  vende 

Subjunctive  Past  Imperfect  (Pluperfect). 

cantavissem         je  chantasse        je  chantasse 
dormivissem        je  dormisse  je  dormisse 

vendidissem        je  vendisse  je  vendisse 

The  Future  and  Conditional  follow  consistently  the  endings  of 
the  Present  and  Past  Imperfect  of  avoir.  (§  368.) 

Indicative  Future. 

je  chanterai        je  chanterai 
je  dormirai  je  dormirai 


je  vendrai  je  vendrai 

Conditional  Present. 


je  chanteroie  je  chanUrcns 
je  dormiroie  je  dormirais 
je  vendroie  je  vendrais 

(fl)  Some  verbs  of  the  2nd  Conjugation  are  also  etymologically 
regular: 

je  cueiUe,  j'auaiZfe,  jVmwe,  j'offire. 
(y)  In  modern  verse  the  -*,  where  usually  present,  may  often 
be  omitted  if  necessary  to  the  rhyme,  but  it  may  not  be  added,  if 
usually  absent.     Thus  at  the  end  of  a  line  je  dots,  je  dai  ;  je  vois, 
je  voi ;  je  dis>  je  di  ;  je  vais,  je  vai,  are  equally  correct. 

*  This  addition  of  s  may  have  the  same  origin  as  the  t  in  vofla-t-fl 
(§  370,  note). 

R 
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§  870.  -t  final  in  3rd  Person  Singular. 

1.  Here  and  there  in  the  3rd  Person  Singular  the  -t  of  the 
Latin  has  been  dropped. 

2.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  -t 
remained  in  all  tenses  as  it  does  now  in  the  plural. 

Quel  merveille  se  li  horn  tramblet. 

(St.  Bernard,  12th  cent.) 
Ell  emportat  del  fruit  si  (se)  en  mangeat  et  si  (se)  en  donat 
a  son  baron  (mari)  et  cil  en  manjat.  (Mor.  swr  Job.) 

Afterwards  the  -t  was  omitted  in  many  affirmative  and  inter- 
rogative forms,  U  donne,  U  aime,  donne-ti,  aime-il,  etc.,  no  doubt 
because  it  was  not  sounded.*  Eventually  the  sound  of  the  t  was 
given  to  interrogative  forms,  to  prevent  hiatus,  t  But  as  the 
origin  of  this  t  was  forgotten  it  was  written  as  we  now  have  it, 
between  two  hyphens. 

Indicative  Present. 


LATIN. 

cantat 

dormit 

vendit 

OLD  FRENCH.                        MODERN  FRENCH. 

il  chantet                       il  chante 

il  dormet                       il  dort 

il  vendet                        U  vend  (§  385). 

Indicative  Past  Imperfect. 

cantabat 

dormiebat 

vendebat 

il  chantoit                     il  chantait 
il  dormoit                      il  dormait 
il  vendoit                      il  vendait 

Indicative  Past  Simple  (Perfect). 

cantavit  il  chantat  il  chanta 

dormivit  il  dormit  il  dormit 

vendidit  il  vendit  il  vendit. 

Subjunctive  Present. 

cantet  il  chantet  il  chante 

dormiat  il  dormet  il  dorme 

vendat  il  vendet  U  vende. 

In  two  verbs  only,  the  -t  still  shows  itself  in  this  tense 

^habeat),  U  soit  (sit). 

Past  Imperfect. 

il  chantast  il  chantat 

il  dormist  il  dormit 

il  vendist  il  vendit. 


il  ait 


cantavisset 

dormivisset 

vendidisset 


3.  The  Future  Indicative  and  Present  Conditional  follow 
cwoir  as  usual : 

il  chanterat  il  chantera  il  at  it  a. 


*  IAttr4,  Hist,  de  la  Langue  Frangaise,  vol.  ii  p.  23. 

f  The  t  is  not  written,  even  now,  in  va-et-vient,  often  pronounced  va- 
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§  871.  Use  of  'Avoir '  and  '  Etre '  with  Intransitive  Verbs. 

Avoir  is  employed  with  Active  Verbs ;  Hre  with  Passive 
Verbs.  Some  intransitive  verbs  have  a  position  between  the 
two,  and  employ  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  according 
as  the  active  or  passive  idea  predominates.  This  is  the  general 
principle,  but  usage  does  not  always  correspond. 


1.  Intransitive  Verbs  which  always  take  avoir  in  their  com 

pound  tenses  : 

bouiUir 

to  boil 

contrevenir 

to  transgress,  to  act  contrary  to. 

subvenir 

to  supply,  to  provide,  etc. 

vivre 

to  live. 

sy/rvivre 

to  survive,  to  outlive. 

pSrvr 

to  perish,  to  die. 

diner 

to  dine. 

sonper 

to  sup,  take  supper. 

marcher 

to  walk. 

courir 

to  run. 

dormii 

to  sleep. 

rtiver 

to  dream. 

languir 

to  pine  away,  to  linger,  etc. 

suceider 

to  succeed,  to  inherit. 

succomber 

to  succumb,  to  fall,  to  die. 

triompher 

to  triumph 

etc. ,  etc. 

2.  Intransitive  Verbs  which  always  take  itre  in  their  com- 

pound tenses : 

• 

alter 

to  go. 

arriver 

to  arrive,  to  reach,  to  come,  etc. 

venir 

to  come. 

Sclore 

to  hatch,  to  dawn,  etc. 

entrer 

to  come  in,  to  walk  in,  etc. 

sortir 

to  go  out,  to  walk  out,  etc. 

choir 

to  fall. 

tomber 

to  fall,  to  fall  down,  to  fall  off,  etc. 

naitre 

to  be  born,  to  rise,  to  arise,  etc. 

mourir 

to  die. 

decider 

to  die. 

t-et-vient ;  il  Malbrough  s'en  va  en  guerre"  pronounced  Jen  va-t-en  guerre. 
Voila-t-U  is  a  barbarism.  Moliere,  etc.,  wrote  wild  alone.  Compare 
entre  quatre  yeux,  pronounced  entre  quatre-z-yeux. 
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3.  Intransitive  Verbs,  which  take  avoir  or  ibre,  according  as 
the  idea  is  active  or  passive  : 

Aborder,  to  land,  to  approach,  to  board. 

With  Avoir.     Deux  inconnus  m'ont  abordS  soudain. 

(Voltaire.) 
With  Etre.      Le  Prince  d'Orange  est  abordS. 

(Sevtgne\) 

A  ccourir,  to  run  towards,  to  hasten. 

With  Avoir.    Elles  out  account  en  hate  vous  porter  secours. 

(LittrjL) 
With  Etre.      Vous  m'etes,  en  dormant,  un  peu  triste  apparu. 

J'ai  craint  qu'il  ne  fut  vrai,  je  suis  vite  account. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

Accrottre,  to  increase,  to  improve. 

With  Avoir,    Ses  richesses  out  accnt  par  un  heureux  coup  de 

bourse.  (Littre\J 

With  Etre.      Vob  dangers  sont  accrus.  (Voltaire.) 

Apparaitre,  to  appear,  seem. 

With  Avoir.     Ces  spectres  m'ontf  apparu  au  moment  ou  j'e'teig- 

nais  ma  lumiere.  (Littre\) 

With  Etre.      Ces  spectres  me  sont  apparus,  et  j'ai  pu  longtemps 

les  contempler.  (Littre\) 

Cesser,  to  cease,  to  leave  off,  to  stop. 

With  Avoir.     Le  gene'reux  vainqueur  a  cessi  le  carnage. 

(Voltaire.) 
With  Etre.      Et  du  Dieu  d'Israel,  les  fetes  sont  cessees. 

(Racine.) 
Croitre,  to  grow,  to  increase. 

With  Avoir.     Cet  enfant  a  cru  de  trois  centimetres.     (LrrrRE*.) 
With  Etre.       Cet  enfant  est  cru,  de  trois  centimetres.  (Ltttre\) 


With  Avoir. 


With  Etre. 


Decamper,  to  decamp,  to  march  off. 

Le  Parthe  a  dScampi,  presse  par  d'autres  guerres 
contre  TArminien  qui  ravage  ses  terres. 


(Corneille.) 

(LlTTRii.) 


Les  troupes  sont  dicampfcs. 

Dichoir,  to  decrease,  to  fall,  to  sink. 

With  Avoir.     Depuis  ce  moment  il  a  dechu  de  jour  en  jour. 

(Littre\) 
Apres  ces  arrets  achetes  a  tout  prix,  il  n'en  sera 
que  plus  surement  dechu  de  Tespoir  de  rien 
sauver  de  ce  qui  lui  e'tait  du.        (Raynal.) 


WTith  Etre. 
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DtgtnSrer,  to  degenerate,  to  deteriorate. 

With  Avoir.     Les  Romains  out  bien  degbitre  de  la  vertu  de 

leurs  peres.  (Raynal.) 

With  Etre.       Ces  graines  sont  deg&rUries  depuis  longtemps. 

(Littre\) 

Descendre,  to  go  down,  to  descend. 

With  Avoir.     H  a  descendu  quatre  a  quatre. 

With  Etre.       Les  personnages  sont  descendus  a  terre.  (LittrJL) 

Disparaitre,  to  disappear. 

With  Avoir.     Calypso  dtait  sans  cesse  tournee  vers  la  cote  ou  le 

vaisseau  d'Ulysse,  fendant  les  ondes,  avait  dis- 
paru.  (F^nelon.) 

With  Etre.       Quoi,  de  quelque  cote'  que  je  tourne  la  vue, 

La  foi  de  tous  les  coeurs  est  pour  moi  disparue. 

(Racine.) 

Echapper,  to  escape,  to  slip  off,  to  run  away. 

With  Avoir.     L'un  des  coupables  a  tchappe'  a  la  gendarmerie. 

(Acad&mie.) 
With  Etre.      Je  mis  Schappi  des  bandits,  des  Espagnols,  et  de 

la  mer.  (Voiture.) 

Echouer,  to  founder,  to  fail  (to  stop)  (maritime). 

With  Avoir.     Une  baleine  a  ichoue  sur  nos  cotes. 

With  Etre.      Le  pecheur  de  sardines  est  fahoui  dans  l'&houage. 

EmbeUir,  to  embellish,  to  improve. 

With  Avoir.    II  a  embelli  depuis  quelque  temps. 
With  Etre.      Comme  cet  enfant  est  embeUi. 


With  Avoir. 


With  Etre. 


With  Avoir. 
With  Etre. 


Ernpirer,  to  grow  worse. 

Si  de  mes  jours  l'importune  duree, 

Ne  m'c4<  en  vieillissant  la  cervelle  empirSe. 

(Malherbe.) 
Leur  etat  et  leurs  affaires  sont  empires. 

(Varron.) 

Qrandvr,  to  grow,  to  increase. 

Cet  arbre  avait  grandi  d'un  demi-pied  chaque 

annee.  (AcadSmieA 

Cet  arbre  est  bien  grandi.  (Littre\) 
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Partir,  to  go  away,  to  set  out. 

With  Avoir.     Je  m'approche  (Tun  chasseur,   je  ltd  demando 

quand  le  li£vre  a  parti. 
With  Etrb.       II  me  repond :  II  y  a  longtemps  qu'il  est  parti. 

(LlTTRE\) 

Passer ,  to  pass,  to  cross  over,  go  over. 

With  Avoir.    Le  petit  la  Troche  a  passi  des  premiers  a  la  nage 

(au  passage  du  Rhin).  (S£vign&) 

With  Etre.       Je  swis  passie  courageusement  de  Bretagne  en 

Provence.  (Skvigne\) 

Hester,  to  stop,  to  remain. 

With  Avoir.    Tant  qu'il  a  reste  aux  Romains  tant  soit  peu  de 

consideration  pour  les  Juifs,  jamais  ils  n'ont 
fait  paraitre  les  enseignes  romaines  dans  la 
Judee.  (Boss  pet.) 

With  Etre.       Le  seul  {fenegyrique  de  prince  qui  soit  rests  apres 

la  mort  du  prince  et  de  l'orateur. 

(D'Alembert.) 


The  following  slightly  change  their  meaning  according  to  the 
auxiliary  : — 

Convenir. 

With  Avoir  =  to  be  fit  for,  to  be  convenient. 

Cette  place  lui  aurait  convenu.         (Poitevin.) 
With  Etre    =  to  agree,  to  admit. 

Si  la  religion  e*tait  une  pure  imagination,  tous  lea 
hommes  d'un  consentement  si  unanime  no 
seraient  pas  convenus  a  se  la  former. 

(Bourdaloue.) 

Demewer. 
With  Avoir  =  to  stop,  to  live. 

J 'avals  demeuri  plus  d'un  an  chez  mon  mattre. 

(J.  J.  Rousseau.) 
With  Etrb   =  to  remain. 

Quoi !  Madame,  en  vos  mains  elle  Hait  demeurie. 

(Voltaire.) 

Expirer. 
With  Avoir  =:  to  die. 

Tous  deux  out  expvri  de  misere  et  de  faim. 

(0.  Delavigne.) 
With  Etrb   =  to  cease,  to  come  to  an  end,  to  run  out  (lease). 

Votre  Majeste*  avait  bien  voulu  abreger  de  auntie* 
le  temps  de  sa  prison :  ce  terme  est  expire. 

(D'Alembert.) 
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§  372.  Why  "  etre  "  is  used  with  Reflexive  Verbs. 

1.  In  Latin  the  passive  like  the  Greek  middle  voice  has  often 
reflexive  power :  lavor  =  law  me  =  je  me  lave;  vertor  -  verto  me 
=  je  me  tourne ;  armatus  sum  =  armavi  me  —  jeme  mis  armS. 

2.  In  very  early  French  a  separation  took  place.* 

(a)  For  the  Passive,  the  Participle  with  itre  was  employed 
as  before. 

(b)  For  the  Reflexive,  the  Participle  with  etre  was  also  em- 
ployed, but  the  Reflexive  Pronoun  of  the  other  Latin  form 
was  superadded. 

The  forms  je  m'en  mis  alii,  je  me  mis  fait  mal,  etc.,  in  which 
the  verb  is  intransitive,  were  formed  later  on,  after  the  same 
model. 

§  373.  Repartir  and  repartir. 

Repartir,  to  set  out  again,  a  compound  of  partir,  to  set  out,  is 
like  sentir;  but  rSpartir,  to  divide  or  distribute  (from  the  obso- 
lete verb  partir,  to  divide),  is  like  finvr: — H  repartait  quand  je 
mis  arrivS.     Ces  adjectifs  se  repartissent  en  deux  ou  trois  classes. 

Similarly,  ressortir,  to  go  out  again,  is  like  sortir;  but  ressortir 
(to  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of)  is  like  finir.    (Compare  saillir,  etc.) 

§  373a.  Rire  (strong),  ridere  through  ridere. 
Riant  and  disant. — The  hiatus  in  riant,  riais,  etc.,  is  worth 
notice.  It  is  old.  Dire  seems  to  have  leaned  towards  a  similar 
hiatus,  but  the  c  of  the  Latin  has  fixed  the  orthography  disant, 
disais,  etc.  The  Present  Subjunctive  forms  die,  dies,  die,  diions, 
diiez,  dient,  are  found  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
well-known  "  Faites  la  sortir,  quoi  qu'on  die,"  of  Moliere  is  only 
one  example  of  many. 

Notre  ardeur  vous  seduit,  mais  quoi  qu'elle  vous  die. 

(CORNEILLE.) 

Mais  quoi  que  je  craignisse,  il  faut  que  je  le  die.   (Racine.) 

§  373b.  Mettre  (strong). 
Mis :  But  few  verbs  have  s  in  the  Past  Participle : 
mettre  mis  (missus) 

acquerir  acquis        facquisitus) 

prendre  pris  tprensus^ 

asseoir  assis  (assessus) 

£e  &)         <— -0 

In  each  case  the  atonic  syllables  have  been  lost ;  it  is  the  a  of 
the  Latin  root  which  ends  the  words.  Several  other  verbs  have 
dropped  even  this  s:  conclusus,  conclu;  ri,  risus,  etc.  The  above 
is  often  true  of  t:  compare  fait,  confit,  with  mffi,  nui  (§  380). 

*  Even  in  the  tenth  century,  we  find  il  se  event  convers  (Fragment  de 
Valenciennes)^  literally  Mi  se  erant  conversi.  See  Littr^,  Histoire  de  la 
Langue  Francaise,  pp.  311 — 320. 
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§  374.  Vivre  (strong  verb)  (vivere). 

Je  vicus : 

In  the  seventeenth  century  is  to  be  found  je  v&quis  by  the  side 
of  je  vicus: 

Jamais  homme  ne  vequit  si  bien  dans  son  domestique. 

(Flechikr.) 

Ce  fameux  conquerant,  ce  vaillant  Sesostris  qui  jadis  en 
Egypte  au  gre  des  destinees,  vtquit  de  si  longues  annees,  n'a 
vdcu  qu'un  jour  a  Paris.*  (Racine.) 

The  origin  of  this  vSquis  is  plainly  vixi,  through  the  older 
forms,  vesquiy  veski,  veqi:  apparently  the  attraction  of  the  past 
participle  vicu  was  too  strong;  hence,  je  vicus.  But  the  past 
simple  of  naUre,  je  iiaquis,  (no  doubt  formed  after  je  v6quis})  still 
exists. 

§  375.    Lire  (strong  verb)  (legere). 
LUant,  lisais: 

Burguy  ascribes  the  medial '  s '  to  a  permutation  of  g  into  *,  and 
compares  it  to  the  change  of  c  into  s  in  faisant,  conduisant. 

The  confusion  which  would  have  arisen  between  liant  (tier, 
ligare)  no  doubt  assisted  the  persistence  of  s,  and  prevented  the 
hiatus  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  older  forms  of  dire  and  in 
rire  (§  373). 


§  376.  Taire,  plaire  (strong  verbs). 

The  regular  form  from  tacere  was  taisir.    It  was  common  in 
Old  French  side  by  side  with  taire,  from  tace're. 

The  same  is  true  of  plaire  and  plaisir,  from  placSre  and  placere 
respectively. 

Mieux  me  voudrait  taiser.  (Coucy,  12th  cent.) 

Ici  de  Charlemaine  (je)  me  doi  ore  (main tenant)  bien  taire. 

(Sax,  12th  cent.) 

Diex  !  pourquis  Taim  (Taime*  -je) 

Quant  je  ne  lui  puis  plaire  1  (C<mci9  13th  cent.) 

Comment  purrad-il  a  sun  seigneur  plasir  mielx  que  par  nos 
testes  trencher.  (Rois,  12th  cent.) 

Plaisir  remains  as  a  noun,  taisir  is  obsolete. 
It  is  usual  to  put  a  circumflex  accent  over  t/b  to  distinguish 
it  from  tu  the  pronoun.     Compare  <M  and  du. 


*  Epigram  on  the  StsostrU  of  Longpierre. 
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§  377.  Verbs  in  -altre  and  -oitre  (strong  verbs). 
There  are  five  series  of  verbs  in  -attre  and  -oitre. 

1.  connattre  and  compounds  (cognosctfre). 

2.  paraitre    and  compounds  (parere  through  L.L.  parescire). 

3.  croitre       and  compounds  (crescere). 

4.  nattre       and  compounds  (nasci  through  L.L.  nascth'e). 

5.  paitre       and  compounds  (pasce're). 
They  differ  in  various  respects  : 

(a)  Use  of  the  circumflex  accent : 

The  circumflex  accent  has  in  each  verb  arisen  from  the 
same  cause  ;  viz.,  the  omission  of  s.  But  its  use  is  irregular 
and  fitful : — 

1.  Connattre,  paraitre,  paitre,  are  alike  thoughout  in  the 
use  of  accent. 

connattre         paraitre  paitre 

connattrai         paraitrai         pattrai 
connait  il  paratt  il  patt 

2.  Croitre  (see  §  345)  employs  the  circumflex  accent  in  several 
places  where  paraitre  and  connattre  do  not  employ  it. 
The  main  object  is  doubtless  to  prevent  any  confusion 
between  its  forms  and  those  of  croire. 

je  crots  je  crois 

tu  crots  tu  crois 

je  crus  je  crus 
cru  cru 

3.  NaUre  employs  the  accent  in  Present  Infinitive,  Future 
Indicative  and  Present  Conditional  only,  and  not  in 
Present  Indicative  :  naitre,  je  naitrai,  je  naitrais,  but  il 
nait,  not  il  nait 

(/3)  Connattre  and  paraitre  have  rejected  the  older  spelling  in 
oi :  croitre  still  retains  it  (see  §  85). 

(y)  Paitre  is  defective.  It  has  no  Past  Simple  tense,  nor  has 
it  a  Past  Participle  in  its  ordinary  sense,  to  graze.  Pu  is  employed 
in  falconry  only  :  le  faucon  a  pu  (feast  upon).  Bepaitre  is  not 
defective,  and  follows  connaUre  in  its  conjugation. 

(d)  The  anomalous  form  ni  is  only  an  orthographical  expedient 
for  neit  (natus).  Other  old  forms  are  nestre,  nest,  nez,  neiz.  For 
naqwti  see  §  374. 
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§  378.  Conclnre  and  Clore  (strong  verbs). 

Conclure  (concludSre)  and  clore  (daud&re),  have  a  common  root, 
but  their  modes  of  conjugation  in  Modern  French  differ  in  many 
particulars. 

1.  Conclure  has  preferred  the  hiatus  in  concluant,  concluais, 
etc.  Clore  has  inserted  an  *,  closant,  closais,  etc.  This  s  arises  no 
doubt  from  the  attraction  of  the  Past  Participle  clos  (clausus.) 
In  Old  French  the  hiatus  was  maintained:  Ou  ils  chyaient  la 
plus  part  de  Tost  (camp).  (Commutes,  15th  cent.) 

2.  Conclure  has  conclu  (conclusus),  but  clore  has  clos  (clausus). 

3.  Clore,  iclore  are  defective,  conclure  is  not. 

§  379.  Verbs  in  -vrir  and  -frir  (weak  verbs). 

1.  Ouvrir  is  the  correct  resultant  of  aperire  or  operire; 
couvrir  that  of  cooperire.  Offrir,  souffrir,  which  in  French 
follow  ouvrir,  are,  on  the  contrary,  anomalous.  They  are  from 
offerre,  sufferre,  through  Low  Latra  offerere,  mfferere. 

2.  The  Present  Indicative  forms  foffre,  tu  offres,  U  offre; 
fouvre,  tu  ouvres,  U  ouvre ;  je  couvre,  tu  couvres,  it  couvre,  seem 
to  be  remains  of  offrer,  ouvrer,  eouvrer,  Norman  forms  of  offrir, 
ouvrir,  couvrir. 

3.  Recouvrir  and  recouvrer  have  not  the  same  origin.  Recouvrir 
is  re  -f  couvrir,  recouvrer  is  recuperare.  The  two  words  exist  in 
English  in  recover. 

He  recovered  his  sofa  {recouvrir) 

He  recovered  my  esteem  {recouvrer) 

The  confusion  between  recouvrir  and  recouvrer  was  common 
till  the  sixteenth  century.  Menage  and  Yaugelas  say  nothing 
against  this  blunder.    Even  the  careful  Malherbe  writes  : — 

(Ils)  ont  recouvert  leur  sante. 

§  380.  Verbs  in  -nire. 

(a)  There  are  four  series  of  verbs  in  -uire. 

1.  duire  and  its  compounds  conduire,  diduire,  reduire, 
traduire,produire,introduire}  which  have  a  common  origin, 
ducere. 

2.  Cuire  from  coqutire. 

3.  The  compounds  of  struire  (itself  not  used)  from  stnUfre: 
construire,  instruire,  dMruvre. 

4.  Zuvre,  nuire,  from  lucere,  nocere,  through  L.L.  luc&re, 
nocere. 

(0)  The  Perfect  Participle  is  their  only  point  of  difference :  lux, 
nui,  but  conduit,  cuit,  coristruit,  eta  Compare  confit  and  suffi, 
conclu  and  clos,  etc.  (§  373  b). 

(y).  The  s  of  conduisant,  Vuisant,  nuisant,  is  the  c  of  the  Latin. 
The  s  of  instruisant  has  been  inserted  by  false  analogy. 

(d)  Duire  from  duc#re  is  almost  obsolete.     It  occurs  in  the 

"•se  of  trained,  etc.    Ane  Men  duit.     It  is  more  often  imper- 
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sonal.  H  me  duit  =  II  me  convient,  it  suits  me.  It  is  often 
found  in  the  17th  century.  Genre  de  mort  qui  ne  duit  pas  a  gens 
peu  curieux  de  trepas.  (La  Fontaine.) 

§  381.  Ecrire  (scribere). 

(a)  To  words  beginning  with  such  difficult  consonantal  sounds 
as  SC,  sm,  sp,  st,  was  added,  in  the  popular  words  of  most  of 
the  Romance  languages,  an  initial  vowel  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
nunciation.41 Sometimes  the  8  has  dropped  out,  sometimes  not : 
sperare,  espirer  ;  status.  Hat, 

(fi)  Ecrire  has  a  strong  Infinitive,  and  a  strong  Past  Parti- 
ciple, fcrit  {scryptus) ;  but  its  Simple  Past  tense,  Scrims,  is  weak. 
It  is  modern.  The  strong  resultant  of  the-  Latin  Perfect  is  often 
found  in  Old  French. 

Les  quiex  enseignemens  le  roy  escript  de  sa  sainte  main. 

(Joinville,  13th  cent.) 

Et  escript  le  pape  au  roi  Charles.  (Froissaet,  14th  cent.) 

For  the  v  in  icHvant,  icrivais,  see  avoir,  §  404. 

§  382.  Peindre,  plaindre,  joindre,  etc.  (weak  verbs). 

Verbs  in  -eindfe,  -aindre,  -oindre  differ  in  various  particulars 
from  other  verbs  in  -ndre.  This  difference  is  for  the  most  part 
traceable  to  the  Latin. 

1.  Vendre,  tendre,  etc.,  are  from  Latin  vendtre,  tencfere;  in 
them  the  d  is  a  part  of  the  root,  and  persists  throughout 
the  verb. 

2.  Peindre,  Ueindre,  joindre,  etc.,  are  from  Latin  pingtre, 
extinguA'e,  jungfire,  etc.  In  them  the  d  has  only  been  in- 
serted between  the  two  liquids  for  strength,f  and  is  no 
part  of  the  root. 

3.  The  stem  of  the  vendre  series  has  maintained  its  root 
consonant  d  throughout  the  verb ;  that  of  the  peindre 
series  returns  to  the  root  consonant  g  of  the  Latin  in  the 
following  parts  : — 

peignant 
peignais 
peigne 

4.  Vend/re  has  a  weak  Past  Participle,  vendu ;  but  peindre 
has  a  strong  Past  Participle,  peint  (pinctus). 


*  Compare  (French)  Stable,  icheUe,  6p6e,  estimer^eslovfiac,  espace,  escalur, 
(Spanish),  ertar,  escribo,  espero  (Provencal),  estable,  escala,  espada.  For 
other  examples  see  Diez,  p.  241,  vol.  i 

f  Other  examples  of  a  similar  insertion  of  d  between  n  and  r  are : 
cendre,  gendre,  moindre,  pondre,tendre,  vendredi,  tiendrai,  viendrai  (§  40), 
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$  383.  Traire  (weak  verb),  trahere. 

Traire,  in  Old  French,  had  the  meaning  it  has  in  Latin,  to  draw. 
It  is  now  restricted  to  the  sense  of  to  milk.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  root  is  better  seen  in  attraire  (attract),  distraire  (distract). 

Why  the  Past  Simple  in  thesB  verbs  should  be  wanting  is  not 
apparent,  unless  it  be  that  a  confusion  was  created  between  it 
and  different  forms  of  trahir.  As  in  old  French  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  spelling  was  often  similar,  this  is  probably  the  reason : 
Sa  mere  l'enseigna  a  Dieu  croire  et  a  amer,  et  li  atratt  entour  li 
toutes  gens  de  religion.  (Joinvillb,  13th  cent.)  Compare: 
Qui  ainsi  m'as  traKe  de  traison  cruel.      (Berte,  13th  cent.) 

§  384.  Saillir  and  compounds  (weak  verbs). 

(a)  Saillir  is  derived  from  satire  through  sattire. 

Till  the  sixteenth  century,  both  this  verb  and  its  compounds 
assaillir,  tressaillir,  were  throughout  non-inchoative  in  form. 
Then  the  influence  of  the  inchoative  conjugation  began  to  show 
itself.  Two  forms  were  given  to  saillir ;  one  with  all  the  in- 
choative tenses  possessed  by  finir;  the  other  non-inchoative, 
like  sentir.  To  the  form  like  finir  was  given  the  sense  to  gush 
out.  To  the  non-inchoative  form  was  given  the  sense  of  to  jut 
out.    These  distinctions  still  exist : 

Les  eaux      swillissent ;  but 
Ces  balcons  saillent. 

O)  Both  assaillir  and  tressaillir  follow  the  non-inchoative 
form  only  :  tressaillant,  tressaillais,  assaillant,  fassaillais,  etc. 
But  tressaillit  for  tressaUle  is  found  : 

II  tressaillit  de  joie  de  voir  multiplier  ses  pratiques. 

(Montesquieu.) 
Un  jeune  animal  tranquille  habitant  des  forets,  qui  entend 
le  son  eclatant  d'un  cor,  en  tressaillit,  bondit  et  fuit. 

(Buffon.) 
Compare  Vetir,  etc.,  §  388. 

(y)  Till  the  sixteenth  century,  the  forms  je  saul,  tu  sans,  il  saut, 
fassaul,  tu  assaus,  il  assaut,  fassaudrai,  etc. ,  were  in  use. 

Un  jour  qui  n'est  pas  loin,  elle  (l'eglise)  verra  tomber  la 
troupe  qui  Vassaut  (Malherbe.) 

Le  coeur  ne  me  tressaut.  (Regnier.) 

Compare  faittir. 

§  385.  Battre  (weak),  batuere  or  battuere. 

Batuere  or  battuere  was  battere  or  batere  in  Low  Latin.  In  je 
batsf  tu  batst  il  bat,  we  have  the  form  with  one  t.  Moreover,  as 
double  final  consonants  never  occur  in  French,  the  t  of  the 
ending  is  omitted  in  il  bat.  Compare  il  met,  it  vet,  il  connait,  etc. 
As  d  and  t  are  both  dentals,  the  same  omission  of  the  t  of  the 
ending  occurs  in  il  vend,  il  coud,  il  moud. 
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§  386.  Coudre  (weak  verb),  consuere. 

(a)  The  real  Present  stem  of  the  Verb  is  better  seen  in  cousant, 
cousais,  couse,  etc. 

(/3)  d  in  coudre.  The  sound  of  s  and  r  stand  with  difficulty  to- 
gether ;  t  or  d  is  commonly  inserted  to  help  the  pronunciation. 
Usually  s  yields,  and  leaves  the  combination  dr>  tr. 

Examples : — 

essere  (L.  Latin)  estre  etre 

pascere  paistre  paltre 

cognoscere  conoistre  connaitre 

crescere  croistre  croitre 

Compare  moudre,  r6soudrefvoxidraifvaudrai,  tieiidraiffaudrai,  etc. 

§  387.  Suivre  (sequi,  through  Low  Latin  sequ&re). 

(a)  The  Present  Singular,  je  suis,  tu  suic,  il  suit,  is  regularly 
strong,  like  the  old  infinitive,  suire  or  suir,  which  was  common  in 
Old  French,  side  by  side  with  si  we,  sievre,  etc.  The  two  forms 
combined  to  form  suivir,  employed  by  Froissart,  Marot,  etc. ; 
then  suivre. 

(#)  From  suivir  we  have  suivi,  je  suivis.  Froissart  has  even 
suivissent,  suivira,  etc.,  but  these  forms  have  left  no  trace. 

(y)  S'ensuivre  (to  follow,  to  result)  is  conjugated  in  third  per- 
son and  Infinitive  only.  It  is  usually  impersonal  :  it  s'eiisuit  = 
the  result  is. 

§  388.    Vetir  (weak  verb)  (vestire). 

(a)  Vitir  is  now  definitely  non-inchoative  ;  but  inchoative 
forms  occur  in  some  of  the  best  authors  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Les  Turcs  acheterent  les  habits  des  pestife're's  s'en  vitisscnt, 
etc.  (Montesquieu.^ 

De  leurs  molles  toisons  les  brebis  se  vitissent.    (Delille.) 
Compare  saiUir,  faiUir  (§  384).     The  same  struggle  between 
the  inchoative  and  non-inchoative  forms  occurred  in  revStir,  now 
non-inchoative.    But  investir,  another  compound  of  vMir,  has  all 
the  inchoative  forms  possessed  hyfinir. 

(ft)  The  present  singular  is  je  vSts,  tu  vUsy  il  vit ;  but  je  vetis, 
tu  vetisy  U  vetit,  are  found.     So  revitir. 

Le  cocotier  qui  ombrage,  loge,  vitit,  nourrit.   (Voltaike.) 
On  revetit  ses  pense'es  en  paroles.  (Bossuet.) 

Here  again  investir  always  follows  finir. 

(y)  The  Past  Participle  vStu  is  anomalous.  Vesti  and  vestu  are 
both  found  in  Old  French :  Investir  has  still  the  older  and  regular 
form  investi. 
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§  389.  Conrir  (strong  verb). 

Je  courrai:  Courir  is  from  curr&re,  through  currere.  The 
strong  infinitive  courir,  from  currSre,  was  in  common  use  till 
the  seventeenth  century. 

De  oes  jeunes  gueniers  la  flotte  vagabonde  allait  courre 
fortune  aux  orages  du  monde.  (Malhekbe,  16th  cent.) 

Pour  s'encourager  a  courre  dans  la  carriere. 

(Bossubt,  17th  cent) 
Ce  sera  a  lui  a  courre,  et  il  courra. 

(SiviGN^,  17th  cent.) 
We  have  of  this  strong  infinitive : 

(a)  The  phrase  courre  le  cerf  (hunt  the  stag). 
(6)  The  Future  Indicative  and  Present  Conditional,  je  cour- 
rai, je  courrais. 

§  390.   Voir  and  compounds  (strong  verbs). 

(a)  Je  verrai,  je  rcverrai,  je  prtooirai,  je  pourvoirai.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  present  infinitive  was  veoir  (compare 
asseoir)  in  the  Burgundian  dialect,  veir  in  the  Picardian  dialect, 
veer  in  the  Normandy  dialect.  Veoir  has  given  us  voir  and  the 
different  forms  in  oi  and  oy.  The  other  forms  of  the  infinitive 
may  have  left  us  je  verrai,  je  verrais ;  but  see  §  398.  Bevoir 
follows  voir.  Prevoir  (foresee)  and  pourvoir  (provide),  have  je 
prevoirai,  je  pourvoirai ;  but  both  are  modern.  In  Old  French 
preverrai  and  pourverrai  were  more  correctly  employed.  (See 
§  398.) 

Dieu  y  pourverra.  (Calvin,  16th  cent.) 

The  future  je  voirai  occurs  in  comparatively  Modern  French. 
Et  ne  la  voirait  ou  si  fiere  ou  si  belle. 

(R^gnier,  17th  cent.) 

(ft)  H  vit,  il  prSvit,  and  Upourvut.     In  all  the  dialects  U  vit 

(vidit),  etc.,  is  found  till  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

when  U  vint  is  occasionally  seen.*    The  older  and  more  correct 

form  vit  is  retained  in  voir  and  prevoir,  but  pourvoir  has  poivrvut. 

§  391.   Envoyer,  renvoyer  and  devoyer,  fourvoyer, 

convoyer  (weak  verbs). 

Envoyer,  to  send,  renvoyer,  send  away  again,  make  j'enverrai) 
je  renverrai.  Devoyer,  to  place  the  wrong  way,  fourvoyer,  to 
mislead,  louvoyer,  to  tack,  make  divoyerai,  fourvoyerai,  lou- 
voyeraL  Both  forms  are  regular.  It  is  perhaps  as  with  voir,  je 
verrai,  pi'Svoir,  je  prSvoirai,  mainly  a  question  of  dialect.  The 
Burgundy  dialect  had  as  infinitive  envoier,  the  Normandy  dialect 
enveer.  Envoyer  and  renvoyer  have  preferred  the  Norman ;  the 
other  three  the  Burgundian.  See,  however,  §  398,  for  a  more 
"— hable  explanation. 

*  See  Burguy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70. 
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§  391a.  Cueillir. 

Cueillvr  is  from  coUigtre,  through  colligere,  or  cottigire.  The 
verb  in  Old  French  was  commonly  conjugated  as  a  non-inchoa- 
tive verb  of  the  second  conjugation.  But  we  find  also  je  cueUle, 
etc.,  and  cueMer.    These  forms  remain  in : 

(a)  Je  cueille,  tu  cueilles,  il  cueille. 

(6)  Je  cueillerai,  je  oueillerais. 


§  392.  Variations  in  Present  Stem  depending  on  Tonic 

Accent. 

1.  Use  of  accent  or  double  consonant  in  tonic  syllable.  (§  353. 
ii.  b.) 

The  only  living  modes  of  strengthening  the  tonic  syllables 
are  (a)  the  addition  of  a  grave  accent,  (6)  the  addition  of  a 
second  consonant. 

The  verbs  in  -eler,  -eter,  in  which  it  is  usual  to  employ  an 
accent  instead  of  doubling  the  consonant,  are  : 

celer  (to)  conceal  marteler  (to)  hammer 

de'celer  (to^  disclose  modeler  (to)  model 

dcarteler  (to)  quarter  peler  (to)  peel 

e'tiqueter  (to}  label  acheter  (to)  buy 

geler  (to)  freeze  racheter  (to)  buy  again 

harceler  (to)  harass  becqueter  (to)  peck 

2.  The  strengthened  syllable  in  the  Future  and  Conditional, 
(§  353.  ii  a.) 

Only  the  last  sounded  syllable  of  a  word  bears  the  tonic 
accent,  but  every  medial  syllable  which  is  followed  by  a  mute 
syllable  really  bears  a  minor  accent  (§  79  note).  Hence  such 
modifications  in  the  orthography  as  leverai,  jetterai,  are  correct 
in  principle,  although,  as  the  grave  accent  or  doubled  consonant 
is  employed  for  the  full  accent,  they  exceed  the  necessities 
of  the  case ;  strictly  speaking,  an  intermediate  symbol  is 
needed.  Whether  we  write  je  repeterai  or  ripeterai  seems  in- 
different, for  either  accent  marks  imperfectly  the  semi-tone.  In 
some  verbs  it  would  seem  better  not  to  strengthen  in  any  way 
the  medial  syllable  preceding  a  mute  syllable,  for  the  sonant 
character  of  the  syllable  preceding  the  one  which  would  be 
strengthened,  destroys  practically  the  semi-tone ;  hence  fepcAissc- 
terai,  moucheterai,  etc.,  are  defensible  forms,  and  are  sometimes 
used .  But  they  in  no  way  authorize  epousete,  etiquete,  where  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  semi  but  of  full  tone. 
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3.  Strengthened  syllable  in  Old  French  (diphthongaison). 

In  Old  French  the  number  of  verbs  which  varied  their 
present  stem,  according  as  the  tonic  accent  was  on  that  stem  or 
on  the  ending,  was  much  greater  than  at  present.  The  mode  of 
strengthening  differed  according  to  the  dialect  and  according  to 
the  century.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  shortly  be 
stated  that,  except  in  the  Normandy  dialect,  where  the  simple 
vowel  was  preferred  (§  28), 

a  became  ai 

e       ,,       ie,  oi 

o      „       ue  and  eventually  eu  (see  §  82),  or 

uiy  or 

oi. 

(a)  Amongst  others,  the  following  verbs  of  Modern  French  have 
adopted  the  diphthonged  stem  of  some  one  dialect  or  some  one 
period,  either  as  the  stem  of  the  verb,  or  as  the  present  stem 
only: 

LATIN.  OLD  FRENCH.  MODERN  FRENCH. 

1.  amare  amer  aim  aimer* 

amerai'         ai'ment 
amo*ns  ai'mme 

2.  placere  plaso'ns       plai's  plaire  (so  taire) 

plase'z  plai't 

3.  nasci      (Low    nassons       nai't  naitre 

Lat.  nascere)  nassez         nai'ssent 
Originally  ai  was  always  a  diphthong,  as  it  is  now  in  aille} 
faille,  etc. 

4.  cognoscere        conesso'ns   conoi's         connoitre 

conesserz    conoi'stre     (whence  connaltre) 

5.  credere  creons         croi're  croire 

cree'z  croi'e  croyant 

croi't 

*  Littre*,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Francaisef  ascribes  all  these 
changes  to  the  conflicts  of  dialects,  and  sees  no  leading  principle  (see 
vol.  L,  pp.  65,  127,  338;  vol.  ii;,  pp.  102,  115). 

Brachet,  Orammaire  Historique,  follows  Littre*,  but  has  since  gone 
over  to  Diez,  who  apparently  first  noticed  that  most  short  accented 
vowels  were  thus  strengthened. 

In  all  probability  neither  view  is  wrong ;  we  owe  our  variations  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation  to  both  influences,  but  mainly  perhaps  to 
the  power  of  the  tonic  accent. 

Burguy,  in  his  Orammaire  de  la  Lanjue  d'Oit,  has  given  numberless 
examples  of  the  strengthened  syllable.  He  recognises  somewhat  the 
same  principle  as  Diez.  Unfortunately  he  has  given  the -name  of 
' strong'  to  the  verbs  which  change  the  vowel,  and  'weak'  to  the  others. 
This  classification  is  open  to  serious  objection.  (See  Q.  Paris,  If  Accent. 
Latin,  p.  103.) 
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O)  Faire,  voir,  envoy  er,  etc.,  hold  an  intermediate  place  ;  in 
Some  tenses  the  diphthong  has  been  consistently  rejected,  in 
others  it  is  retained.  Compare  faisons  and  ferai,  voyant  and 
verrai,  emoyer  and  enperrai.   See  each  of  these  verbs  for  details. 

(y)  The  following  verbs  vary  the  tonic  syllable  in  Modern 
French  much  as  in  Old  French.  But  the  exact  form  in  modern 
use  depends  upon  the  dialect  chosen,  or  upon  the  period. 

SOME  WEAK  FORMS.  SOME  STRONG  FORMS. 

1.  recevorr  recoi's 
recevo  •  ns  recoi  •  ve 
receve'z 

2.  buvo'ns  boi're 
buvai's  bois 

boi've,  boi'vent 

3.  teni'r  tie'ns 

tena'nt  tiVnne,  tiVnnent 

4.  acqueri'r  -acqiuVrs 

acquire 
6.     mouri'T  meirrs 

mouro'ns  metrre 

w  is  now  in  reality  less  sonant  than  on,  but  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  it  has  arisen  from  ue,  which  once  was  a  diphthong. 
(See  §  82.) 

6.  mowvoi'r  men's 
mowvo'ns  men've 

7.  powvorr  pcwx 
powvo'ns  puis,  pm'sse 

en  (ue)  and  ui  are  merely  variations. 

In  puisse  the  attraction  of  the  strengthened  syllable  has  appa- 
rently been  too  great.  The  diphthong  is  carried  through  the 
tense. 

(8)  In  the  three  following  verbs,  it  is  probable  that  the  intro- 
duction of  i  was  only  intended  originally  to  symbolize  the 
monxLle  /,  and  not  to  strengthen  the  tonic  syllable.  But  the  two 
motives  were  not  distinctly  separated,  and  confusion  was  the 
result.  This  confusion  is  most  strikingly  seen  in  valoir  and 
vouloir.     For  further  details  see  each  verb. 

1.  filler  crille 

2.  falloi'r  fertile 

3.  valoi'r  va'ille 

4.  valo'ns  (a)  vetrx,  veirlent 

(6)  je  vewiZle,  vetriflent. 

(f)  Fragmentary  remains  of  diphthonged  forms  are  seen  in 
*vm  (sapes),  vais  (vado),  ai  (habeo),  sois,  soit  (sis,  sit),  mis  (Old 
French,  sui,  Lat.  sum). 
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§  893.  Verbs  in  <  oir.' 

All  verbs  in  -oir  resemble  each  other  in  one  respect,  they  are 
derived  from  weak  Latin  Infinitives  in  ere.  Most  were  weak  in 
classical  Latin,  but  some  were  strong,  and  underwent  a  change  in 
conjugation  from  ire  to  ere  in  Low  Latin.  It  has  been  explained 
above,  how  the  tonic  stem  was  often  strengthened  by  i  diph- 
thongaison.'  If  for  "  stem  "  we  read  "  ending"  we  have  at  oncja 
explained  the  origin  of  the  syllable  -oir. 

§  394.  Boire  (strong  verb),  bibtre. 

The  Infinitive  boire  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  Old  French 
boim-e,  the  regular  resultant  of  the  Latin  bibere.  The  medial  b 
of  the  Latin  has,  as  usual,  become  v.  Compare  habere,  avoir  ; 
scribentem,  dcrivant,  etc.  Boire  is  one  of  the  few  verbs  which  has 
the  strengthened  form  oi  in  the  Present  Infinitive  stem;  recevoir, 
concevoir,  decevoir,  etc.,  had  it  once,  recoivre,  concoiwe,  decoiwe. 

§  394  a..  Prendre  (prehendere). 

In  Modern  French  the  d  is  regularly  dropped  in  all  the  weak 
forms  of  the  Present  stem:  prenant,  prenons,  prenais.  We 
doubtless  owe  the  absence  of  d  in  some  forms,  and  its  presence 
in  others,  to  a  mixture  of  the  dialects.  The  d  was  maintained 
in  Picardy  and  Normandy :  prendre,  prendons,  prendant  In 
Burgundy  the  d  was  dropped  :  je  pren,  prenant.  In  some  strong 
forms  of  the  Present  stem  we  find  double  n :  je  prenne,  tu 
prennes,  il  premie.  Us  prennent.  For  this  spelling  in  Old  French 
no  object  is  apparent.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  variation 
in  the  orthography.  But  it  has  been  utilized  in  Modern  French 
to  strengthen  the  tonic  syllable  as  in  jette,  ancienne,  etc. 

§  395.  Tenir,  Venir  (strong  verbs). 

(a)  Je  Hens,  je  viens : 

tiens,  tvent,  are  forms  strengthened  according  to  the  principle 
explained  in  §  392.  The  forms  tienne,  tiennent,  are  only  varia- 
tions in  the  spelling  of  this  strengthened  tonic  syllable.  Com- 
pare prenne,  |  394a. 

O)  je  tienarai,  je  viendrai : 

In  this  form  two  things  claim  notice  : 

(1)  The  d.  (2)  The  diphthong  -ien. 

1 .  The  d  in  tiendrai,  viendrai,  was  inserted  between  the  liquids, 
as  in  voudrai,  vaudrai,  faudrai,  etc.,  to  give  more  substance  to  a 
weak  word  (§  40.  d). 

2.  With  d  inserted,  the  two  words  appeared  thus :  tendrai, 
vendrai.  This  no  doubt  caused  confusion  with  tendrai,  vendrai, 
the  future  of  tendre  and  vendre,  and  the  %  of  the  diphthonged 
tonic  stem  was  superadded. 
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§  396.  Qu6rir  (strong  verb),  and  compounds  (Lat.  quaer$re). 

(a)  In  all  the  dialects  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Infinitive  was  regularly  querre  from  quaerere.  (Compare  courir, 
§  389.) 

Then  the  form  quirir,  from  Low  Latin  querere,  appears  side  by 
aide  with  querre. 

This  querre  is  used  by  La  Fontaine  : 

Messieurs,  dit-il,  en  ce  lieu  n'ont  que  querre. 

But  he  never  hesitated  at  making  use  of  an  archaic  form,  if 
he  found  it  expressive  or  convenient,  and  in  his  time  querre 
may  be  said  to  have  been. already  superseded  by  qu&Hr. 

•  O)  In  qu&rir,  the  Infinitive  alone  remains.     The  compounds 
acqueWir,  reqtiirir,  conqufair,  have,  on  the  contrary,  all  their  forms. 

(y)  The  Future  and  Present  Conditional  forms  acquerrai,  con- 
querrai,  etc.,  are  obtained  regularly  from  the  old  Infinitivo 
acquerre,  conquerre,  etc. 

(d)  The  tonic  syllable  is  still  strengthened  as  in  Old  French  : 

-<piier  querons 

-quiez,  -quiets  querez 

-quiert  quierent 

The  addition  of  an  accent  is  of  course  modern  (see  §  56). 

§  397.  Mourir  (strong  verb)  (Lat.  mori,  through  moriri). 

(a)  Je  meurs :  en,  as  explained  in  §  82,  was  originally  ue  and 
a  diphthong. 

O)  Je  mourrai;  mourrai  unlike  courrai,  acquerrai,  etc.,  seem 
to  be  a  contraction  of  mourir  and  ai.  But  apparently  mourirai 
does  not  occur,  the  contracted  form  seems  to  have  been  always 
in  use  : 

Murrez  vous  a  honte.        (Chanson  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
Dont  je  mourrai.  (Couci,  12th  cent.) 

§  398.  Mouvoir  (strong  verb)  (movere). 

Mouvrai:  By  the  side  of  the  Burgundian  and  Picardian  forms 
in  -oirf  movoir  and  mouvoir 9  we  find  as  usual  Norman  forms  in  -er: 
mover f  mouver  (see  §  391).  The  latter  forms  may  have  given  us 
mouvrai  as  recever,  dever,  veery  poer,  etc. ,  the  Norman  equiva- 
lents of  recevoir,  devoir,  voir,  pouvoir,  etc.,  may  have  given  us 
recevrai,  devrai,  verrai,  pourrai.  But  as  the  Future  in  all  the 
dialects  varied  but  little  in  any  of  the  verbs,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  we  owe  these  forms  rather  to  a  consistent  rejection  of  the 
form  in  oi  when  the  tonic  accent  changed  its  position  (see  §  392), 
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§  399.  Vonloir  (strong  verb)  (telle,  through  L.L.  volere). 

(a)  Je  veux,  in  retur,  il  teut,  nous  voulons,  tous  voulez,  Us 
veulent. 

Je  veuilU,  hi  reuUles,  il  vtuille  nous  volitions,  vous  vouliez,  Us 
veuillent 

In  these  tenses  we  have  ou,  a  vowel,  changed  when  it  bore  the 
tonic  accent,  into  ue  a  diphthong,  and  eventually  deadened  into 
eu  (see  §  82,  eu). 

The  I  of  the  strengthened  syllable  was  often  mouille* ;  this  the 
addition  of  %  signified.  Hence  the  forms  with  i  and  those  with- 
out, were  really  identical  in  Old  French : 

Je  veuil  poor  vous  mon  core  travailler  et  pener. 

(Bertt, ,13th  cent.)   * 
Je  vens  par  votre  amour  ici  en  droit  vouer  (faire  voeu).  (Id.) 

The  Present  Indicative  has  adopted  the  forms  in  which  I  is 
not  moiiiUe* ;  the  Present  Subjunctive,  the  forms  in  which  I  is 
mouille'. 

(fi)  Veuillons,  teuillez,  and  rontons,  voulez  compared.  The 
forms  veuillons,  veuillez,  in  which  we  find  strengthened  syllables 
independently  of  any  tonic  accent,  are  more  difficult  to  explain. 
They  are  old,  whereas  voulons,  voulez,  are  modern. 

Vueillez  qui  cors  et  ame  et  quont  que  j'ai  soit  vo  (votre). 

(Berte,  13th  cent.) 

The  stem  veuUl-  was  in  common  use  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, not  only  in  the  Imperative,  but  throughout  the  Present 
Subjunctive.*    (Compare  puisse,  §  403.  d.) 

Ne  croyez  que  nous  veuillions  vous  effrayer.  (Fl£chier.^ 
Pourvu  que  vous  m'en  veuillez  croire.  (Piron.) 

(y)  To  resume :  the  variations  in  Old  French  forms  of  this  verb 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty, 
but  the  history  of  the  forms  above,  seems  to  be  this  : 

At  first  the  tonic  syllable  was  regularly  strengthened,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without  mouille  I.  2.  The  motive  of  the 
change  was  forgotten,  and  this  strengthened  form  was  given  ir- 
regularly to  an  atonic  syllable.  3.  A  gradual  return  to  the  ori- 
ginal principle  has  for  some  time  been  going  on  unconsciously. 

Hence,  whereas  now  the  stem  veuilU  is  confined  to  tonic 
syllables  in  the  Present  Subjunctive,  it  is  found  side  by  side 
with  tout-  in  the  Imperative.  The  double  forms  are  utilized  to 
obtain  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning  : 

In  voulons,  voulez  we  have  the  genuine  force  of  the  verb  to  icW. 
Voulez  et  vous  reussirez 
Have-the-will,  and  you  will  succeed. 

In  veuUlonSy  veuiUez,  we  have  the  softened  meaning  of  (kindly) 
he  willing. 

BienveUlant  {vxU-wishing,  kindly)  is  a  corrupted  form  of  bUnvcuiUarU* 
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§  400.  Devoir,  recevoir,  concevoir,  etc.  (strong  verbs). 

Tho  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  these  verbs  is,  that  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  of  them  as  verbs  ending  in  -evoir,  is  mislead- 
ing and  etymologically  false.  The  ev  is  a  part  of  the  stem,  and 
does  not  belong  to  the  ending  any  more  than  av  in  avoir, 
savoir,  etc.  This  once  understood,  the  rest  is  easy  enough. 
There  are  two  series  of  verbs  : 

1.  Devoir  and  redevoir  regularly  obtained  from  debere. 

2.  Becevoir  from  recip$rey  through  recipere 

concevoir  concip&re  concipere 

decevoir  decipZre  decipere 

percevoir  percip&re  percipere 

apercevoirt  a  compound  of  percevoir. 

In  all  these  verbs  may  be  seen  the  common  strengthening  of 
the  e  into  oi  when  it  bears  the  tonic  accent  (§  392.  3). 


dois 

doive 

devoir 

recois 
concois 

recoive 
concoive 

recevoir 
concevoir 

In  Old  French,  recoivre,  apercoivre}  etc.,  the  regular  resultants 
of  the  Latin,  often  occur. 

As  explained  in  mouvoir  (§  398),  the  oi  has  been  logically  dis- 
carded in  the  Future  and  Conditional ;  je  recevra\  devrai9  etc. 
But  as  with  mouvoir }  it  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Norman  dialect,  which  had  in  Infinitive  recever  and  tficevrey 
that  this  form  has  not  yielded  to  the  artificial  formation  seen 
in  surseoirai,  privoirai,  pourvoirai. 

§  401.  Valoir  (strong  verb). 

(a)  The  old  Present  Indicative  singular  forms  of  this  verb 
were  val,  valsy  valt. 

They  remain  with  the  usual  change  of  I  into  u}  and  consequent 
change  of  s  into  x  (see  §  210). 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  I  was 
mouille*,  and  i  was  added,  as  in  touloir,  throughout  the  tense.* 
This  form,  mill-,  was  employed  eventually  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  tonic  stem.  With  this  object  it  remains  in 
Modern  French,  but  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  only.  Compare 
votdoir. 

(ft)  Privahir  has  discarded  the  mark  of  the  mouille  I,  and 
has  now  in  Present  Subjunctive :  prtvale,  privates,  prevale, 
prbxdions,  pr6valiez}  prevalent. 

*  Of  the  old  forms,  vaillcmt  remains  as  an  adjective. 
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§  402.  Faillir  and  falloir  (strong  verbs). 

Both  these  verbs  aro  derived  from  faWtre  through  fallire. 
Faillir  is  the  older  verb. 

(a)  II f ant: — The  Present  tense  Indicative  singular  was  ori- 
ginally fal,  fals,  fait,  whence  were  obtained  je  faux,  tu  faux,  U 
faut.  Of  these  the  two  first  are  obsolete,  and  il  faut  has  gone 
over  to  falloir.    (See  below.) 

(/3)  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  I  became 
mouille'  and  faill-  appeared  (§§  392  o,  399).  This  stem  has  been 
utilized  in  two  opposite  directions : 

(1)  The  whole  of  the  verb  faiUir  has  it 

(2)  It  is  employed  in  falloir  to  strengthen  the  Present  Sub- 
junctive, il  faille. 

(y)  In  faillir  the  forms  je  faux,  tu  faux,  U  faut,  je  faudrai,  je 
faudrais,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  superseded  by  je  faillis, 
tu  faillis,  il  faiUit,  je  faillirai,  je  faillirais,  etc.  So  defaiUir. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  conjugate  faillir  entirely  like 
finir,  especially  in  the  sense  of  faire  faiUite,  (to)  become  bank- 
rupt.   (Compare  saillir,  §  384.) 

§  403.  Pouvoir  (strong  verb). 

(a)  Povmir: 

Pouvoir  is  from  jwssc,  through  possere  and  potcre.  The  oldest 
French  form  is  podir. 

In  all  the  dialects  the  medial  consonant  was  dropped.  The 
Infinitive  in  Burgundy  became  poor,  pooir,  in  Normandy  puer, 
poer.  About  the  fourteenth  century  the  v  was  added  to  prevent 
hiatus.     Compare  pleuvoir  (pluere),  pivoine  (pceonia). 

(fi)  Je  pourrai: 

Pourrai  has  been  regularly  obtained  from  the  old  Infinitives, 
through  porai  and  porrai.    (See,  however,  §  398.) 

(y)  Je  puis  and  je  peux : 

The  first  person  singular  Indicative  Present  of  some  verbs 
was  strengthened  in  Old  French  in  a  different  way  from  the 
remainder  of  the  singular.*  Of  these  Old  French  secondary  forms, 
puis  alone  remains  in  Modern  French.  Je  peux  was  obtained 
later  on,  by  the  attraction  of  tu  peux,  il  peut. 

(8)  Je  puisse: 

In  Old  French  the  ui  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the 
Present  Subjunctive  as  its  special  diphthong.  It  is  now  (as 
apparently  in  Old  French)  used  without  regard  to  any  tonic 
accent :  puisse,  puisses,  puisse,  puissions,  puissiez,  puissent. 

*  See  Burguy,  p.  860,  voL  IL 
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§  404.  Avoir  (strong  verb). 

(a)  The  Infinitive  was  avoir  in  the  Burgundian  and  Picardian 
dialect,  aver  in  the  Norman.     (Compare  §  398.) 

(ft)  The  Future  was  first  averai,  then  by  contraction  avrai, 
afterwards  by  confusion  of  v  and  u,  aurai. 

(y)  In  fai,  faie,  tu  aies,  il  ait,  ils  aient,  we  have  remains  of  the 
strengthened  tonic  syllables  (§  392).  This  diphthonged  syllable 
was  found  also  in  Old  French  in  Present  Indicative,  tuais,  il  ait 
In  Modern  French  these  two  words  have  dropped  to  tu  as,  U  a. 

(&)  II  ait  (Present  Subjunctive) : 

In  two  verbs  only,  avoir  and  etre,  does  the  Latin  t  remain  in 
Present  Subjunctive  (see  §  370) :  il  ait  (habeat),  il  soit  (sit). 

(e)  lis  ont: 

This  form  is  exceptionally  irregular.    The  radical  is  absorbed. 


t 


§  405.  Faire  (strong  verb)  (factre). 

(a)  Fai-  and  fe-  compared : 

In  Modern  French  we  find  two  Present  stems  in  this  verb,  fai 
(faire)  and  fe  (ferons).  Fai-  represents  the  usual  strengthened 
tonic  syllable,  and  fe-  the  simple  atonic  syllable.  Their  dis- 
tinctive use  has  been  forgotten,  and  the  two  forms  are  now 
mixed  up.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  correctly  faire,  fais, 
fait,  but  incorrectly  faisons,  faisais,  faisaient ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  fasse  (=  Old  French  face),  fosses,  fassions}  fasskz,  f assent. 

But  that  the  original  cbject  of  the  ai  was  to  strengthen 
the  tonic  syllable  is  proved  by  the  pronunciation,  which  the 
various  uncalled-for  protests  of  grammarians  have  not  been  able 
to  abolish :  in  all  atonic  syllables  in  this  verb,  whether  fe  or  fai 
be  written,  the  pronunciation  is  always  that  of  fe  (§  68). 

Some  authors,  and  Voltaire  amongst  them,  have  attempted  to 
restore  to  all  the  parts  possessing  an  atonic  syllable  the  spelling 
fe  of  the  Future  Indicative  :  fesant,  fesons,  etc.  But  the  example 
has  not  been  followed. 

(/9)  Vousfaites: 

The  strong  form  vous  faites  (facitis)  had  in  Old  French  its 
corresponding  first  person:  nous  faimes,  as  dites  had  dimes. 
Compare  sommes,  which  alone  remains  of  the  strong  first  persons, 
Present  Indicative  of  Latin  origin. 

(y)  Us  font: 

Font  was  in  Old  French  a  mere  variation  of  funt,  like  ont  of 
untt  vont  of  vunt,  sont  of  *unt,  The  form  in  o  wa»  Burgundian; 
in  u,  Norman. 
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§  406.  Dire  (strong  verb)  (dice™). 

(a)  Dire,  redire  and  contredire,  ntfdire,  dedire. 
(p)  Maudire. 
(y)  Btodr. 

(a)  The  difference  between  dire,  rcdire  and  contredire,  mtdire, 
dtdire,  is  small. 

In  the  two  former  we  have  still  dites  from  dicitis  like  faites 
from  fadtis. 

But  contredire,  mtdire,  dedire  make  contredisez,  midisez,  dedisez, 
after  the  model  of  the  first  person,  which  has  cast  off  the  Latin. 

In  Old  French  midire  and  contredire  followed  dire. 

Ne  medittes  mie.  (E.  Deschamps,  15th  cent.) 

Contrcdites  ha3  been  used  in  Modern  French  ; 

Si  vous  me  contredites.  (F^nelon.) 

In  the  Misanthrope,  Act  iii.,  4,  dedisez  is  now  printed,  but  in 
the  earliest  edition,  1669,  Moliere  wrote  dedites : 

Puisque  je  l'ai  promis,  nc  m'en  dedites  pas. 

(fi)  Maudire  (  rival  dire)  has  wandered  still  further  from  dire  ; 
it  has  assumed,  ss  like  finirf  instead  of  s.  Whether  it  is  some 
fancied  analogy  between  it  and  the  inchoative  conjugation  in  -ir, 
or  the  accidental  adoption  of  a  form  occasionally  found  in  Old 
French  in  direy  is  not  clear  :  probably  it  is  the  former. 

(y)  The  verb  binir,  from  bencdiccre,  has  changed  still  more  :  it 
follows  finir  throughout. 

In  btnit,  one  of  the  two  participles  in  use,  we  see  the  connect- 
ing link.    The  distinction  between  beni  and  benit  is  now  this  : 
BSni  =  blessed  benit  =  consecrated. 

Les  armes  qui  ont  e*te*  bSnites  par  l'egliae,  ne  sont  pas  toujours 
binies  du  ciel,  sur  le  champ  de  bataille.  (Littr£.) 

§  407.  Savoir  (strong  verb). 

(a)  Savoir  is  from  sapfre,  through  sapere.  For  ere-oir,  see 
recevoir,  etc. 

(0)  Sachant,  je  sache,  etc. 

The  ch  in  these  words  is  obtained  through  the  gradual  ( con- 
sonification '  of  the  i  in  sapientem,  sapiam. 

In  such  Latin  words  as  these,  where  i  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  i 
is  a  semi-consonant.  It  had  in  Latin  the  sound  of  y  in  English 
yes,  or  j  in  German  ja.  To  represent  this  sound  the  symbol ,;' 
was  introduced  in  late  Latin.  To  this  symbol  was  given  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  sound  it  now  has,  viz.,  that  of  a  soft  aspirated 
sibilant  having  a  corresponding  hard  aspirated  sibilant  ch  (see 
§95). 

0  As  only  similar  consonant  sounds  will  stand  together,  j  in  the 
above  words  underwent  a  further  change,  and  became  ch  between 
»  and  £,     Eventually  the  p  yielded.    Remain  sachant,  sache. 
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§  408.  Seoir,  messeoir,  surseoir,  asseoir,  rasseoir  (strong 

verbs). 

Seoir  and  its  compounds,  messeoir,  surseoir,  asseoir,  rasseoir,  now 
form  perhaps  the  most  irregular  series  of  verbs  in  French. 

Seoir  is  from  sedere,  like  voirt  from  videre. 

In  Old  French,  the  dialectic  differences  which  have  been 
noticed  in  voir,  etc.  (§  390),  were  found  in  this  verb.  In  all  the 
dialects  the  radical  d  vanished  early  in  most  forms ;  the  In- 
finitive was  seoir,  seir,  seer,  etc. 

Assieds,  asseois: 

Only  in  the  Present  tense  Indicative  and  Present  Imperative, 
does  the  radical  d  remain.  The  forms  in  ie  are  those  found  in 
Old  French.  The  e  has  been  diphthonged  like  the  e  of  tenir, 
venir :  je  tiens,  je  mens ;  or  of  acquirir,  j'acquiers  (§  392). 

Asseois  is  of  later  manufacture  ;  it  was  probably  obtained 
directly  from  the  Infinitive  asseoir.  This  certainly  is  true  of 
asseoirai,  mrseoirai,  etc.  Neither  form  is  older  than  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Assoyez  -vous  la.  (Rabelais.) 

Puis  le  chirugien  s'asseoira  sur  le  banc,  vis-a-vis  du  patient. 

(Pare\) 
The  other  forms  of  the  Future  are  also  anomalous.     They 
arise  from  the  attraction  of  the  form  in  ie.     (Compare  tiendrai, 

§  395.) 

In  Old  French  the  Future  was  regularly  asserrai,  surserrai^ 
like  verrai. 

(a)  Seoir. 

Seoir  is  employed  in  two  senses.  It  is  defective  in  both,  but 
more  so  in  one  sense  than  in  the  other. 

1.  Seoir = seat,  has  remaining  : 

Present  Infinitive       seoir 

Present  Indicative       je  sieds,  tu  sieds,  il  sied 

n.  seyons,  v.  seyez,  ils  seient 
Imperative  sieds  (-toi),  seyons-  (nous) 

seyez-(vous) 
Present  Participle      scant 
Past  Participle  sis 

Even  these  forms  are  now  of  very  rare  occurrence."*  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  whole  verb  was  in  common  use. 

*  They  are  given  on  Littr^'s  authority. 
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2.  Seoir=8uity  become,  has  remaining  : 

Prehent  Indicative      il  sied 

Past  Imperfect  ilseyait 

Future        ,,  il  siera 

Present  Conditional  il  sie'rait 

Present  Subjunctive  il  side 

Present  Participle  scant,  seyant 
Seoir  has  no  compound  tenses  in  either  sense. 
Messeoir= not  to  suit,  or  not  to  become,  is  still  rarer. 

O)  Asseoir,  rasseoir. 

Asseoir  and  rasseoir  are  not  at  all  defective.      On  the  con- 
trary, most  of  their  tenses  have  more  than  one  form. 

Indicative         j'assieds  or  j'asseois  or  j'assois 

j'asseyais  or  j'asseoyais 

i'assis 

j'assie'rai,  j'asseyerai,  j'asseoirai,  or  j'assoirai 
Conditional      j'assierais,  j'asseyerais,  j'asseoirais,  or  j'assoirais 
Subjunctive     j'asseye  or  j'asseoye 

j'assisse 
Imperative  assieds,  asseois,  or  assois 

Infinitive  asseoir 

asseyant,  asseoyant,  or  assoyant 
assis. 

J'asseois  or  j1 assois,  yasseoirai  or  j'assoirai,  are  common  in 
familiar  conversation,  but  rare  in  books  : 

II  s'asseoit  ou  me  voilk  (Be&anger.) 

Both  asseoir  and  rasseoir  have  all  their  compound  tenses. 
They  are  usually  reflexive. 

(y)  Surseoir. 

Surseoir  is  not  defective,  but  it  has  no  double  forms  like 
asseoir,  rasseoir. 

Indicative  je  surseois 

je  surseoyais 

je  sursis 

je  surseoirai 
Conditional  je  surseoirais 

Subjunctive  je  surseoye 

je  sursisse 
Imperative  surseois 

Infinitive  surseoir 

Participles  surseoyant 

sursis. 
It  has  all  its  compound  tenses. 
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§  409.  Etre  (strong  verb). 

The  Latin  esse  is  formed  from  two  roots : 

(1)  es,  from  which  come  sum,  es,  est,  mmus,  ero,  ease,  etc. 

(2)  fu,  from  which  come  fui,  for  em,  etc. 

These  two  roots  remain  in  French  '  itre,'  and,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  furnish  all  the  tenses. 

1.  Etre  is  from  esse,  through  Low  Latin  ess#re,  esUre,  and  Old 
French  estre. 

2.  Etant  is  probably  formed  directly  from  estere  and  est  re,  like 
Imperfect  itais. 

3.  EU  is  probably  from  Old  French  verb  ester  (stare).* 

4.  Sum,  ts,  est,  sumus,  estis,  sunt,  have  given  sui(s),  es,  est, 
sommes,  etes,  sont. 

5.  The  Past  Imperfect  f  itais  (Old  French,  estais)  is  probably 
the  regular  Imperfect  of  Old  French  estre, 

6.  The  Past  Simple  fui,  etc.,  has  given  fu(s),  etc. 

7.  The  Future  and  Present  Conditional  are  derived  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  Low-Latin  Infinitive  essere  +  ai  and  ais 
(§  368).  The  Old  French  forms  were  esserai,  esserais,  etc.,  whence 
serai,  serais, 

8.  Present  Subjunctive : 

Latin,     sim,     sis,    sit,    — ,  — ,  sint. 
French,  soi(s),  sois,  soit,  — ,  — ,  soient.f 

9.  Past  Simple  Subjunctive : 
Latin,    fuissem,  fuisses,  etc. 
French,  fusse,     fusses,  etc. 

*  It  is  this  early  mixture  of  the  forms  of  esse  and  stare  which  has 
rendered  impossible  the  separate  existence  of  ester  (see  §  411),  and  has 
made  it  barely  possible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  we  have  stare  in 
etant,  itait,  and  iU,  or  in  iti  alone. 

Brachet  derives  itant,  itais,  directly  from  estre,  and  iti  from  status. 
He  makes  no  attempt  at  explaining  the  introduction  of  iti.  If  itant 
and  itais  come  directly  from  the  Infinitive  itre,  ,why  may  not  a  past 
participle  have  been  so  formed  ? 

Bourguignon  thinks  that  estre  had  a  past  participle  estu,  and  says 
that  it  remains  in  the  patois  of  Lorraine.  This  estu  he  thinks  was 
rejected  for  iti  (stare). 

The  derivation  from  status  leaves  the  impression  that  status  has  been 
added  to  the  different  parts  having  forms  of  esse,  because  esse  has  no  past 
participle.    This  is  doubtful. 

Littrd*  derives  itant,  itais,  iti,  from  stare.  But  he  gives  no  reason 
for  the  neglect  of  the  Old  French  forms  from  esse,  and  the  adoption  of 
others  from  stare. 

f  O.  Paris  and  Brachet  derive  soyons,  soya,  from  siamus,  siatis.  Are 
they  not  rather  of  French  formation  from  Stan  toi  f 
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§  410.  Defective  Verbs  (§  360). 

Verbs  are  defective  from  one  of  two  reasons : 

(1)  The  part  is  wanting  because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
verb,  it  could  not  be  employed.  Ex.,  fattoir,  pleuvoir,  neiger, 
etc.,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  an  Imperative 
Mood,  or  the  usual  first  and  second  persons  of  any  tense. 

(2)  The  parts  wanting  have  been  superseded,  either  entirely 
or  partially,  by  those  of  some  other  verb :  as,  chuf  which  has 
given  way  to  tombe;  clore  to /ermer,  etc.* 

Many  of  the  forms  possessed  by  these  verbs  are  only  found 
in  some  isolated  phrases  or  technical  expressions,  while  others, 
although  not  thus  restricted  in  their  use,  are  more  or  less  aban- 
doned, and  are  only  kept  from  becoming  utterly  obsolete  by 
the  remonstrances  of  grammarians,  f  etc.,  and  the  occasional 
use  to  which  they  are  put  by  modern  writers.  Those  forms 
only  are  given  in  §§  411 — 420,  which  are  tolerably  common  in 
modern  works.  Grammarians  differ  very  much  about  the  less 
common  ones.  In  some  grammars  may  be  found  parts  long 
superseded ;  and  on  the  contrary,  forms  are  declared  to  be  obso- 
lete which  are  necessary,  and  therefore  justifiable. 

§  411.  Ester  (stare). 
Ester  remains  only  in  ester  en  jugement,  to  stand  either  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit.  This  verb  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  seems  to  have  furnished  the  past  participle  of  itre 
(see  §  409).  In  Old  French  the  verb  ester  was  conjugated  in  full, 
but  many  of  its  parts  resembled  those  of  etre  (see  Burguy,  vol.  ii. 

Ep.  276 — 302),  and  this  may  possibly  have  much  to  do  with  its 
aving  been  gradually  dropped.    Hester,  arriter,  where  no  such 
confusion  was  possible,  remain. 

§  411a.  F6rir  (ferire). 
FSrir  remains  only  in  sans  coup  ferir,  without  striking  a  blow* 
Till  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  conjugated  throughout : 
Indicative.  je  fiers  tu  fiers  il  fiert 

nous  f erons        vous  ferez        ils  fierent 
je  ferais,  etc. 
je  feris,  etc. 
je  ferrai,  etc. 
Conditional.       je  ferrais,  etc. 
Subjunctive.       je  fiere,  etc. 

je  ferisse,  etc. 

ferir  ferant  feru 

La  ou  le  soleil  feroit.  (Joinvtlle,  13th  cent.) 

Et  pour  ce  que  je  vous  vois  plus  feru  (epris)  que  la  chose 
ne  vaut.  (Louis  XL,  15th  cent.) 

*  For  general  causes  of  the  death  of  words,  see  Trench's  English  Past 
md  Present,  Chapter  '  Diminutions  of  the  English  Language.' 
■)■  See,  for  instanoe,  La  Br\tyerst 
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It  is  thus  employed  even  by  Moliere. 
Peut-e*tre  en  avez  vous  ddja  feru  quelqu'un. 

(Ecole  des  Femmes,  i.  6.) 

§  412.  06sir  (strong  verb)  (jacere). 

Most  of  the  Old  French  forms  employed  indifferently  e  or  t: 
gesir  or  gisir,  gesant  or  gisant,  etc.  All  the  forms  remaining  in 
Modern  French  have  i.     They  are — 

—  ^  ilglt 

nous  gisons  vous  gisez  ils  gisent 
je  gisais                 tu  gisais  il  gisait 

nous  gisions  vous  gisions  ils  gisaient 

Ci-git  ~  hie  jacet,  here  lies,  is  in  common  use  on  tombstones. 
The  noun  gite,  home,  shelter,  from  Low  Latin  gistum  (same 
root),  is  in  full  use.     It  has  a  corresponding  verb  giter. 

§  413.   OuYr  (weak  verb)  (audire). 

1.  The  olde?  form  of  this  Infinitive  was  cfcr. 

Et  qu'il  vous  plaist  a  oir  ma  priere.       (Couci,  12th  cent.) 
For  au  =  o,  compare  causa,  chose ;  clausus,  clos ;  aurum,  or. 
For  o  =  ou,  compare  laudare,  Old  French  her,  Modern  French 
louer. 

2.  Except  out'r  and  out',  the  various  forms  are  more  or  less 
comic. 

Till  lately  the  verb  was  employed  throughout.  It  was  thus 
conjugated: 

Indicative        j'oi^s)  tu  o'is  .^°?* 

nous    oyons         vous  oyez  ils  oient 

j'oyais,  etc. 
j'ouis,  etc. 
j'orrai,  etc.* 
Conditional     j'orrais,  etc. 
Subjunctive     j'oye,  etc. 

j'ouisse,  etc. 
Impebattve         oyons,  oyez 

ouir 
oyant 
oui 

*  littre'  gives  foirai,  foirais,  but  this  form  is  not  later  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  Compare  fasseoirai,  je  pourvoirai.  etc.,  (§  408,)  which, 
like  foirai,  are  etymologically  incorrect. 

The  0  yes  =  listen,  of  the  English  criers  and  law  courts,  is  from  the 
Anglo-Norman  infinitive  oyer.  Oyer  is  also  employed  in  oyer  et  terminer, 
another  of  the  numerous  law  phrases  which  have  been  handed  down 
unaltered  from  the  Norman. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  there  is  no  trace  of  degradation  in 
the  word : 

Si  j'ofe  maintenant  quelque  bruit,  si  je  vois  cc  soleil. 

(Descartes,  16th  century.) 

Son  sang  criera  vengeance,  et  je  ne  Vorrai  pas. 

(Corneille.) 

Et  je  vous  en  conjure  de  toute  la  devotion  de  mon  ccsur, 
que  nous  oyions  quelque  chose  qu'on  ait  fait  pour  nous. 

(Moliere.) 

On  vit  souffrir  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  mais  on  ne  Vouit  pas  so 
plaindre.  (Bossubt.) 

Des  terres  presque  inconnues  ouXrent  la  parole  de  vie. 

(Massellon.) 

Even  so  late  as  Chateaubriand  we  have — 

On  n'oyait  dans  ce  gounre  de  vapeurs,  que  le  sifflement  du 
vent.  {Italic,  Le  Visuve.) 

§  414.  Chaloir  (strong  verb)  (calSre). 

Chaloir,  to  matter,  to  be  of  importance,  is  almost  obsolete.  It 
was  in  use  till  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  always  been  im- 
personal. 

Indicative        il  chaut 

il  chaloit 
il  chalut 
il  chaudra 
Conditional     il  chaudrait 
Subjunctive     il  chaille 

il  chalut 
Infinitive  chaloir 

Participles         chalant 

chalu 

All  the  compound  tenses  were  in  use. 
II  ne  me  chaudroit.  (Boileau.) 

II  ne  vous  doit  chaloir,  ni  de  qui,  ni  combien.  (Id.) 

J 'en  suis  d'avis  pourtant  qu'il  me  chaille.   (La  Fontaine.) 

Nonchalant,  nonchalance,  nonchalamment,  are  in  common  use; 
the  two  first  even  in  English. 

Souloir  (solere). 

La  Bruyere  (17th  cent.)  includes  souloir  in  a  long  list  of  words 
which  in  his  time  were  archaic. 

"L'usage  a  pre'fe're'  dans  les  verbes  travailler  a  ouwer,  itre 
accoutumS  a  souloir,  convenir  h  duire;  faire  dn  bruit  &  bruire; 
injurier  a  vilaincr"  etc. 

It  occurs  occasionally  in  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  in  the  Imperfect  tense  6nly. 

Chateaubriand  employs  it  in  this  tense. 
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§  415.  Choir,  Schoir,  dtohoir,  mtchoir  (strong  verbs). 

1.  Choir  was  in  full  use  till  the  sixteenth  century. 

Si  un  aveugle  mene  un  autre,  tous  deux  cheent  en  la  fosse. 

(Calvin.) 

Les  resnes  lui  cheurent  des  mains.  (Amyot.) 

Au  pis-aller  n'y  cherroit  qu'une  amende.  (Marot.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  choir  and  chit  seem  alone  to  have 
been  common.  Littre  only  gives  one  other  example,  viz.,  the 
Past  Simple  (Passe*  Defini).  It  is  from  Bossuet :  Cet  insolent 
chut  du  ciel.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purists  of 
the  time,  to  whom  we  owe  the  loss  of  so  many  useful  words, 
had  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  rejected  it  from  their 
vocabulary  ; 

e  Prenez  garde  de  choir:'  facon  de  parlcr  bourgeois,  dit  de 
CaiUeres,  1670. 

2.  The  Future,  cherrai,  icherrai,  dicherrai,  mtcherrai,  are  of 
regular  formation  according  to  the  principle  explained  in  §§  392, 
398.  Compare  verrai,  Littre'  also  gives  choirai,  echoirai,  dtchoirai, 
as  available  forms,  but  they  are  modern,  and  strictly  speaking,  ir- 
regular. The  only  example  he  gives  under  choir,  icnoir,  or  (Hchoir, 
is  one  from  Diderot,  1767.  Je  crois  que  Vfoole  a  beaucoup  dichu, 
et  qxCeUe  (Uchoira  davantage.  Compare  asseoirai,  pourvoirai,  etc. 
(§408). 

3.  To  meschiant,  the  now  obsolete  Present  Participle  of  mi- 
choir  >  to  have  ill  luck,  we  owe  michant.  The  sense  is :  (1)  to 
have  bad  luck ;  (2)  to  be  good  for  nothing ;  (3)  to  be  wicked.  (See 
Position  of  Adjectives  in  Syntax.) 

§  416.   Bruire  (weak  verb),  (to)  rustle. 

Tho  existing  forms,  bruyant,  U  bruit,  ils  bruyent,  U  bruyait,  its 
bruyaient,  etc.,  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  bruissant,  il 
bruisse,  ils  bruissent,  U  bruissaU,  ils  bruissaient,  etc,  (See  faillir, 
vHvr,  etc.,  §  388.)    Compare: 

Les  serpents  a  sonnettes  bruyaient  de  toutes  parts. 

(Chateaubriand.) 

La  ville  bruissaU  a  sea  pieds  comme  une  ruche  pleine. 

(LAMARTIN&) 

Bruyant,  noisy,  is  common  as  an  adjective.  Compare  also 
bruit,  noise. 

§  416a.   Braire  (weak  verb),  (to)  bray. 

Braire,  bruyant,  je  brais,  — ,  brait. 
The  tenses  are  formed  regularly  from  the  existing  principal 
parts. 
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§  417.   Sonrdre  (weak  verb)  (swgSre). 

Sourdre  is  a  doublet  of  surgir.  Surgir  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century :  sourdre  is  the  Old  French  form.  It  is  rare  even  in  the 
following  parts: 

Indicative.  U  sourd  Us  sourdent 

U  sourdait  Us  sourdaient 

U  sourdit  Us  sourdirent 

U  sourdra  Us  sourdront 

Conditional.  U  soudrait  Us  sourdraient 

Subjunctive.  U  sourde  Us  sourdent 

U  sourdit  Us  sourdissent 

Present  Participle,      sourdant 

Infinitive.  sourdre 

Des  eaux  chaudes  qui  sourdent  (jaillissent)  aux  rives  de  la 
mer.  (Malherbe.) 

La  sourdait  une  eau  qui  avait  la  propriete  de  rajeunir. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

De  cette  grace  sourdit  une  dispute. 

(St.  Simon.) 

Nous  entendrons  ces  millions  de  morts  sourdre  confinement 
dansleurs  sepulcres.  (V.  Hugo.) 

Sors,  the  old  Past  Participle,  has  left  a  feminine  form  em- 
ployed as  a  noun :  source. 

§  418.   Soudre  (strong  verb)  (solvere). 

1.  Soudre  (English,  solve)  was  in  common  use  till  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  conjugation  was  like  that  of  the  compound  which 
has  displaced  it  in  Modern  French,  viz.,  risoudre. 

Leaict  Panurge  solut  tres  bien  le  probleme.  (Rabelais.) 
Now  it  is  employed  in  Infinitive  only,  and  even  there  rarely. 

2.  In  Old  French,  soudre,  absoudre,  dissoudre,  risoudre,  had 
each  two  Past  Participles,  one  in  -sols  or  -sous,  the  other  in  -solu. 
Absoudre  and  dissoudre  have  adopted  the  form  in  sous.  Besoudre 
has  both  risous  and  risolu.  But  the  meaning  is  different.  Besous 
is  confined  to  the  meaning  of  '  changed  into,'  Le  brouillard  s'est 
rteous  en  pluie. 

Dissolu,  absolu,  are  employed  as  adjectives :  un  homme  dissolu, 
un  pouvoir  absolu* 

Strangely  enough,  the  French  forms  which  least  resemble  the 
Latin,  alone  restore  in  the  feminine  the  t  of  the  Latin : 

dissous  dissoute 

absous  absouto 

dissolu  dissolue 

absolu  absolue 

re'solu  resolue 

R&sous  is  not  employed  in  feminine. 
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§  419.  Frire  (weak  verb). 
Frire,  — ,  je  fris,  — ,  frit. 

The  tenses  are  formed,  regularly  from  the  existing  principal 
parts. 

§  419a.  Issir  (weak  verb)  (exire). 
This  veub  was  in  use  till  the  sixteenth  century. 

Et  issirent  .  .  .  tous  ceux  de  Londres. 

(Fboissart,  15th  cent.) 

Non  que  j'eusse  opinion  qu'il  pust  issir  de  moy,  chose  qui 
meritat  d'etre  mise  devant  vos  yeux. 

(Amyot,  16th  cent.) 

The  Past  Participle  issu  alone  remains. 

§  420.  Tistre  and  tisser  (weak  verbs). 

Tistre  is  the  regular  form  obtained  from  foxfire.    It  has  only 
left  tissti. 

Moi  seule,  j'ai  tissu  le  lien  malheureux.  (Racine.) 

Tes  jours  furent  tissus  de  gloire  et  d'infortune. 

(Lamartine.) 

Tisser  has  taken  its  place. 


S7« 
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Chapter  IV. — Adverbs, 
§  421.  Adrerbs  of  Time. 


quand 
demain 

bier 

avant-hier 

Ion 
alore 
pals 
d&s  lors 

deja 

aprta 

ensnite 

enfin 

tonjours 

tdt 

bientdt 

plus  tdt 

tantdt 

tord 

t6t  ou  tard 

tout  de  suite 

tandis 

depuis 

souvont 

enooro 

nagudre 

jadis 

autrefois 


when 
to-morrow 
yesterday 
the  day  before 
yesterday 

then 

from  that  time 
already 

y  afterwards 

at  length 
always 


i 


soon 

soon er 

by -and -by 

late 

sooner  or  later 

immediately 

whilst 

since 

often 

still,  again,  yet 

formerly 


qnelqnefois 
tout  k  lTienre 
avant 
ce  matin 
ce  soir 

de  bonne  heure 
de  meilleure\ 
henre  J 
aossitot  ] 
sur-le-cbampV 
tout  de  suite) 
longtemps 
aujourd'iiui 

m 

auparavant 

parfois 

en  meme  temps 

derni&rement 

desormais      \ 

dorenavant    j" 

pr£sentemcnt) 

k  present       f 

maintenant    f 

actuellement 

jamais 

ne  .  .  jamais 

a  jamais 

toujours 

pour  tonjours 


sometimes 

presently 

before 

this  morning 

this  evening 

early 

earlier 


immediately 

a  long  time  • 

to-day 

before 

sometimes 

at  the  same  time 

lately 

henceforth 


now 

at  this  very  time 

ever 

never 

for  ever 


etc**  €vC* 
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y 

lk 

•      • 

1C1 

pres 

aupr&s 

ici  pres 

proche 

loin 

d'ou 

en 

d'ici 

par  ici 
parl& 
ailleurs 
la-bas 
en  haut 
enbas 
&  droite 
a  gauche 
k  cote 
dessus 
en  dessus 


i 


where 
>  there 

here 
near 

near 


§  422.  Adverbs  of  Place. 


{ 


far 

whence 
hence 
thence 


from  here,  hence   autre  part 

4lL*«     .^ •  ft 


I  under 
>  outsidt 

\  inside 

r  before 

-denize  }  ***** 


dessous 
en  dessous 
dehors 
au  dehors 
en  dehors 
dedans 
au  dedans 
en  dedans 
devant 
par-devant 
derriere 
par 


this  way 

that  way 

ehewliere 

yonder 

above 

below 

on  the  right 

on  the  left 

by  the  side  of 

above 


en  ^rrifire 
en  avant 

partout 
c&  et  la 
deca  et  dela 


elseichere 
backward 
forward 

everywhere 
here  and  there 
up  and  down 


etc.,  etc. 


dela,  au  deli    on  that  side 
alentour        ) 
tout  autour   )  around 
nulle  part         nowhere 
la  dedans  within 

jusqu'ou  howfar 


§  428.  Adverbs  of  Number. 


premiereinent      first 
deuxiemement  )  „ 

secondement     )  8econdlV 

troisiemement      thirdly 
quatrtemejnent    fourthly 
cinquiemement    fifthly 


flixiemement     sixthly 
septi&nement  seventhly 
line  fois 
deux  fois 
trois  fois 
cent  fois 
etc.,  etc. 


once 

twice 

three  times 

a  hundred  times 
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comma 

comment 

combien 

beaucoup 

pins 

davantage 

ne  .  .  .  guere 

trop 

tant 


§  424.  Adverbs  of  Quality  and  Manner,  ere 

\rery 
quite 


as 

how 

how  much 
much 


autani 


81 

assez 

pen 

moins 

presque 

bien 

mal 

&  bon  marche 

p§le-mele 


more 

not  much 

too  much 

so  much, 

so  many 

as  much 

as  many 

so,  so  much 

enough 

Utile 

less 

almost 

veil 

badly 

cheaply 

confusedly 


tres 
fort 

tout  a  fait 
environ 
a  pea  pres 
ainsi 
aussi 

egalement 
plutdt 
an  plus 
tout  an  plus 
au  moins 
settlement 
ne  . . .  que 
meme 
volontiers 
&  dessein, 
expres 
par  hasard 
tout  &  coup 


i 


about 

thus 
also 
equally 
rather 


r  at  the  most 
at  the  least 

|  only 


even 


willingly 

r  on  purpose 

accidentally 
suddenly 


eiCm  f    Cvvi 


§  425.  Adverbs  of  Affirmation  and  Negation. 


i 


yes 


OU1 

si 

certes  \ 

certainement  >  certainly 
assortment    / 
vraiment  truly 

sans  doute        without  doubt 
wt-dtre  perhaps 


non  no 

ne  not 

nullement  by  no  means 
ne  . . .  pas  (§  484)     not 

ne  .  . .  point  not  (not  at  all) 

ne  .  .  .  rien  nothing 

ne  .  .  .  jamais  never 

ne  •  • .  plus  no  more 


etc9  etc. 
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§  426.  Formation  of  Adverbs. 

A.  Adverbs  have  been  obtained  from  Latin  particles,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without,  composition  with  other 
particles,  etc.  :  ou,  loin,  tandis,  souvent,  done,  mieux,  non,ne, 
la,  quandj  y,  hier,  mal,  id,  devant,  demain,  derriere,  dessous, 
depuis,  dessus,  assez,  ensemble,  etc. 

B.  Adverbs  have  been  obtained  from  nouns  and  adjectives : 

i.  Adverbs  obtained  from  oblique  case  (mostly  accusative) 
of  nouns  or  of  adjectives,  without  preposition : 

(1)  Bos,  bon,  chaud,  clair,  expres,  haut,  mauvais,  sextl, 
vite,  href,  faux,  vrai. 

(2)  Moult,  (archaic)  peu,  trop. 
(8)  Encore,  hrs. 

ii.  Adverbs  obtained  from  oblique  cases  of  nouns  and 
adjectives  with  accompanying  prepositions — mostly  de,  a,  en, 
par: 

de  cote,  dejour,  davantage,  (d'avantagc),  dV accord, 
dpresent,  a  droite,  a  gauche,  a  Vanglaise,  a  Vavenir,  a  cole, 
a  peine,  a  midi,  a  Tinstant,  alors,  aval,  a  reculons,  etc* 
environ,  en  vain,  en  face,  en  retard,  en  rente,  ensuite,  etc. 
parmi,  parfois,  etc. 

iii.  Adverbs  formed  by  repetition  of  nouns :   cote  a  cote, 
tete  a  tete,  vis-a-vis ,  etc. 

C.  Adverbs  have  been  obtained  by  composition  of  feminine 
adjectives  with  -ment.  This  suffix  has  its  origin  in  mente 
(with  a  mind),  the  ablative  case  of  the  Latin  feminine  sub- 
stantive mem  (§  485).  This  is  tlie  only  living  mode  of  forming 
adverbs, 

premier  premUrement 

heureux  heureusement 

doux  doucement 

attentif  attentivement 

vvC ,  eiCj 
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Sjxcial  Rules  and  Exceptions  (§  435). 

(a)  Adjectives  in  -ant  and  -nit*  form  their  adverbs  in 
-(tinmen t  and  -eminent  respectively :  as,  constant,  constant- 
wait ;  evident ,  evidemment. 

(0)  Adjectives  in  t,  m,  e,  now  drop  the  e  mute  of  the 
feminine:  thns  vrai  makes  vraiment;  absolu,  absolument; 
m  odere,  mode  re  men  t. 

Bat  beau,  nouveau,  fou,  mou  (§  147),  regularly  form  their 
responding  adverbs  from  the  feminines  belle,  nouvelle,  folle, 
molle.  Gai  still  makes  gaiement  or  gaiment;  du  makes 
dument;  ossidu,  assidument  (§  56.  iv.) ;  impuni  makes 
impuncment. 

(y)  Traitreusemcnt  (treacherously),  gentiment  (prettily), 
brievement  (briefly),  are  anomalous  forms. 

(8)  The  following  Adjectives  now  take  an  acute  accent 
over  the  final  e  when  -ment  is  added : — 


commode 

easy 

commodementt 

easily 

conforme 

suitable 

conformement 

suitably 

aveugle 

blind 

aveuglement  { 

blindly 

£norme 

enormous 

enormement 

enormously 

immense 

immense 

immensement 

immensely 

bpiniatre 

obstinate 

opiniatfement 

obstinately 

uniforme 

uniform 

uniforme'ment 

uniformly 

commnn 

common 

commandment 

commonly 

confus 

confused 

confusement 

confusedly 

obscur 

obscure 

obsenrement 

obscurely 

precis 

precise 

precisement 

precisely 

profond 

profound 

profond£ment 

profoundly 

importun 

importunate 

importun^ment 

importunately 

expres 

express 

expressement 

expressly 

*  But  lent,  slow,  and  present,  follow  the  general  rule. 

^hese  must  not  be  confused  with  such  words  as  assurement  from 
tuurte,  where  the  e  of  the  feminine  has  dropped  out* 
ughment  a*  blindness, 
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§  427.  Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

Some  Adverbs  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison.     Like 
Adjectives,  they  are  compared  by  the  help  of  pins  or  moins : 
doucenient  plus  doucenient  le  plus  doucemcnt 

moins  doucenient  Is  moins  doucement 

The  following  Adverbs  are  anomalous.     (Compare  adjec- 
tives, §  191.) 

beaucoup  much  plus  le  plus 

mal  badly  pis  le  pis 

peu  Utile  moins  le  moins 

bien  "well  mieux  le  mieux 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
§  428.  Domain,  le  lendemain. 

Demain  is  from  de,  and  mane,  morning.  In  le  lendemain,  the 
morrow,  the  article  occurs  twice.  Till  the  fifteenth  century  thia 
word  wa3  correctly  written  Vendemain  (le  en  demain), 

L'endemain,  ils  se  desancrerent.  (Froissart.) 

Till  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  sometimes  written  in  the 
old  and  correct  way,  sometimes  as  now.  Compare  le  lierre, 
ivy  (Lat.  hedcra),  till  the  fifteenth  century  written  without  I: 
feuUlage  de  yeire. 

§  429.  NagnSre,  nagueres. 

Nagufo-e  or  naguhres  is  an  adverb  compound,  ne}  a  and  guhre. 
Gukrc  =  beaueonp.  Hence  naguere  =  n'a  beaucoup.  The  whole 
phrase  would  stand  thus  in  Modern  French  il  n'y  a  pas  beaucoup 
de  temps. 

Gu&re,  or  gubres,  is  only  employed  now  with  a  negative  meaning, 
but  originally  guere  had  affirmative  force  only.  Compare  jamais 
rien,  personne,  etc.  (§  434). 

Seigneur  d'une  ville  non  gucres  grande. 

(Amyot,  16th  cent.) 
Je  ne  suis  pas  homme  qui  me  laisse  gueres  garotter  le  juge- 
ment.  (Montaigne,  16th  cent.) 

§  430.  Anjonrd'hni. 

AujonroVhui  =  au  jour  de  hui:  hui  is  hodie  (to-day),    Henco 
aujourd'hui  =  at  the  day  of  to-day.    Till  the  sixteenth  century 
hui  (hodie)  was  freely  employed  by  itself : 
Qu'il  sort  ainsi  plus  tost  huy  que  demain. 

(Maeot,  16th  cent.) 
It  is  so  employed  by  La  Fontaine :  Dans  dix  moia  d'hui. 
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§  431.  Jamais,  jadis,  a  jamais,  d$iL 

Ja  in  each  of  these  words  is  Latin  jam  (now).  Ja  was  often 
used  by  itself  in  Old  French.  It  is  so  employed  by  La  Fontaine : 
Je  l'ai  ja  dit  d 'autre  facpn. 

Jamais  is  sometimes  found  in  two  distinct  words  in  Old 
French : 

Ja  de  mon  cuer  n'istra  (ne  sortdra)  mat*  la  semblance. 

Coucy,  12th  cent) 
DSjd,  already  =  des  ja : 
Desja  y  avait  cinq  ou  six  enseignes  du  roi. 

(Commines,  15th  cent) 

§  432.  Or,  lors,  lors  de,  lorsque,  Ion  meme  que,  des  lo'rs, 

desormais,  dorenavant,  encore, 

All  have  their  origin  in  hora,  heure : 

Or  =  heure.  Lors  =  Vkeure.  Lars  de  =  Vheure  de.  Dks  lots 
-  dks  Vheure.  Alors  =  a  Vheure.  Dorinavant  (Old  French, 
d'ore  en  avaiU)  —  de  cette  heure  en  avant.  Disormais  (Old 
French,  dh  or  nvais  =  de  cette  heure  en  avant. 

Encore  (Old  French,  anc  ore)  =  cette  heure.    Encore  now  means 

(1)  a  cette  heure:  Cela  dit,  maitre  loup  s'enfuit,  et  court  encore* 

(2)  De  nouveau :  J'ai  couru  une  fois,  et  je  courrai  encore. 

§  433.  Devant  and  avant. 

Devant  is  mainly  used  in  opposition  to  derriere,  as  an  adverb 
of  place,  and  avant  in  opposition  to  apres,  as  an  adverb  of  time; 
but  they  often  interchange.  This  is  true  whether  the  words  are 
employed  as  simple  prepositions,  as  adverbs,  as  conjunctions 
witn  que,  as  substantives,  or  as  adjectives. 
Avant,  used  of  place  : 
Mettre  la  fin  avant  le  commencement  (LtttriS.) 

N'allons  point  plus  avant,  demeurons,  chere  Oenone. 

(Racine.) 
Quelques-uns,  passant  plus  avant,  ont  declare,  etc. 

(Pascal.) 
Allez  en  avant.    En  avant,  marche.     L'avant-br&s.     U avant- 
garde,  etc. 

Devant,  used  of  time  (more  rare) : 
Une  Constance  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  comme  devant. 

(Hamilton.) 
Si  comme  devant  il  vous  faut  encore  suivre,  j'y  consens. 

(MoLikRE ' 
Un  peu  devant  sa  mort  (Bossubt.  : 

Devant  ce  temps  (vingt  ans)  Ton  est  enfant.         (Pascal., 
Comme  nous  avons  dit  ci-devant,  (Littre\) 

Un  ci-devant  noble. 
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§  434.  Negation. 

In  Latin,  ne  is  essentially  the  negative  particle,  all  other  nega- 
tives contain  it :  nuUus,~neq\ie,  nee,  neuter,  non,  nisi,  nihil,  nun- 
quam,  nemo,  nusquam,  nolo,  etc. 

The  French  ne,  obtained  from  Latin  non,  is  similarly  the 
particle  to  the  influence  of  which  all  negatives  can  be  traced ; 
unless  we  except  ni,  nul,  non,  which  are  derived  directly  from 
Latin  nee,  nuUus,  non.* 

If  such  words  as  pas,  point,  personne,  rien,  jamais,  etc.,  have 
any  negative  force,  it  is  only  by  long  association  with  ne,  and  by 
being  constantly  added  to  strengthen  it.  They  are  by  nature 
affirmative,  and  can  regain  their  affirmative  meaning.  Moreover, 
n3gation  can  be  expressed  by  ne  only. 

pas,  a  step  Lat.  passus  (p.  38,  note.) 

point,  a  point  ,,   punctum 

rien,  a  thing  ,,    rem 

personne,  a  person  „    persona 

goutte,  a  drop  ,,    gutta 

mie  (archaic),  a  crumb    „    mica 
jamais,  ever  ,,    jam  magis 

aucun,  some  one  ,,    aliquis  units 

Compare  English,  not  a  jot,  not  a  bit,  etc.,  not  to  care  &  straw, 
not  to  care  a  button,  etc. 

§  435.  Adverbs  in  -ment. 

The  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  adverbs  in  -ment  (§  426)  are 
formed  from  the  feminine  of  the  corresponding  adjective,  admit 
of  various  explanations — as  usual  each  'irregularity'  has  a 
raison  d'etre. 

(1)  '  Adjectives  in  -ant,  -ent,  form  their  adverbs  in  -amment, 
-eminent  respectively;  constant,  constamment;  Evident,  6vidcm~ 
ment.9 

Adjectives  in  -ant,  -ent,  are  from  Latin  participial  forms  m 
-antem,  -entem.  Such  words  in  Old  French  had  but  one  form  for 
the  masculine  and  feminine  (§  207). 

Blanche  (elle)  fut  et  vermeiile  etplaisansf  a  devise. 

(Berte,  13th  cent.) 
(II  y)  avoit  une  escarboucle  ardant. 

(Eomancero,  12th  cent.) 
With  -ment  added  this  form  was  maintained. 

Je  le  connois  evidanment.  (Lai  d1  Amours,  13th  cent.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  those 
adverbs  under  the  rule,  which  was  then  almost  general  (§  207), 
viz.,  that  of  adding  e  to  all  feminine  adjectives ;  then  only  we 
find  the  form  in  -entement. 

*  Compare  English  none,  naugJU,  nor,  neither,  never,  etc.,  in  which  the 
Old  English  ne  also  enters, 
t  §  210.  2. 
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A  return  was  eventually  made  to  the  older  form ;  assimilation 
has  supervened,  and  the  forms  appear  as  now. 

Lentement  is  quite  regular ;  the  adjective  is  lent,  from  lentus, 
lenta* 

(2)  Trattrcu8ement  was  regularly  formed  from  the  adjective 
traitrcux,  feminine  traitrcuse,  which  has  been  displaced  by  the 
substantive  forms  traitrc,  traitresse  (§  229). 

(3)  Oentiment  is  from  gentU  and  ment.  As  gentil  is  from  gen- 
ii! i#y  tho  feminine  was  like  the  masculine  in  Old  French  (compare 
above,  and  §  207).  The  consonant  I  is  very  weak  and  is  apt  to 
drop  out  in  pronunciation.     (Compare  §  116.  6.) 

(4)  Brievement  is  from  the  adjective  brief,  brieve  (Lat.  brevis), 
a  dialectic  variation  of  brcf,  breve.  The  Old  French  adverb  was 
bricment  -  brie(f)ment.     (Compare  above.) 

5.  Some  adjectives  in  e  mute  take  an  acute  accent  when  -ment 
is  addod  (§  420).  As  explained  in  §  81,  c  is  now  sounded  or  not, 
according  to  tho  necessities  of  tho  case. 

Adverbs  form  a  good  illustration.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we 
havo  complete  elision  of  tho  e,  at  the  other  its  accentuation : 

waic9  traiment:  elided  e 

gai,  gaiment  or  gaiement :  silent  e — may  be  elided  or  not 

rfoieor,  douccment :  silent  e 

h*tef  lestemmt,  sounded  c  ( je) 

commode,  commod6mcnti     sounded  e  {He).  + 

*  Prisentement  is  more  difficult  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
usage  in  Old  French  of  present  as  a  substantive,  en  present  —  presente, 
the  common  form  in  Latin.  In  any  case  it  is  anterior  to  the  sixteenth 
contury.  Is  it  the  Latin  ablative  imported,  tel  quel,  and  -ment  added  ? 
V4h6>nentc»icnt  would  seem  to  be  of  this  origin. 

t  Many  an  e  which  is  no>y  silent  was  distinctly  pronounced  in  Old 
and  Middle  French  (§  81).  We  have  not  much  direct  evidence  of  the 
value  attached  to  the  medial  e  in  Old  French.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  its  pronunciation  depended  more  upon  the  position  of  the  tonic 
accent,  than  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  consonants  after  it. 
When  e  bore  the  tonic  accent,  whether  it  ended  the  syllable  as  dete,  or 
was  followed  by  a  consonant  as  in  dctie,  debte,  no  doubt  the  sound  was 
that  of  the  modern  6  or  e.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  accent  in  these  adverbs.  We  owe  it,  to  all  appearance, 
to  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  tho  c  for  the  sake  of  the  consonants.  We 
find  the  connecting  link  in  such  words  as  gouvernement^  lestement,  etc., 
where  c  is  not  accented,  but  yet  is  distinctly  sounded  as  *  in  je. 

It  is  a  common  habit  with  Englishmen  (and  no  doubt  a  natural  one) 
to  give  the-sound  i  {ttf)  instead  of  e  {je).     The  6  in  communement,  etc., 

'•ms,  so  to  speak,  to  be  an  illustration  in  France  of  the  English  mistake, 
not  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  older  speech. 
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Chapter  V. — Prepositions. 

Many  words  are  Adverbs  or  Prepositions  according  to 
use.  Many  Prepositions,  with  que  added,  form  Conjunc- 
tions. 

§  436.  Prepositions  which  may  be  said  to  govern  the 
Accusative : 


a 

to,  at 

malgre* 

in  spite  of 

apres 

after 

moyennant 

by  means  of 

a  travers 

through 

nonobstant 

notwithstanding 

attenant 

close  to 

outre 

besides 

attendu 

in  consideration  of 

par 

by 

avant 

before 

par-del& 

beyond 

avec 

with 

par-dec^a 

on  this  side 

chez 

at  the  house  of 

par-dessus 

over 

contre 

against 

par-dessous  under 

dans 

in 

par- devant 

before 

depuis 

since 

par- derriere  behind 

derriere 

behind 

parmi 

among 

des 

from 

pendant 

durinj 

devant 

before 

pour 

for 

durant 

during 

proche 

near 

derriere 

behind 

sans 

without 

en 

in 

sauf 

save 

entre 

between 

selon 

according  to 

envers 

towards 

sous 

under 

environ 

about 

suivant 

according  to 

excepte* 

) 

suppose* 

supposing 

(fors) 

V  except 

sur 

upon 

hormis 

)    \ 

touch ant 

concerning 

bors 

outside 

vers 

towards 

etc.,  etc. 
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§  487.  Prepositional  expressions  which  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  Genitive : 


(a.)  k  cause  de 
a  cdte*  de 
a  d6faut  de 
k  force  de 
k  la  faveur  de 
k  la  maniere  de 
k  la  mode  de 
a  la  merci  de 
an  de9a  de 
an  defaut  de 
an  dela  de 
an  dessus  de 
an  devant  de 
au  lieu  de 
au  milieu  de 
au  moyen  de 
au  niveau  de 
au  p£ril  de 
au  prix  de 
au  risque  de 
au  depens  do 
en  dec,a  de 
en  d^pit  de 
en  faveur  de 
en  presence  de 
faute  de 
hors  de 
pour  1'amoar  de 


(/J.)  k  couvert  do 
k  l'abri  de 
loin  de 


on  account  of 

by  tlie  side  of 

in  tlie  place  of 

by  dint  of 

by  means  of 

in  the  manner  of 

after  the  fashion  of 

at  the  mercy  of 

on  this  side  of 

in  the  place  of 

on  that  side  of 

upon,  on  the  top  of 

before,  in  front  of 

instead  of 

in  the  middle  of 

by  means  of 

even  to,  at  the  level  of 

at  tlie  peril  of 

at  the  price  of 

at  the  risk  of 

at  the  expense  of 

on  this  side  of 

in  spite  of 

by  favour  of 

in  presence  of 

for  want  of 

out  of 

for  the  sake  of 

€vC»  y   €vC* 

secure  from 
sheltered  from 
far  from 
etc*}  etc* 
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(y.)  k  regard  de 

with  regard  to 

k  l'insu  de 

unknown  to 

k  rebours  de 

contrary  to 

tout  anpres  do 

close  to 

vis- k- vis  de 

opposite  to 

etc.,  etc. 

(8).    k  l'exception  de 

except 

k  l'exclusion  de 

excepting 

k  la  reserve  de 

except 

au  dedans  de 

within 

an  dehors  de 

without 

an  dessous  de 

under 

anpres  de 

near 

autour  de 

around 

an  travers  de 

through 

anx  environs  de 

round  about 

le  long  de 

along 

pres  de 

near 

k  la  reserve  de 

excepting  that 

2tt 


exc*,  etc* 

§  488.  Formation  of  Prepositions. 
Prepositions  like  Adverbs  have  been  obtained  from  various 
sources : 

1.  Directly  from  Latin  Prepositions,  sometimes  without 
composition  :  sans,  pour,  entre,  en,  sur,  de,  a,  par,  etc. ;  some- 
times with  composition :  dans,  depuis,  avant,  parmi,  des, 
dernere,  dessus,  dessous,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  From  oblique  cases  of  Nouns  and  Adjectives:  sometimes 
with,  sometimes  without,  composition  with  de,  a,  etc. :  chez, 
malgre,  vis-a-vis,  sauf,  loin  de,  au  dedans  de,  vis-a-vis  de,  etc. 

3.  From  French  Nouns  and  Adjectives  :  au  lieu  de,  au  has 
de,  a  cause  de,  le  long  de,  enfaveur  de,  a  la  merci  de,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  From  the  Imperative  Mood :  void,  voila. 

5.  From  the  Past  Participle  used  absolutely:  excepts, 
attendu,  vu,  hormis  (§  456.  4). 

6.  From  the  Present  Participle  used  absolutely :  touchant, 
pendant,  suivant,  moyennant,  nonobstant. 


Chapter  VI. — Cohjttnctions. 
§  489.  Conjunctions  are  of  two  kinds  : 

1.  Co-ordinate,  which  join  words  and  sentences,  but  do  Ut>L 
influence  mood. 

2.  Subordinate,  which  join   sentences   and  do  influence 

§  440.  The  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions  are — 


et  .  .  .  et 
on  ...  on 
ni  .  .  .  ni 

non  Heulemeni  . 

both  ,  .  ,  a 

either  .  .  . 

neither  .  . 

.  mate  encore    not  only  , 

n^anmoins     i 
cependant     ) 

nevertheless 

car  for 

etc.,  etc. 
§  441.  The  Subordinate  Conjunctions  are  conveniently  di- 
vided into  Conditional,  Concessive,  Consecutive,  Final,  Tem- 
poral, Causal,  Comparative.  Most  of  these  may  be  again 
divided  into  those  with  which  the  Indicative  or  Conditional 
is  usual,  and  those  with  which  the  Subjunctive  is  usual 
ft  467). 

CONDITIONAL. 
Indicative  Mood. 
u  condition  que,  on  condition  that  sinon  que,  if  not  that 

«i,  if 

Subjunctive  Mood, 
II  moiiis  que,  unless  ponrvu  qne,  provided  that 

can  que,  in  caxe  that  au  cas  qne,  in  case  that 

que,  whether  suppose  que,  supposing  that 

afore  auxiliaries),  if  pour  pen  que,  provided  that 


§441. 
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CONCESSIVE. 
Subjunctive  Mood. 
nonobstant  que,  although  quoique,  although 

bien  que,  although  encore  que,  even  though 

pour  peu  que,  however  little  si  pen  que,  however  little 

CONSECUTIVE. 
Indicative  Mood. 
que,  that  de  maniere  que,  so  that 

de  sorte  que,  so  that 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
de  maniere  que,  so  that  de  sorte  que,  so  that 

FINAL. 
Subjunctive  Mood. 
pour  que,  in  order  that  afin  que,  in  order  that 

de  peur  que,  for  fear  th  de  crainte  que,  lest 

que,  that 

TEMPORAL. 
Indicative  Mood. 
apres  que,  after  that  aussitot  que,  as  soon  as 

de3  que,/rowi  tJie  moment  that     d'abord  que,  as  soon  as 
depuis  que,  since  lorsque,  when 

qusmd,' when  pendant  que,  while 

tandis  que,  whilst  tant  que,  as  long  as 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
avant  que,  before  that  jusqu'a  ce  que,  until 

en  attendant  que,  until 

CAUSAL. 
Indicative  Mood. 

i 

a  cause  que,  on  account  of  parce  que,  because 

attendu  que,  seeing  tliat  d'autant  que,  inasmuch  as 

puisque,  since  comme,  as 
vu  que,  seeing  that 

—  ■     ^  ■  ,  ■    -  — .  ■ ,  ■   ^  ■■»■  — — ^— »■■  i  ■  ■  1 1        i        ■      ■■—■■-       ■■-■  ■  ■  ■  ■       ■  ■■■-■■ 

*  Some  Conjunctions  take  the  Infinitive  with  de,  but  this  depends 
upon  construction. 
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COMPARATIVE. 

Indicative  Mood. 
ainsi  que,  as  ttell  as  ainsi  que,  as 

de  m£me  que,  as,  in  the  same  way  a  mesnre  que,in  proportion  as 
autant  que,  as  much  as  an  lieu  que,  instead  of 

oomme  si,  as  if  suivant  que,  in  consequence  of 

selon  que,  according  as 


Chapter  VII. — Interjections. 

§  442.  Interjections,  as  the  name  implies,  are  words 
thrown  into  a  sentence  without  influencing  its  construction* 
They  express : 

Grief :  alas !  helas !  ate  !  oh !  etc. 
Joy:  ah!  bon!  hurrah!  etc. 
Surprise:  ah!  oh!  hetn!  etc. 
Doubt:  bah! 

Disgust :  fit  fi  done !  pouh  ! 
Silence :  chut!  st! 
Laughter :  ah,  ah  !  hi,  hi!  oh,  oh ! 

etc.,  etc. 

Various  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  etc.,  are  employed  ad 
Interjections : 

bien  1  a  la  bonne  heure  1  bravo  1  well  done  !  all  right ! 

allons  !  courage !  en  avont !  come!  cheer  up!  forwards! 

ciel  t  mis£ricorde !  O  heavens  !  mercy  ! 

au  feu  !  an  secours  !  au  voleur  t  fire  !  help  !  stop  thief  I 
tiens  1  quoi  1  vraiment  1  par  exemple  1  here  !  what !  indeed  ! 

gare !  mind  !  look  out ! 

lilence  I  paix  I  be  quiet!  silence!  hush! 

etc.,  etc. 
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BOOK  IV.— SYNTAX. 

§  443. — Syntax  treats  of  sentences.* 

A  sentence  is  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  expresses  but  one  thought,  and  has  but 
one  finite  verb. 

Two  parts  are  necessary  to  every  simple  sentence  : 

A  grammatical  subject,  of  which  something  is  said  (pre- 
dicated) ; 

A  grammatical  predicate,  which  says  (predicates)  some- 
thing of  the  subject. 

All  other  words  found  in  the  simple  sentence  are  only 
extensions  of  either  the  grammatical  subject  or  of  the  gram- 
matical predicate. 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
sentences. 

Of  these,  one  is  the  principal  sentence,  the  others  are 
co-ordinate  or  subordinate. 

A  co-ordinate  sentence  depends  for  its  complete  sense 
upon  the  principal  sentence,  but  is  not  dependent  upon  it  for 
its  construction.  A  subordinate  sentence  depends  upon  the 
principal  sentence,  both  for  its  complete  sense  and  for  its 
construction. 


*  In  nearly  all  French  Grammars,  if  not  quite  all,  "  Uses  of  Words  " 
appear  under  "  Syntax."  This  is  open  to  serious  objection  in  itself, 
and  is  moreover  contrary  to  the  practice  followed  in  the  Grammars 
of  other  languages.  Some  uses  of  words  are  most  conveniently  placed 
under  Accidence  ;  a  few  are  on  the  border-land  between  Accidence  and 
Syntax,  and  are  perhaps  more  conveniently  placed  with  the  latter  ;  by 
far  the  largest  number  find  their  natural  place  in  a  Dictionary. 

U 
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Chapter  I. — Agreemekt. 

FIRST  COSCORD :  THE  VERB  AND  ITS  SUBJECT. 

§  444.  General  Rule. 
The  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  *  in  number  and  person : 

Je  parlera*  I  shall  speak 

Tu  parleros  Thou  wilt  speak 

II  parlerci  He  will  speak 

Nous  parlero/ts  We  shall  speak 

Yous  parlem  Ton  will  speak 

Us  parleront  They  will  speak 

On  eleva  nne  chapelle  en  commemoration  de  cet  evene- 
ment.  They  raised  a  chapel  in  commemoration  of  this 
event.  (Pascal.) 

Je  viens  k  yous  ;  car  enfiu  aujourd'hui  si  vous  m'aban- 
domiez,  quel  sera  mon  appni  ?  I  come  to  you ;  for  in  short, 
if  now  yon  abandon  me,  what  will  be  my  help  ? 

(Racine.) 

§  445.  Special  Rules. 

(d)  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  equal  one  in  the  plural, 
and  require  a  plural  verb. 

Patience  et  longueur  de  temps 
Font  plus  que  force  ni  que  rage. 

(La  Fontaine.) 
(b)  If  the  persons  differ,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first 
person  rather  than  with  the  second,  and  with  tho  second 
rather  than  with  the  third.    A  pronoun  in  direct  agreement 
with  the  verb  is  often  added  : 

Lui  et  nous  sonnies  d'accord. 
He  and  we  are  agreed. 


*  When   not  otherwise  stated,  grammatical  or  word  subject,   and 
grammatical  or  word  object,  are  always  meant. 
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Vous  et  moi  partirons  demain. 
You  and  I  will  set  out  to-morrow. 

Vous  et  votre  pere,  vous  vous  portez  bien  ? 
You  and  your  father  are  well  ? 

Toi  et  lui,  vous  etes  d'accord. 
Thou  and  he  are  agreed. 

SECOND  CONCORD:  THE  ADJECTIVE  AND  ITS  NOUN 

§446.  General  Rule. 

An  Adjective  agrees  with  that  to  which  it  is  in  attribution. 
This  is  true, 

(a)  Whether  the  Adjective  is  qualificative :  bon  pere, 
bonne  mere,  bons  peres,  bonnes  meres  ;  or  determinative  :  ce 
p&re,  cette  mere,  ces  p&res,  ces  meres. 

(b)  Whether  the  Adjective  is  an  epithet :  le  bon  pere,  la 
bonne  mere ;  or  a  complement :  le  pere  est  bonf  la  mere 
est  bonne. 

(c)  Whether  the  Adjective  is  an  ordinary  Adjective :  un 
beau  jardin,  une  belle  ville,  le  jardin  est  beau,  la  ville  est 
belle;  or  a  participial  Adjective  :  un  jardin  cultive,  un  bruit 
effrayant,  le  jardin  est  cultive,  le  bruit  est  effrayant,  une 
terre  cultivee,  la  chaleur  est  effrayante. 

(d)  Whether  the  Adjective  is  in  the  Positive,  Compara- 
tive, or  Superlative  degree :  une  bonne  maison,  une 
meilleure  maison,  la  meilleure  maison. 

§  447.  Special  Rules. 

1.  Two  or  more  singular  Substantives  (or  their  equivalents) 
equal  one  in  the  plural,  and  require  the  Adjective  in  the 
plural. 

Du  pain  et  du  vin  excellents. 

La  viande  et  la  moutarde  sont  ydtees. 

2.  If  the  genders  differ,  the  Adjective  is  put  in  the  mascu- 
line.   The  masculine  noun  is  generally  put  near  the  Adjective  ; 

De  la  viande  et  du  pain  excellents. 
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§  448.  Agreement  of  the  Present  Participle.* 

In  French,  the  following  roles  are  now  observed  in  regard 
to  the  agreement  of  the  Present  Participle  : — 

1.  If  the  Present  Participle  is  more  adjective  than  verb, 
it  agrees  like  an  adjective :  Une  lionne  vivante,  a  living 
lioness.f 

2.  If  the  Present  Participle  is  more  verb  than  adjective, 
it  does  not  agree :  Une  lionne  tremblant  de  foreur,  a  lioness 
trembling  with  fury. 

§  449.  Agreement  of  the  Past  Participle.* 

The  Past  Participle  has  three  uses.  In  two  of  these  uses 
it  differs  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  adjective.  The 
examples  already  given  will  illustrate  this  sufficiently.  Its 
third  use  needs  detailed  explanation.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  right  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  active  and  passive, 
transitive  and  intransitivet  direct  and  indirect  object. 

1.  A  Verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  active  voice  when  the 
subject  is  active,  i.e.  does  something :  the  woman  killed 
the  lioness ;  the  woman  killed  herself;  the  woman  died. 

An  Active  Verb  is  said  to  be  transitive  when  the  action 
takes  effect  upon  something  called  the  Direct  Object :  J 
the  woman  killed  the  lioness. 

An  Active  Transitive  Verb  is  called  reflexive  when  the 
Subject  and  the  Direct  Object  are  one  :  the  woman  killed 
herself. 

An  Active  Verb  is  said  to  be  intransitive  when  the  action 
does  not  take  effect  upon  something :  the  woman  died. 

*  A  Participle  as  its  name  implies,  is  partly  a  verb,  partly  an  adjective. 

f  Approchant,  appartenant,  dependant,  descendant,  exUtant,  partici- 
pant, prUendant,  ressemMant,  resultant,  siant,  subsistant,  tendant,  agree 
more  often  than  other  participles.  The  reason  is  not  apparent,  unless 
it  be  the  example  set  by  some  well-known  authors  (§  457). 

X  See  note,  p.  290. 
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A  Verb  is  said  to  bo  in  the  Passive  Voice  when  the 
Subject  is  passive,  i.e.  does  nothing:  the  lioness  was 
killed  by  the  woman. 

2.  The  Direct  Object  in  French  usually  follows  the 
verb ;  sometimes  it  precedes  the  verb.  L'homme  a  tue*  le 
lion,  the  man  has  killed  the  lion.  L'homme  Vs.  tu6,  the  man 
has  killed  it.  L'homme  s'est  tu6,  the  man  has  killed  him- 
self. Quel  gros  lion  l'homme  a  tue\  what  a  large  lion 
the  man  has  killed.  Yoici  le  lion  que  l'homme  a  tue\  here 
is  the  lion  which  the  man  has  killed. 

8.  The  Direct  Object  of  an  Active  Transitive  sentence 
becomes  the  Subject  of  the  corresponding  Passive  sentence. 
Compare : 

The  woman  has  killed  the  lioness ;  the  lioness  was  killed 
by  the  woman. 

4.  In  a  Passive  sentence  the  Past  Participle  agrees  with 
the  Subject  like  any  ordinary  complement :  (§  446,  b,  c.) 

La  lionne  sera  tuee. 
La  lionne  sera  morte* 
La  lionne  sera  grande. 
La  lionne  sera  effrayante. 

5.  In  an  Active  transitive  sentence  the  Past  Participle 
may  be  considered — 

(a.)  Either  as  being  so  far  a  verb  as  to  govern  the 
Direct  Object,  and  yet  so  far  an  adjective  as  to  agree 
with  that  Direct  Object :  * 

L'homme  aura  tuee  la  lionne. 
(ft.)  Or  as  being  (with  the  auxiliary)  a  verb  governing 
the  Direct  Object,*  and  as  not  being  an  adjective  at  all : 
L'homme  aura  tue  la  lionne. 

Till  the  16th  century  the  Past  Participle  was  always  made 
to  agree  with  its  Direct  Object,  as  in  (a)  above.  Then  came 
a  period  of  confusion  in  which  some  writers  made  the  Past 


See  note,  p.  290. 
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Participle  agree,  and  some  did  not.    At  last  the  practice 
settled  down  into  the  following  form : — 

1.  The  Past  Participle  agrees  with  its  own  Direct  Object* 
when  that  Direct  Object  comes  before  it.  The  Past  Participle 
is  then  treated  as  both  adjective  and  verb. 

Ne  craignez  pas  la  lionne,  Thomme  /'a  tuee. 
Ne  craignez  ni  le  lionni  la  lionne,  l'homme  les  a  tues. 

Quelle  grande  lionne  l'homme  a  tuee. 

Quels  beaux  lions  l'homme  a  tues. 

Yoici  la  lionne  que  l'homme  a  tuee. 

Yoici  le  lion  et  la  lionne  que  l'homme  a  tues. 

2.  The  Past  Participle  does  not  agree  with  its  own  Direct 
Object*  wlien  that  Direct  Object  comes  after  it.  The  Past 
Participle  is  then  treated  as  a  verb  only. 

L'homme  a  trie  la  lionne ;  ne  la  craignez  pas. 
L'homme  a  tue  le  lion  et  la  lionne ;  ne  les  craignez  pas. 
L'homme  a  tue  cette  grande  lionne. 
L'homme  a  tue  ces  beaux  lions. 
L'homme  a  tue  la  lionne  que  voici. 
L'homme  a  tue  le  lion  et  la  lionne  que  voici. 

THIRD  CONCORD:  THE  RELATIVE  AND  ITS  ANTECEDENT. 
§  450.  The  Kelative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  gender 
and  number.     In  case,  it  depends  upon  its  own  clause. 

Le  monsieur,  qui  demeure  1&,  est  mon  ami.    The  gentle- 
man, who  lives  there,  is  my  friend. 

Les  messieurs,  qui  demeurent  Ik,  sont  mes  amis.     The 
gentlemen,  who  live  there,  are  my  friends. 

L'argent,  que  ce  monsieur  lui  a  donne\  est  perdu.     The 
money,  which  that  gentleman  has  given  him,  is  lost. 

FOURTH  CONCORD:  APPOSITION. 
§  451.  A  Noun  or  Pronoun  agrees  in  case  with  that  to 
which  it  is  in  apposition. 

II  fut  mon  ami  He  was  my  friend 

Uetat,  c'est  moi  I  am  the  sta'e 


* 


See  note,  p.  290. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FIRST  CONCORD. 
§  462.  Composite  Subject  (§  445). 


u 


Two  or  more  singular  subjects  equal  one  in  the  plural,  and 
require  a  plural  verb."  This  is  generally  true,  but  sometimes 
the  verb  is  put  in  the  singular :  the  sense  is  followed  rather 
than  the  form. 

(a)  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  may  form  one  complex 
singular  idea : 

Dans  tous  les  ages  de  la  vie,  l'amour  du  travail,  le  gout  de 
l'etude  est  un  bien.  (Marmontel/ 

Sa  piete  et  sa  droiture  lui  attire  ce  respect.  (BossuetJ 
Leur  d&aite  et  leur  ignominie  leur  fit  plaisir.  (Rollin. 
Le  bien  et  le  mal  est  dans  ses  mains.  (La  Bruyere.' 

Ohaque  ago  et  chaque  nation  a  vu  des  esprits   vains  et 
superbes.  (Massillon.) 

Bien  ecouter  et  bien  repondre  est  une  des  plus  grandes  per- 
fections qu'on  puisse  avoir  dans  la  conversation. 

(La  Rochefoucauld.) 

(b)  The  verb  may  agree  with  the  nearest  subject,  and  be  under- 
stood with  the  rest : 

Le  besoin,  la  raison,  Vinstlnct  doit  nous  porter  a  faire  nos 
moissons  plutot  qu'a  les  chanter.  (Voltaire.) 

Ce   sacrifice,  votre  interet,  votre   honneur,   JDieu  vous   le 
commande.  (Domergne.) 

Louis,  son  fils,  l'etat,  VEurope  est  dans  vos  mains. 

(Voltaire.) 

(c)  Wlien  two  or  more  singular  subjects  are  connected  by  l  ni ' 
or  '  oUy  the  agreement  depends  more  mi  sense  titan  on  form : 

Ni  l'homme  ni  aucun  animal  n'a  pu  se  faire  soi-meme. 

(Voltaire.) 

Ni  Tor  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  rendent  heureux. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

La  Fontaine  fut  oublie'  ainsi  que  Corneille,  ni  Tun  ni  l'autre 
n'itaient  courtisans.  (La  Harpe.) 

Je  demanderai  si  vous  voudriez  que  ni  votre  delriteur,  ni  votro 
procureur,  ni  votre  notaire  ne  crussent  en  Dieu.  (Voltaire.) 

Le  temps  ou  la  mort  sont  nos  remedes.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Ou  ton  sang  ou  le  mien  lavera  cette  injure.     (Voltaire.) 

Tout  le  bien  ou  tout  le  mal  qu'on  dit  d'un  homme  qu'on  ne 
connait  pas,  no  signifie  pas  grand'chose.     (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 
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Tho  mechanical  rule  usually  given  may  be  sometimes  of  service : 
'Two  subjects  joined  by  ou  or  ni  require  a  verb  in  the  plural, 
unless  the  sense  excludes  one  of  the  subjects : ' 
Ni  lui  ni  son  pere  ne  sera  ambassadeur  a  Paris. 
Ni  lui  ni  son  frere  ne  seront  ambassadeurs. 
But  this  rule  will  not  explain  every  instance.     According  to 
formal  grammar,  the  singular  alone  is  right  in  every  case.    ' 
(d)  The  same  neglect  of  "  rule  "  is  observable  in  the  following  : 
La  verite*,  comme  la  lumiere,  est  inalterable,  immortelle. 

(B.  de  St.  Pierre.) 
La  ve'rite,  comme  la  reconnaissance,  m'obligent  a  dire,  etc. 

(Id.) 
L'histoire,    ainsi   que    la  physique,    n'a    commence'  a  se 
debrouiller  que  sur  la  fin  du  seizieme  siecle.       (Voltaire.) 

Dans  l'Egypte,   dans  l'Asie   et  dans   la   Grece,   Bacchus, 
ainsi  qu'Hercule,  Uaient  reconnus  comme  demi-dieux. 
L'un  et  l'autre  a  mon  sens  mit  le  cerveau  trouble. 

(BorxEAU.) 
L'un  et  l'autre  rival  s'arretant  au  passage, 
Se  mesure  des  yeux,  s' observe,  s*  envisage.  C^O 

§  453.  Impersonal  Subject 

Ce  employed  substantively  takes  a  plural  verb,  only  when  the 
substantive  which  follows,  is  third  person  plural :  that  is,  only 
when  the  appositional  complement  has  a  plural  form,  is  the 
attraction  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  influence  of  ce, 
a  word  by  nature  singular  : 

Co  sont  mes  parents.  Ce  sont  eux. 

C'est  mon  pere  et  ma  mere.        C'est  moi  et  lui.     C'est  nous. 
This  is  the   rule  which    is  generally  followed    by  modern 
writers.     But   till    quite  lately  more   liberty  was  given ;  and 
rightly,   for  it   is  evident  that  the  complement  is  as  much  a 
true  subject  as  the  ce* 

The  following  examples  are  contrary  to  modern  usage  : — 
C'est  de  grandes  richesses  (La  Bruyere/ 

G'&tait  les  petites  iles.  (Buffon.) 

Ce  n'est  pas  les  Troyens.  (Racine.] 

Ce  n'est  pas  eux.  (Voltaire. 

C'est  done  les  dieux.  (Fenelon.] 

Les  juges   se  placerent.      C'Haient  le  linot,  le  serin,    le 
rouge*  gorge  et  le  tarin.  (Florian.) 

Ce  n'etaient  ni  le  meme  homme,  ni  les  memes  juges. 

(MlRABEAU.) 

But  the  same  writers  constantly  follow  the  modern  agreement. 
The  present  absolute  rule  was  unknown  to  them. 

*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  299,  note)  that  in  Old  French  the 
complement  not  only  regulated  the  number,  but  the  person :  Se  (Testes 
*»«*»  (Berte)  =  Si  c'est  vous  ;  Ce  ne  sui~je  pas  (Berte)  =  ce  n'est  pas  moi,  Ce 
ie  (Louis  XI.)  =  Cat  moi. 
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§  454.  Subject,  a  Collective  Noun  or  Word  of  Quantity. 

To  Collective  Nouns  are  closely  allied  such  Words  of  •  Quantity 
as  assez,  trop,  beaucoup,  etc. 

A  'Word  of  Quantity*  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
partitive  genitive,  expressed  or  understood,  upon  which  more  or 
less  of  the  sense  depends,  and  which,  with  the  word  of  quantity, 
may  be  said  to  form  one  word.  This  partitive  genitive  nearly 
always  attracts  the  verb  into  agreement  with  it :  sense  is  pre- 
ferred to  form.  If  there  is  no  genitive,  there  is  no  difficulty ; 
the  verb  is  always  put  in  the  singular. 

In  Collective  Nouns  so  accompanied,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
decide  whether  to  make  the  verb  agree  with  the  real  grammatical 
subject,  or  with  the  attributive  genitive.  As  with  words  of 
quantity,  the  agreement  is  generally,  though  less  often,  with  the 
partitive  genitive. 

(a)  Words  of  Quantity  with  Attributive  Genitive. 
Assez  de  gens  mSprisent  le  bien,  inais  peu  saceut  le  donner. 

(La  Rochefo  tJCAULD.  ) 
Bien  des  gens  ne  peuvent  rendre  compte  de  leurs  voyages. 

(Bern,  de  St.  Pierre.) 
Le  peu  d'habitants  que  la  guerre  a  laisse's  dans  cette  ville,  ne 
sont  pas  a  craindre.  (Littre\) 

Le  peu  d' habitants  que  la  guerre  a  laisse*,  empeclie  de  garder 
les  murailles.  (Littrk\^ 

Tant  de  coups  imprevus  m'accablent.  (Racine.) 

Beaucoup  de  maladies  de  nos  villes  sortent  des  voiries  qui 
sont  placets  dans  le  voisinage,  et  des  cimetieres  situe's  autour 
de  nos  eglises.  (B.  de  S.  Pierre.) 

Combien  de  gens  iimaginent  avoir  de  Pexperience,  par  cela 
seul  qu'ils  ont  vieilli.  (Stanislas.) 

Assez  oVautres  viendront,  a  mes  ordres  soumis.     (Racine.) 
Des  enfants  qui  naissent,  la  moitxi  tout  au  plus  parvient  a 
l'adolescence.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

(0)  Collective  Nouns  with  Attributive  Genitive. 
Une  multitude  de  sentinelles  ont  infeste*  les  campagnes. 

(Litte^.) 
Une  multitude  de  sentinelles  a  infeste  les  campagnes.  (Id.) 
Une  nuee  de  barbares  dSsolerent  le  pays  (AcadSmie.) 

Une  nuie  de  traits  obscurcit  Fair  et  couvrit  les  combattants. 

(Fenelon.) 
Les  uns  courent  se  jeter  dans  la  riviere  de  Narva,  et  une 
foule  de  soldats  yfut  noye'e.  (Voltaire.) 

Une  foule  de  citoyens  ruines  remplissaient  les  rues  de  Stock- 
holm. (Id.) 

Je  suis  charme  du  progres  qu'un  petit  nombre  d'auteurs  ont 
donne  a  notre  poesie.  (Fenelon.) 

Un  long  amas  d'honneurs  rend  Th^s^e  excusable. 

(Racine.) 
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§  455.  Agreement  of  Verb  in  Relative  sentence. 

"  The  Relative  agrees  in  number  and  person  with  its  ante- 
cedent." Therefore,  when  the  Relative  is  the  Subject  of  the 
Subordinate  clause,  the  verb  should  be  in  the  same  number  and 
person  as  the  antecedent.  Compare  :  toi  qui  Vox  fait  and  tu  Vas 
fait ;  Ini  qui  gouvevne  Vunivers  and  il  gouvemc. 

The  various  cases  already  given  of  agreement  in  the  Principal 
sentence,  apply  to  the  Relative,  and  need  no  separate  explanation. 
In  only  one  or  two  instances  is  there  any  special  difficulty  : 

(a)  It  has  been  shown  (§  453)  that,  even  in  a  Principal  sen- 
tence and  in  close  proximity  to  its  verb,  ce,  as  grammatical  Sub- 
ject, does  not  always  attract  the  verb  into  the  same  number  as 
itself,  but  that  the  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the  appositional 
complement.  In  the  Relative  sentence,  the  influence  of  ce  is 
necessarily  still  weaker;  the  relative  and  the  verb  always  agree 
with  the  complement. 

Cost  nous  qui  venous.  C'est  vous  et  lui  qui  venez. 

Serait-ce  bien  moi  qui  me  tromperais.  (Moliere.) 

C'est  moi  qui  mis  Guillot,  berger  de  ce  troupeau. 

(La  Fontaine.) 
(/3)  If  instead  of  ce  or  il  (third  person)  we  have  je,  tu}  nous, 
vous  (first  and  second  person),  and  instead  of  a  complement  of 
the  second  and  third  person,  we  have  a  noun  or  adjective,  will 
the  relative  assume  the  number  and  person  of  the  complement, 
or  of  je,  tu,  nous,  vous  f  No  definite  answer  can  be  given ;  many 
examples  can  be  found  of  either  agreement : 

Je  suis  tente*  de  croire  que  vous  etes  Minerve,  qui  ites  venue 
sous  la  figure  d'homme  construire  la  ville.  (Fenelon.) 

Vous  etes  toujours  ce  modeste  Virgile,  qui  eut  tant  de  peine 
a  se  produire  a  la  cour  d'Auguste.  (Fenelon.) 

Vous  etes  un  jeune  chene  qui  essuyez  une  teinpete  et  moi  je 
suis  un  vieux  arbre  qui  ri*a  plus  de  racine.  (Voltaire.) 

Je  ne  suis  ge*ant  ni  sauvage. 
Mais  chevalier  errant  qui  rends  grace  aux  dieux. 

(La  Fontaine.) 
De  tels  secrets  je  nc  me  pique 
Comme  homme  simple  et  qui  vit  a  l'antique  (Id.) 

(y)  Such  examples  as  the  following  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Relative  was  often  regarded  as  by  nature 
third  person,*  and  independent  of  the  antecedent. 

Helas  !  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  le  connoit,  Madame ; 

C'est  ma  femme.f  (Moliere.) 

*  Compare  Abbott's  Shakesperlan  Grammar,  pp.  167 — 169. 
t  Connois  is  found  in  most  modern  editions.     Despois  puts  connoit, 
anrl  appends  the  following  note :   "  Connoist  a  la  troisieme  peraonne 
"2,  65,  66,  66  2,  73,  74,  82).     Connoy  ou  connoi  (1675  A,  84  A, 
,  1710).— Connois  1692,  puis  a  partir  de  1718." 
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Nous  chercherons  partout  a  trouver  a  redire, 
Et  ne  verrons  que  nous  qui  sachent  bien  tfcrire. 

(Mouere.) 
Je  vous  demande,  si  c'est  vous  qui  se  nomme  Sganarelle  .  .  . 
En  ce  cas,  c'est  moi  qui  se  nomme  Sganarelle.  (Id.) 

Je  ne  vois  plus  que  vous,  qui  la  puisse  de'f  endre. 

(Racine.) 
II  n'avait  que  moi,  qui  put  la  secourir.  (Voltaire.) 


SECOND  CONCORD. 

§  456.  Instances  of  Anomalous  Agreement.* 

1.  Nu. 

Nu  never  agrees  when  it  forms  a  compound  word  with  the 
following  substantive :  nu-tete,  nu-pieds,  etc.  But  it  agrees  under 
other  circumstances  :  II  ales  pieds  nus,  il  a  la  tete  nue,  etc.  This 
rule  is  modern. 

(Le  comte  de  Flandre)  veut  que  tout  homme  de  la  ville  de 
Gand  .  .  .  soient  tous  nuds  en  leurs  linges  robes,  nuds  chefs 
et  nuds  pieds.  (Froissart,  15th  cent.) 

Sortir  en  la  rue  nue  teste.  (Calvin,  16th  cent.) 

EJJe  monta  seule,  et  nus  pieds  sur  Pe'chelle. 

(Sevign^,  17th  cent.) 

2.  Demi. 

Demi,  like  nu,  does  not  agree,  when  with  the  following  sub- 
stantive it  forms  a  compound  word  :  une  demi-heure ;  une  demi- 
livre,  etc. 

But  it  agrees  when  the  noun  is  understood  :   une  heure  et 
demie  ;  une  livre  et  demie.     This  rule,  also,  is  modern. 
Demie  Espagne  (il)  vous  velt  (veut)  enfin  doner. 

(Cli.  de  Roland,  11th  cent.) 
Marcher  d'une  demie  lieue  devant  quelqu'nn. 

(Montesquieu,  17th  cent.) 

3.  Feu  (deceased). 

The  agreement  of  feu  is  very  strange.  Feu  can  be  placed  be- 
fore the  article  and  the  noun,  or  immediately  before  the  noun : 
in  the  former  case  it  is  invariable ;  in  the  latter  it  agrees ;  feu 
la  reine  ;  la  f cue  reine. 

Till  about  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  fen  differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  adjective 
either  in  position  or  agreement. 

♦  See  also  §§  207,  225,  239. 
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Pur  que  portai  (eus-je  un  enfant)  dolente,  malfeude. 

(Chanson  de  St.  Alexis,  11th  cent.) 

Lea  biecs  de  feuwe  Maroie  de  Ransart. 

(14th  cent  in  Roquefort.) 

Feue  de  tres   recommandable  memoire    madame  l'archi- 
duchesse  d'Autriche.         {Ceremonies  de  France^  16th  cent.) 

A  la  cruelle  bataille  devant  Constantinople  moururent,  feuz 
de  bonne  memoire,  les  roys  Lisnart  et  Perion. 

(D.  Flores  de  Grece,  16th  cent.) 

Then  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  its  origin.*  Some 
maintained  that  it  came  from  fuit,  like  the  Italian  fu,  and  that 
therefore  it  should  not  agree  as  an  adjective.  It  would  seem  also 
that  it  is  to  this  supposed  etymology,  that  we  owe  the  anomalous 
position  of  feu  in  feu  le  roi,  etc.  The  present  rule  of  agreement 
established  itself  very  slowly,  for  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  year  1694,  it  is  distinctly  said  that  feu  should  agree 
under  any  circumstances.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  modern  rule 
till  the  edition  of  1762. 


4.  Except^,  Suppose^  Vu,  Compris,  Ci-joint,  Ci-inclus,  etc. 

These  words  are  in  reality  Past  Participles  (§  438),  and  as 
such  obey  the  rules  of  agreement  usual  with  adjectives  (§  446). 
But  sometimes  they  have  the  force  of  particles ;  sometimes 
they  have  an  indefinite  reference  which  destroys  the  necessity 
of  agreement.  The  formal  rule  stands  thus  :  When  they  follow 
the  noun,  they  agree ;  when  they  precede  the  noun,  they  do  not 
agree.    Examples  : — 

Vous  trouverez  ci-joint  la  copie  de  la  lettre  de  remerciment.f 

(J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Je  vous  recommande  les  cinq  lettres  ci-incluses. 

B.  de  St.  Pieebe.) 

Sans  armes,  excepts  la  cruix  du  Sauveur.  (Fbnelon.) 

Meurent  les  protestants,  les  princes  excepUs. 

(M.  J.  Chenier.) 

Examples  seem  wanting  to  illustrate  their  uses  in  older 
French  ;  but  if  one  can  judge  by  excepU,  no  such  distinction 
was  known  till  modern  times. 

Exceptees  les  forteresses.  (Froissart.) 

*  It  probably  comes  from  Low  Latin  adjective  fatutus,  from  fatum. 
See  the  first  example  above,  where  the  sense  oifeude  is  evidently  fated. 

t  Ci-jointef  ci-induse,  etc.,  are  often  written  when,  as  in  this  case, 
there  is  an  article  before  the  noun. 
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§  457.  Agreement  of  the  Present  Participle. 

In  Old  and  Middle  French  the  Present  Participle*  was  always 
treated  as  both  verb  and  adjective,  and  was  made  to  agree  as 
an  adjective  under  all  circumstances. f 

Les  Lacedemoniens  aimants  mieux  que  leurs  citoyens,  etc. 

(Amyot,  15th  cent) 

Elks  sont  femmes  bien  entendantes  les  beaux  droicts. 

(Rabelais,  16th  cent.) 

Si  vos  yeux  penetrants  jusqu'aux  choses  futures. 

(Malherbe,  16th  cent.) 

Plusieurs  ayants  voulu.  (Montaigne,  16th  cent.) 

The  Academy  laid  down  the  rule  as  we  now  have  it,  in  1679, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  followed,  for  some  time 
before.  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively  when  it  was  generally 
acknowledged ;  that  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  often  consciously  disobeyed  is  evident : 

Je  les  lui  offris  tous  ensemble  comme  ne  faisants  qu'un 
raeme  corps,  et  n'agissants  que  par  un  mdme  esprit. 

(Pascal,  1659.) 

Lesquels  signes  le  denotent  tres  affects'  de  cette  maladie, 
procklaivte  du  vice  des  hypocondres.  (Moliere.) 

N'etant  point  de  ces  rats  qui  les  livres  rongeants. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

Et  plus  loin  les  laquais,  Tun  l'autre  agagants.   (Boileau.) 

De  deux  alexandrins  cote  a  cote  marchants, 

L'un  sert  pour  la  rime,  et  l'autre  pour  le  sens.    (Voltaire.) 

C'est  ainsi  que  devraient  naitre  ces  ames  vivantes  d'une  vie 
brute  et  bestiale. .  (Bossuet.) 

II  y  a  des  peuples  qui  vivent  errants  dans  les  deserts. 

(Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.) 

Pleurante  a  mon  depart  que  Pliilis  est  belle.  (Voltaire.) 

N'entends-tu  pas  de  loin  la  trompette  guerriere ; 

Les  cris  des  malheureux  roulants  dans  la  poussiere.    (Id.) 

*  Must  not  be  confused  with  the  gerund  (§  367). 

f  But  id  Old  French  this  agreement  is  sometimes  hidden,  for  it  must 
be  recollected  that  in  Latin  a  present  participle  is  an  adjective  of  two 
terminations,  and  that  in  Old  French  all  such  adjectives  had  the  same 
form  in  the  feminine  as  in  the  masculine  (sec  §§  207,  212).  Hence  in  Old 
French  the  participle  assumed  *  (or  z)  as  a  mark  of  the  subjective 
singular  and  objective  plural :  the  masculine  and  feminine  had  the  same 
form.    The  use  of  e  began  in  tho  fourteenth  century  (see  §  207). 
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Calypso  apercut  des  cordages  fiottants  but  la  cote. 

(Fenelon.) 

Lea  enfant*  de  Louis  descendants  an  tombeau 

Ont  laisse*  dans  la  France  nn  monarqne  an  berceau. 

(Voltaire.) 
Tons  ces  ruisseaux  de  sang  sortants  de  la  statue.         (Id.) 

Qnelqnes  races  d'hommes  on  d'animaux    approchants  de 
l'honime.  (L>«) 

Pise,  ville  de*peuplee,  dependante  de  la  Toscane.         '  (Id.) 

Des  creatures  immortelles  participants  de  la  divinite. 

(FifiNELON.) 

Une  ville  appartcnante  aux  Hollandais.  (Voltaire.) 

Quelqnes    officiers   appartenants    aux    premieres    families 
d'Athenes.  (Barthelemy.) 

Tous  les  seigneurs  de  la  cour  sSants  dans  le  parlement. 

(Mibabeau.) 

Des  peuples  ne  subsistants  que  de  brigandages. 

(Babthklemy.) 

No  doubt  some  of  the  above  can  be  defended  even  according 
to  the  most  absolute  reading  of  the  modern  rule  (§  448). 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  writers  themselves  would  have 
attempted  so  to  defend  them.  More  probably  they,  with  eyes 
open,  followed  the  old  agreement.*  From  each  of  these  author 
could  be  obtained  examples  in  which  the  Participle  does  not 


agree. 


Littre's  observations  on  this  point  are  just :  they  would  apply 
to  other  difficulties  which  French  grammarians  have  manu- 
factured. "  La  demarcation  que  les  grammairiens  ont  tiree  entre 
l'adjectif  verbal  en  -ant  et  le  participe  present  est  souvent  tres 
manifesto,  mais  quelquefois  aussi  elle  est  tres  subtile.  Dans 
tous  les  cas  elle  n'apporte  ni  darte*,  ni  utilite  a  la  langue  ;  il  n'a 
pas  6t6  bon  de  changer  l'ancienne  regie,  qui,  cmanant  directe- 
ment  du  latin,  avait  dure  six  ou  sept  siecles,  ct  d'allonger,  par 
une  decision  arbitraire,  la  classe  deja  trop  e'tendue,  des  archa- 
ismes  mis  hors  de  service."  Genin  is  even  more  severe:  "En 
somme,  on  trouve  que  l'invariabilite'  absolue  du  participe  ne 
s'est  guere  e'tablie  que  dans  le  courant  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  et 
que  la  distinction  entre  ce  participe  et  l'adjectif  verbal  est  du 
dix-neuvi£me.  Jusque  la,  on  ne  savait  ce  que  c'etait  que  l  adjectif 
verbal.'  Ce  sont  des  grammairiens  tres-modernes  qui  ont  enrichi 
notre  langue  de  ces  distinctions  souvent  insaisissables,  et  de  ces 
difficult^  de  participes  parfois  insolubles." 


*  See  note  t,  p.  292. 
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$  458.  Agreement  of  Fast  Participle  in  Active  Sentence. 

In  theory  the  past  participle  is  an  adjective  and  nothing  more. 
The  transitive  verb  is  avoir,  and  it  is  avoir  which  governs  the 
Direct  Object.  Although  we  have  in  this  government  by  avoir, 
and  in  the  purely  passive  (or  adjectival)  force  of  the  Past  Parti- 
ciple, the  origin  of  the  agreement  mentioned  in  §  449,  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  numerous  constructions 
in  which  the  Past  Participle  appears,  upon  any  other  supposition 
than  that  the  passive  (or  adjectival)  meaning  has  been  partially 
absorbed  into  the  verbal  compound,*  and  that  it  is  now  the  Past 
Participle,  and  not  '  avoir,7  which  governs  the  Direct  Object. 
The  Past  Participle  may  have  been  consciously  employed  with 
passive  force  till  the  end  of  the  16th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  tfhen  an  arrangement  of  words  now  forbidden 
was  still  allowed :  thus,  Vkomme  aura  la  honne  tube  might  till 
then  mean  what  it  now  always  does  mean,  the  man  will  have 
(  =  possess)  the  lioness  hilled  (  =  the  killed  lioness),  or,  the  man  will 
have  killed  tlie  lioness.  Examples  abound  in  which  the  ambiguity 
which  eventually  caused  this  construction  to  be  employed  with 
the  former  meaning  only,  is  more  or  less  apparent : 

J'ai  leur  credulite,  sous  cet  habit  trompSe.  (Corneille.) 

Le  seul  amour  de  Rome  a  sa  main  animie.  (Id.) 

Et  m'a  droit  dans  ma  chambre,  une  boitejetie.    (Moliere.) 
Un  homme  .  .  .  dans  le  plus  bel  endroit,  a  la  pierce  troubles  (Id.) 
A  ce  propos,  voici  l'histoire  qu'il  m'a  dite 
Et  sur  qui,  j'ai  tantot  notre  fourbe  construite.  (1°-) 

II  avait  dans  sa  terre  une  somme  enfouie.      (La  Fontaine.) 

*  "  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  have  is  '  possession.'  It  is  eaey 
to  see  how  'I  hare  my  arms  stretched  out'  might  pass  into  *I  have 
stretched  out  my  arms/  or  how  in  such  phrases  as  '  he  has  put  on  his 
coat/  l  we  have  eaten  our  breakfast/  '  they  have  finished  their  work/  a 
declaration  of  possession  of  the  object  in  the  condition  denoted  by  the 
participle,  should  come  to  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  expressing  the  com- 
pleted act  of  putting  it  into  that  condition  :  the  present  possessive,  in 
fact,  implies  the  past  action  ;  and  if  our  use  of  have  were  limited  to  the 
cases  in  which  such  an  implication  was  apparent,  the  expressions  in 
which  we  used  it  would  be  phrases  only.  When,  however,  we  extend 
the  implication  of  past  action  to  every  variety  of  cases,  as  in  '  I  hare 
discharged  my  servant/  ( he  has  lost  his  breakfast/  '  we  have  exposed 
their  errors ; '  when  there  is  no  idea  of  possession  for  it  to  grow  out  of  ; 
or,  with  neuter  verbs,  'you  have  behi  in  error/  'he  has  come  from 
London/  '  they  have  gone  away ; '  where  there  is  even  no  object  for  the 
have  to  govern  ;  where  condition,  and  not  action,  is  expressed;  and  '  you 
are  been/  '  he  is  come/  '  they  are  gone/  would  be  theoretically  more 
correct  (as  they  are  alone  proper  in  German)  ; — then  we  have  converted 
have  from  an  independent  part  of  speech  into  a  fairly  formative  ele- 
ment."— Whitney, 
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Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Parti- 
ciple was  looked  at  in  Old  French,  it  was  always  made  to  agree 
with  the  Direct  Object,  whether  that  Direct  Object  preceded  or 
not.  The  modern  rule,  even  in  germ,  dates  no  further  back 
than  the  16th  century. 

A  grant  honur  puis  les  ont  cnterrez  (enterre's,) 

(Ch.  de  Bol,  11th  cent. ) 

Et  Bramidone  les  turs  (tours)  li  ad  vendues.  (Id.) ' 

Vendus  (il)  nous  a  par  male  traison.        (Bone.  12th  cent.) 

Nos  avons  veucs  vos  letti'es. 

(Villehardouin,  13th  cent.) 

Amyot  seems  first  t*  have  given  the  example  of  the  modern 
agreement.  Marot  eventually  followed  and  taught  the  new  con- 
cord, although  he  had  neglected  it  in  his  earlier  writings.  To 
him  we  owe  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  principle  followed 
by  Amyot  and  by  himself  is  stated. 

Enfans  oyez  uno  lecon, 
Nostre  langue  a  ceste  facon, 
Que  le  terme  qui  va  devant, 
Volontiers  regit  le  suivant. 
Les  vieulx  exemples*  ie  suivray, 
Pour  le  mieulx  :  car  a  dire  vray, 
La  chanson  fust  bien  ordonnee, 
Qui  diet,  Mamour  vous  ay  donnee. 


* 


Voila  la  force  que  possede, 
Le  femenin  quand  il  precede. 
Or  prouverai  par  bona  tesmoings, 
Que  tons  pluriels  n'en  font  pas  moins. 
II  fault  dire  en  termes  parfaicts, 
Dieu  en  ce  monde  nous  a  f aids, 
Fault  dire  en  parolles  parfaictes, 
Dieu  en  ce  monde  les  a  f aides, 
Et  ne  fault  point  dire  en  effaict 
Dieu  en  ce  monde  les  afaict, 
Ne  nous  afaict  pareillement 
Mais  nous  a  f aids,  tout  rondement. 

etc. 


*  It  is  not  very  clear  what  Marot  means  by  vieulx  exemptes,  for  the 
Past  Participles  always  agreed ;  perhaps  he  means  that  some  writers 
efore  him  had  set  him  the  example.     This  was  true. 
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Till  at  least  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Amyot  and  Marot  were  often  either  misunderstood 
or  purposely  neglected.     Compare  Present  Participle,  §  454. 

Tant  par  les  merveilleux  voltigements  qu'il  avoit  faict,  que 
par  les  propos  qu'il  avoit  tenu.  (Rabelais,  16th  cent.) 

Les  plus  belles  victoires  que  le  soleil  aye  oncques  veu, 

(Montaigne,  16th  cent.) 
Mignonne  allons  voir  si  la  rose 
Qui  ce  matin  a  /oit  desclose 

Sa  robe  de  pourpre-au  soleil.  (Ronsard,  16th  cent.) 

Le3  habitants  nous  ont  rendu  maitres  de  la  ville. 

(Vaugelas,  17th  cent.) 
Here  matt  res  de  la  ville  is  treated  as  the  Direct  Object.     This 
of  course  can  bo  defended,  but  it  is  contrary  to  modern  practice. 
La  par  un  long  recit  de  toutes  les  miseres 
Que/durant  notre  enfance,  ont  enduri  vos  peres. 

(Corneille.) 

(HlPPOLYTE.) 

Si  lorsque  mcs  amants  sont  devenus  les  votres, 
Un  seul  m'eut  console  de  la  perte  des  autres. 

{VEtourdi  v.  13.) 
(Arnolphe  A  Agnes.) 

L'air  dont  jo  vous  ai  vu  lui  jeter  cette  piorre 

(Ec.  desFcm.  iii.  1.) 
(Elmire.) 

Aurais-je  pris  la  chose  ainsi  qu'on  m'a  vu  fairo. 

(Tartufe  iv.  5.) 
Maintenant  vous  serez  un  marchand  d'Armenio 
Qui  les  aurez  vu  sains  Tun  et  Fautro  en  Turquie.* 

(UEtourdi  iv.  1.) 
Apres  quinze  ou  vingt  ans  qu'on  lea  a  cm  perdus.* 

(Id.) 

*  The  dates  given  by  Despois,  in  his  edition  of  Moliere,  illustrate  in 
the  moat  satisfactory  way  the  gradual  growth  of  the  modern  absolute 
rule.  He  gives  as  a  note  to  these  lines,  "  Lea  Editions  ante*rieurcs  a 
1730  donnent  veu  (vu),  sans  accord.  Toutes,  y  compri3  1734  et  memo 
encore  1773,  ecrivent  cru  perdu* ."  In  the  edition  of  1663  the  lines 
run  thus : 

Maintenant  vous  ferez*vn  Marchand  d'Armenie 
Qui  les  aurez  veu  fains  l'vn  et  l'autre  en  Turquie. 
♦  *  *  *  * 

Apres  quinze  ou  vingt  ans  qu'on  les  a  crA  perdus. 

Moliere  as  a  rule  follows  the  modern  agreement. 
Ie  m'en  vais  reparer  Terreiir  que  i'ai  commife. 

Fay  de*tourne"  le  coup,  Sc  tant  fait  que  par  crainte 
Le  pauure  Trufaldin  l'a  retenue. 

Ie  l'avoueray,  me3  yeux  obferuoient  dans  les  vostres 

Des  charmes  qu'ils  n'ont  point  (rouuez  dans  tous  les  autres. 

X 
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EXAMPLES  OF  THE  MODERN  AGREEMENT. 

The  difficulty  is  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  find  the  exact  word 
which  is  the  grammatical  Direct  Object  of  the  Participle. 
Nothing  bat  the  most  careful  analysis  will  prevent  mistakes ; 
"  rules"  are  useless. 

The  following  examples  are  classified  under  four  heads  :— 

A.  Verb  Active,  but  Intransitive,  and  without  Direct  Object- 

B.  Verb  Active  and  Transitive,  but  with  Direct  Object  after 
the  Participle. 

C.  Verb  Active  and  Transitive,  and  with  Direct  Object  before 
the  Participle. 

D.  Intransitive  verbs  which  employ  Hre  (§§  333,  371). 

A. 

Verb  Active,  but  Intransitive,  and  without  Direct  Object. 

(1)  Vous  riez :  ecrivez  qu'elle  a  ri.  (Racine  ) 

Mes  amis  ont  parU.  (Voltaire.) 

II  voit  que  ses  chansons  ont  riussi.  (St.  Beuve.) 

Nos  aieux  n'ont  vaincu  que  pour  lui  (Voltaire.) 

Lea  mystiques  qui  ont  exists  dans  presque  tous  les  ages. 

(Merle  d'Aubigne\) 

Des  hommes  de  lettres  et  des  hommes  du  monde  qui  ont 
britU  au  commencement  de  notre  siecle. 

(St.  Marc  Girabdln.) 

(2)  Je  regrette  les  nombreuses  annees  que  j'ai  vecu  sans  pou- 
voir  minstruire.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

(Que,  accusative  of  duration  of  time,  and  not  direct  object 

of  V(CU). 

Tous  les  jours  que  la  pluie  a  durS. 

(Que,  accusative  of  duration   of  time,  and  not  direct 
object  of  dur&.) 

Les  deux  heures  que  le  malade  a  dormi. 

(Que,  accusative  of  duration  of  time,  and  not  direct  object 
of  dormi). 

Les  deux  lieues  que  vous  avez  marche  vous  ont  fatigue'. 

(Que,  accusative  of   measure,  and  not  direct  object  of 
march4.) 

(3)  lis  ae  sont  parle*.     (Se,  indirect  object.) 
lis  se  sont  nui.     (8e,  indirect  object.) 

Ces  dames  ne  se  sont  pas  convenu.  (LittreI) 

Elle  s'est  cUplu  auasitdt  qu'elle  connut  ses  de'fauts. 

(BoURDALOUE.) 
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(4)  Quelle  chale ur  il  a  fait. 

(Verb  intransitive  and  impersonal.  There  are  two  subjects, 
chahur  and  U.  Compare  ordinary  transitive  use:  Les 
grands  feux  qu'il  a  fails.) 

Quels  feux  d'artifice  il  y  a  en. 

(Verb  intransitive  and  impersonal.  There  are  two  subjects : 
feux  and  il.  Compare  ordinary  transitive  use :  Les  feux 
d'artifice  qu'il  a  eus.) 

Quelle  perseverance  il  afallu. 

(Verb  intransitive  and  impersonal.  There  are  two  subjects : 
p6rs6verance  and  il.) 

(5)  Des  trente  kilogrammes  que  cet  enfant  a  pesS,  il  en  faut 
retrancher  plusieurs,  pour  avoir  son  poids  apres  la  maladie 
dont  il  sort.  (Litth^.) 

Peser,  verb  intransitive.  Compare  transitive  use  :  Do  j 
trente  kilogrammes  que  j'ai  peses  un  a  un,  pour  en  determiner 
le  poids  exact.  (Id.) 

(6)  La  somme  qu'a  valu,  il  y  a  dix  ans,  ce  domaine. 

A  valu  =  was  worth,  intransitive  verb.  Compare  transitive 
use :  Les  honneurs  que  j'ai  recus,  c'est  mon  habit  qui  me 
Us  a  vahis  (  =  has  procured).  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

(7)  Les  vingt  mille  francs  que  cette  maison  m'a  coutS.  (Acad.) 

In  most  grammars  couti  is  treated  as  a  pure  intransitive  verb, 
but  many  examples  can  be  given  of  its  transitive  use : 

Apres  tous  les  ennuis  que  ce  jour  m'a  coutcs.       (Racine.) 

Cinquante  mille  families  seraient  riches  des  sommes  que 
cette  maison  a  couties.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

II  m^rite  surtout  les  pleurs  qu'a  m'a  couth.    (Voltaire.) 

(8)  (En  =  of  him,  of  her,  of  it,  of  them.     See  §  282.) 

II  a,  lui  seul,  fait  plus  d'exploits  que  les  autres  n'en  out  fait. 

Voyez  ces  fleurs,  en  avez-vous  cueilli.  (Littrk\) 

Que  j'ai  d'envie  de  recevoir  de  vos  lettres !  II  y  a  d6ja  une 
demi-heure  que  je  n'en  ai  rec u.  (SEViaflE\) 

(En  has  occasionally  been  treated  as  a  direct  object.) 
Vous  critiquez  nos  pieces  de  theatre  avec  l'avantage,  non- 
seulement  d'en  avoir  vues,  mais  encore  d'en  avoir  faites. 

(D'Alembert.) 

Cependant  Frosine,  j'en  ai  soixante  bien  comptSs. 

(Moliere.) 

For  examples  of  Participle  with  Infinitive  following,  see  C.  4; 
Ibelow. 
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B. 

Verb   Active  and  Transitive,    but   with    Grammatical 
Direct   Object  after  the  Participle. 

D  s'e'tait  consemi  Vautorite  principale.  (Bossuet.) 

H  se  sont  doniti  Tun  et  l'autre  uno  promesse  de  manage. 

(Moliere.) 
Lea  Francais  sMtaient  ouvert  une  retraite.        (Voltaire.) 
J'ai  rempli  chez  Madame  votre  mere  les  devoirs  d'homme  da 
monde.  (Vigny.) 

A*  peine  avais-je  achevS  ces  mots,  (Reybaud.) 

Je  n'ai  pas  ciU  tous  les  noms.  (St.  Marc  Girardin.) 

Le  lion,  qui  avait  mange  nos  bestiaux,  dormait. 

(General  Marguerite.) 
II  a  compost  des  drames,  des  comidies,  des  opSras,  des  romaiis, 
deapoemes  lyriques  et  des  poemes  mystiques.     (H.  Martin.) 

Un  Arabe  et  sa  tribu  avaient  attaquS  dans  le  desert  la  cara- 
vane  de  Damas.  (Lamartine.) 

Un  Arabe  avait  recu  une  batte  dans  le  bras  pendant  le  com- 
bat. (Id.) 
Les  scelerats,  ils  m'ont  attache  les  mains.              (Vigny.) 

C. 

Verb    Active   and   Transitive,   and  with    Grammatical 
Direct  Object   before  the  Particiiile. 

(1)  Ordinary  Examples  : — 

II  vous  a  dtvalistes,  n'est-il  pas  vrai?  il  vous  a  vole*  vos 
montres,  votro  argent.  (About.) 

Je  proposal  d'aller  relever  les  trois  hommes  gu'ii  avait 
abattus.  (General  Marguerite.) 

Napoleon  prenait  de  temps  en  temps  quelques  gouttes  d'une 
eau  fraiche,  qu'on  avait  trouvee  au  pied  du  pic.       (Thiers.) 

Je  vais  dire  pourquoi  l'intelligence  telle  que  je  fori  dSfinie, 
etc.  (Id.) 

Entre  tous  les  amis  que  j'ai  drfja  perdus. 

(St.  Marc  de  Girardin.) 
Certes,  Madame,  je  vous  ai  reconnue  de  loin.    (Moliere.) 

(2)  Eeflexive  Verbs: 

Les  bceufs  .  .  .  se  seraient  jetSs  de  c6te*.  (G.  Sand.) 

La  minority  de  Justinien  s'e'tait  heureusement  passee. 

(Bossuet.  ) 
Mais  sa  haine  sur  vous  autrefois  attached 
On  a'est  ivanouie,*  ou  s'est  bien  relache'e.  (Racine.) 

*  S'dvanouir  is  in  meaning  an  intransitive  verb,  but  in  form  a  transi- 
tive verb,  with  se  aa  Direct  Object.  This  is  true  of  most  other  reflexive 
verbs  (§  334). 
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Plusieurs  gens  de  lettres  sMtaient  empressSs  a  lui  plaire. 

(Rousseau.) 

(3)  Antecedent,  a  Collective  Noun  or  Word  of  Quantity  (see  §  452). 

Le  peu  de  surete*  que  j'ai  vu  pour  ma  vie.  (Boileau.) 

Le  peu  de  troupes  qu'U  a  rassembUes,  ont  tenu  ferme. 

(Mabmontel.) 

Le  reste  de  nos  soldats  s'est  retirS.  (Beschebelle.) 

La  plupart  des  bataillons  que  nous  avons  formes.         (Id.) 
Combien  de  projets  a-t-il/atfo/    Oombien  d'ouvertures  a-t-il 
donnies.    Oombien  de  services  a-t-il  rendu*.         (FlJSchieb.) 

(4)  Participle  with  Infinitive  following, 

1.  Je  Tai  faml  chanter. 

2.  Je  Tai  in*  frapper. 

3.  Je  Fai  entendu  chanter. 

As  it  stands,  each  of  these  sentences  may  bear  two  meanings : 

1.  I  have  allowed  it  to  sing,  or 

I  have  allowed  the  singing  (of)  it  (  =  it  to  be  sung). 

2.  I  have  seen  it  strike,  or 

I  have  seen  the  striking  (of)  it  (= it  to  be  struck). 

3.  I  have  heard  it  sing,  or 

I  have  heard  the  singing  (of )  it  (= it  to  be  sung). 

With  the  former  meaning  the  Pronoun  is  treated  as  the  gram* 
matical  Direct  Object  of  the  Participle.  With  the  latter  meaning 
the  Pronoun  is  treated  as  the  grammatical  Direct  Object  of  the 
Infinitive.  Hence  with  a  feminine  or  plural  pronoun  the  ambi- 
guity vanishes. 

1.  Je  les  ai  laissies  chanter. 

I  have  allowed  them  to  sing. 

Je  les  ai  laisse*  chanter^. 

I  have  allowed  the  singing  (of)  them  (=  them  to  be  sung). 

2.  Je  Us  ai  vus  frapper. 

I  have  seen  them  strike. 

Je  les  ai  vu  frapper 

I  have  seen  the  striking  (of)  them  (=  them  to  be  struck). 

3.  Je  les  ai  entendus  chanter. 
I  have  heard  them  sing. 
Je  les  ai  entendu  chanter. 

I  have  heard  the  singing  (of)  them  (  =  them  to  be  sung). 


I 
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Upon  a  like  analysis  depend  the  agreement  or  non-agreeinent 
of  the  Participle  in  such  examples  as  the  following :  * 

Agreement: 

Jeles  ai  vus  prendre  la  fuite. 

Je  les  ai  vus  voler  des  fruits. 

Les  enfants  que  j'ai  mis  dessiner. 

Je  les  ai  entendus  louer  lcurs  ennerais. 

La  moison  que  j'ai  vnc  tomber  e>  mines. 

Je  les  ai  laissis  partir. 

Les  liyres  que  j  ai  eus  a  lire. 

Les  lecons  que  j'ai  eues  a  apprendre.  % 

A  peine  Tavons  nous  entendue  parler. 

Non-agreement:  / 

Je  les  ai  vu  prendre  sur  le  fait. 
Je  les  ai  vu  voler  par  des  filous. 
Les  paysages  que  j'ai  vu  dessiner. 
Les  airs  que  j'ai  entendu  chanter. 
La  lettre  que  j'ai  vu  icrire. 
La  maison  que  j'ai  vu  bdtir. 
lis  se  sont  laiss<$  tuer. 
La  piece  gw'ils  ont  fait  jouei: 
Les  disputes  oVil  a  fait  naitre. 
Les  obstacles  que  j'ai  eu  a  vaincre. 
Les  peines  git'ils  ont  eu  a  souffrir. 

D. 

Intransitive   Verbs  which,  take  ittreJ*    (See  §  333.) 

The  Intransitive  verbs  which  take  itre  as  auxiliary  have  a 
position  intermediate  between  active  and  passive  verbs  (§  371). 
They  are  active,  but  the  Past  Participle  is  treated  as  an 
adjectival  complement,  and  is  made  to  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject, f 

Ta  gloire  est  passSe.  (Delavione.) 

Elle  est  morte  pour  lui.  (Racine.) 

Quand  on  fut  a  quelques  pas  du  murier  ou  e'taient  restis  les 
freres  et  les  sceurs.  (Stahl  ) 

Nous  6tiom  partis  de  V'aldemasa.  (G,  Sand.) 

Elle  est  entrSe  dans  l'eglise.  (Vigny.) 

*  From  Beecherelle.  f  See  §  371  for  other  examples. 
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Chapter  II. — Moods. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

§  459.  1.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  distinctly  substantival  in 
its  use  : 

Apprendre  par  coeur  lui  est  facile,  Learning  by  lieart  is 
easy  to  him. 

Je  voulais  nager,  I  wished  to  swim. 

Je  sais  lire  et  ^crire,  /  can  read  and  write. 

II  m'apprend  a  lire,  Re  teaches  me  to  read. 

Cessez  de  faire  da  bruit,  Leave  off  making  a  noise. 

2.  In  English  the  Infinitive  in  -ing  (or  Gerund)  is  often  put 
instead  of  the  simple  Infinitive.  This  Verbal  Substantive  in 
-ing  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Present  Parti- 
ciple or  Verbal  Adjective  in  -ing. 

Seeing  is  believing  (Subst.),  Voir,  c'est  croire. 

Seeing  this,  he  left  me  (Adj.),  Voyant  cela,  il  me  quitta. 

8.  It  is  employed  in  Subordinate  Sentences  instead  of  the 
Indicative  Conditional  or  Subjunctive  when  no  ambiguity  is 
caused  by  its  use  : 

Je  vous  dis  d'aller  avec  moi,  I  tell  you  to  go  with  me. 
but: — 

Je  veux  que  vow  alliez,  I  wish  you  to  go. 

4.  Notice  the  idiom  with  the  Present  Infinitive  active  : 
Hard  to  do  (or)  hard  to  be  done,  Difficile  a  faire. 
House  to  let  (or)  house  to  be  let,  Maison  a  louer. 

§  460.  The  Infinitive  without  Preposition  is  mostly  equi- 
valent to  an  Accusative  of  the  Direct  Object,  and  to  a  Nomi- 
native of  the  Subject ;  the  Infinitive  with  de  to  a  Genitive  ; 
the  Infinitive  with  a  to  a  Dative ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
always  true. 
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§§  461,  462. 


aimer  mieux 

to  prefer 

aller 

to  go 

avouer 

to  confess 

compter 

to  reckon 

croire 

to  believe 

daigner 

to  deign 

devoir 

to  have  (to) 

entendre 

to  hear 

envoyer 

to  send 

faire 

to  make 

to  dare 
to  appear 
to  pretend 
to  know 
to  seem 
to  testify 
to  see 
to  wish 


§  461 .  Verbs  which  require  no  Preposition  before  the 
following  Infinitive.    (For  examples,  see  §  475.) 

falloir  (imp.)  musty  be  necessary 
s'imaginer      to  imagine 
oser 
paraitre 
pr£tendre 
savoir 
sembler 
temoigner 
voir 
vouloir 
etc. 

§  462.  Verbs  which  require  <  de '  before  next  Infinitive. 

(For  examples,  see  §  476.) 

to  abstain,  etc.* 

to  accuse,  to  charge,  etc. 

to  finish,  to  complete,  etc. 

to  affect,  to  pretend,  etc. 

to  be  afflicted,  to  grieve,  etc. 

to  aim,  etc. 

to  congratulate  oneself 9  etc. 

to  have  a  right,  etc. 

to  fear,  etc. 

to  forewarn,  to  inform,  etc. 

to  think,  to  find  out,  to  imagine  f  etc. 

to  blame,  to  censure ,  etc. 

to  be  anxious,  etc. 

to  leave  off,  to  give  up,  etc. 

to  charge,  to  undertake,  etc. 

to  pray,  to  beseech,  etc. 

to  advise,  to  forewarn,  etc. 

to  be  content,  to  be  pleased,  etc. 

to  agree,  to  suit,  etc. 


s'abstenir  (de) 
accuser  (de) 
achever  (de) 
affecter  (de) 
s'affliger  (de) 
ambitioner  (de) 
s'applaudir  (de) 
appartenir  (de) 
appr&ender  (de) 
avertir  (de) 
s'aviser  (de) 
blamer  (de) 
briiler  (de) 
cesser  (de) 
charger  (de) 
conjurer  (de)* 
conseiller  (de) 
-*  contenter  (de) 
enir  (de) 


n  English,  sometimes  the  simple  infinitive  with  to,  sometimes  the 
4  with  some  prepositions,  is  employed :  J'affecte  (Taller,  I  pretend 
Je  m'abstiens  (Taller,  I  abstain  from  going,  etc.,  etc 


§462. 

craindre  (de) 
dedaigner  (de) 
defendre  (de) 
d£sespe*rer  (de) 
desirer  (de) 
diffie'rer  (de) 
diro  (de) 
dispenser  (de) 
s'empecher  (de) 
entreprendre  (de) 
essayer  (de) 
s'etonner  (de) 
eviter  (de) 
s'excuser  (de) 
feindre  (de) 
feliciter  (de) 
se  flatter  (de) 
fr£mir  (de) 
se  garder  (de) 
geinir  (de) 
se  glorifier  (de) 
se  hater  (de) 
jurer  (de) 
maaquer  (de) 
menacer  (de) 
menter  (de) 
nier  (de) 
ordonner  (de) 
oublier  (de) 
parler  (de) 
permettre  (de) 
persuader  (de) 
plaindre  (de) 
se  plaindre  (de) 
se  pressor  (de) 
promettre  (de) 
se  proposer  (de) 


MOODS. 

to  fear,  to  hesitate,  etc. 

to  disdain,  to  scorn,  etc. 

to  forbid,  etc. 

to  despair,  to  give  up,  etc. 

to  wish,  to  long,  etc. 

to  put  off,  to  delay,  etc. 

to  tell,  etc. 

to  give  up,  to  dispense,  etc. 

to  refrain,  to  forbear,  etc. 

to  undertake,  to  attempt,  etc. 

to  try,  etc. 

to  be  astonished,  to  be  surprised,  etc. 

to  avoid,  to  shun,  etc. 

to  excuse  oneself,  to  apologise,  etc. 

to  affect,  to  pretend,  etc. 

to  congratulate  oneself,  to  be  satisfied. 

to  flatter  oneself,  to  hope,  trust,  etc. 

to  shudder,  etc. 

to  take  heed,  etc. 

to  groan,  to  lament,  etc, 

to  gloi'y,  to  boast,  etc. 

to  hasten,  to  hurry,  etc. 

to  swear,  to  declare,  etc. 

to  fail,  to  want,  etc. 

to  threaten,  etc. 

to  deserve,  etc. 

to  deny,  etc. 

to  order,  etc. 

to  forget,  to  omit,  etc. 

to  speak,  to  talk  about,  etc. 

to  allow,  etc. 

to  persuade,  to  convince,  etc. 

to  pity,  etc. 

to  complain,  etc# 

to  hurry,  etc. 

to  promise,  etc. 

to  propose  to  oneself,  etc. 
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§4*8. 


ptinir  (de) 
se  rappeler  (de) 
recommander  (de) 
refuser  (de) 
regretter  (de) 
se  rejouir  (de) 
remercier  (de) 
so  repentir  (de) 
rire  (de) 
risquer  (de) 
rougir  (de) 
souhaiter  (de) 
soup9onner  (de) 
se  souvenir  (de) 
supplier  (de) 
tenter  (de) 
se  vanter  (de) 


to  punish,  etc. 
to  remember,  etc. 
to  recommend,  etc. 
to  refuse,  etc. 
to  regret,  etc. 
to  rejoice,  to  he  glad,  etc. 
to  thank,  be  grateful,  etc. 
to  repent,  to  be  sorry,  etc. 
to  laugh,  etc. 
to  risk,  to  venture,  etc. 
to  blush,  to  be  ashamed,  etc. 
to  wish,  to  desire,  etc. 
to  suspect,  etc. 
to  remember,  etc. 
to  beseech,  to  beg,  etc. 
to  attempt,  to  try,  etc. 
to  boast,  etc. 
etc. 


§  468.  Verbs  which  require  'it'  before  next  Infinitive. 

(For  examples,  see  §  477.) 


(s')abaisser  (a) 
aboutir  (a) 
s'accoutumer  (a) 
s'acharner  (a) 
aimer  (a) 
s'amuser  (a) 
s'appliquer  (a) 
apprendre  (a) 
s'appreter  (a) 
aspirer  (a) 
s'attacher  (a) 
s'attendre  (a) 
s'augmenter  (a) 

loriser  (a) 

ir(4) 


to  lower  oneself,  to  condescend,  etc. 

to  lead,  end,  to  tend,  etc. 

to  get  into  the  habit,  to  accustom  oneself,  etc. 

to  be  bent  (upon),  etc. 

to  find  pleasure,  to  like,  etc. 

to  amuse  oneself,  to  waste  time,  etc. 

to  apply,  to  devote  oneself,  etc. 

to  learn,  to  teach,  etc. 

to  get  ready,  to  prepare,  etc. 

to  wish,  to  aspire,  etc. 

to  apply  oneself,  to  cling,  etc. 

to  hope,  to  expect,  to  fear,  etc. 

to  increase,  to  enlarge,  etc. 

to  authorise,  to  empower,  etc. 

to  have,  etc. 
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balancer  (a) 
borner  (a) 
chercher  (a) 
se  complaire  (a) 
se  condamner  (a) 
consentir  (a) 
consister  (a) 
conspirer  (a) 
se  consumer  (a) 
contribuer  (a) 
determiner  (a) 
se  disposer  (a) 
donner  (a) 
employer  (a) 
encourager  (a) 
engager  (a) 
enhardir  (a) 
s'enhardir  (a) 
enseigner  (a) 
s'eHudier  (a) 
exhorter  (a) 
s'exposer  (a) 
se  fatigner  (a) 
s'habituer  (a) 
hesiter  (a) 
inviter  (a) 
montrer  (a  ) 
s'obstiner  (a) 
s'opiniatrer  (a) 
parvenir  (a) 
pencher  (a) 
penser  (a) 
perseverer  (a) 
persister  (a) 
se  plaire  (a) 
prendre  plaisir  (a) 
se  preparer  (a) 


to  hesitate,  etc. 
to  famft,  fo  bound,  etc. 
to  endeavour,  to  try,  etc. 
to  ta/ftf  pleasure,  etc. 
to  condemn,  to  find  fault,  etc. 
fo  consent,  etc. 
to  consist,  etc. 
to  conspire,  to  plot, 
to  wear  oneself  out,  to  waste  away, 
to  contribute,  etc. 
to  determine,  to  resolve,  etc. 
to  dispose  oneself,  to  prepare,  etc. 
to  give,  to  charge,  etc. 
to  make  use  of,  to  employ, 
to  encourage,  etc. 
to  engage,  to  pledge,  etc. 
to  embolden,  etc. 
to  grow  bold,  to  dare,  etc. 
to  teach,  etc. 
to  endeavour,  etc. 
to  exhort,  to  encourage,  etc. 
to  expose  oneself,  to  run  a  risk,  etc. 
to  tire  oneself,  etc. 
to  accustom  oneself,  etc. 
to  lusitate,  etc. 
to  invite,  to  engage,  etc. 
to  show  how,  etc. 
to  persist,  to  be  obstinate,  etc. 
to  persist,  to  be  obstinate,  etc. 
to  succeed,  to  attain,  etc. 
to  incline,  to  lean,  etc. 
to  tfttw/r,  to  take  care,  etc. 
♦to  persevere,  etc. 
to  persist,  etc. 
to  t«  fo  pleasure,  etc. 
to  delight,  etc. 
to  dispose,  to  prepare  oneself. 
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proroquer  (k) 
rednire  (k) 
renoneer  (k) 
86  resigner  (k) 
se  resoudre  (k) 
reassir  (k) 
servir  (4) 
songer  (&) 
se  soamettre  (a) 
saffire  (a) 
tenir  (a) 
travailler  (a) 
trouver  (a) 
viser  (a) 


to  provoke,  to  excite,  etc. 

to  reduce,  etc. 

to  give  up,  to  renounce,  etc. 

to  resign  oneself,  etc. 

to  resolve,  to  be  resolved,  etc 

to  succeed,  etc. 

to  serve,  to  be  useful,  etc. 

to  think,  etc. 

to  submit,  etc 

to  suffice,  etc. 

to  ctjjv,  etc. 

to  work,  to  labour,  etc. 

to  find,  etc. 

to  aim,  etc. 


§  464.  Verbs  which  take  '  a '  or  « de  •  before  the  fol 
lowing  Infinitive.     (For  examples,  see  §  478.) 


commencer  (a)  (de) 
continuer  (a)  (de) 
contraindre  (a)  (de) 
demander  (a)  (de) 
s'efforcer  (a)  (de) 
s'exnpresser  (a)  (de) 
essayer  (a)  (de) 
forcer  (a)  (de) 
se  hasarder  (a)  (de) 
tacher  (a)  (de) 


to  begin 
to  go  on,  etc. 
to  force,  to  oblige,  etc. 
to  ask,  to  require, 
to  try,  to  strive,  etc. 
to  be  eager,  to  hurry,  etc. 
to  try,  to  attempt,  etc. 
to  force,  to  constrain,  etc. 
to  risk,  to  hazard,  etc. 
to  try,  to  endeavour,  etc. 
etc. 


Observation  : — The  meaning  is  usually  the  same,  whether  d  or  de 
is  employed.     Venir  is  the  most  important  exception  : 

II  vient  de  mourir,  He  is  just  dead. 

S'il  vient  a  mourir,  If  he  happens  to  die. 

11  vient  mourir  means  he  comes  to  die. 
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Indicative  and  Conditional  Moods. 
§  465.  Indicative. 

The  Indicative  mood  is  mainly  used  in  Principal  sentences 
to  affirm  or  deny : 

Le  facteur  vous  a  donne  mes  bagages, 

The  porter  has  given  you  my  luggage. 
Le  facteur  ne  vous  a  pas  donne  mes  bagages, 
The  porter  has  not  given  you  my  luggage.   , 

The  Indicative  is    also  used    in  subordinate   sentences 
instead  of  the  Subjunctive,  when  it  is  desired  to  state  a  fact : 
Je  sais  qu'il  ira  I  know  he  will  go. 

Je  sais  qu'il  est  alle         I  know  that  he  is  gone. 

§  466.  Conditional. 

The  Conditional  is  mostly  used  in  Principal  sentences  to 
which  a  condition,  expressed  or  understood,  is  annexed.  This 
its  name  implies  : — 

La  facteur  vous  aurait  donne  vos  bagages,  s'il  avait  pu. 
The  porter  would  have  given  you  your  luggage,  if 
he  had  been  able. 
II  pourrait  bien  faire  cela  (I.e.,  s'il  voulait), 
He  could  very  well  do  that  (i.e.,  if  he  would). 

It  is  also  used  in  Subordinate  sentences  instead  of  the 
Subjunctive,  but  it  then  loses  the  conditional  meaning,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,*  and  becomes  practically  a  Future 
Indicative ;  but  a  Future  Indicative  looked  at  from  the  Past, 
and  not  from  the  Present,  like  the  ordinary  Future  Indica- 
tive.    (§§  868,479,493.) 

The  two  tenses  may  then  be  conveniently  called  Present 
Future  Indicative  and  Past  Future  Indicative. 

I  say  that  I  shall  go  to-morrow, 

Je  dis  que  firai  demain. 
I  said  that  I  should  go  the  next  day, 

J'ai  dit  que  firais  le  lendemain. 

*  It  has  not  always  conditional  force  even  in  the  Principal  sentence. 
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Subjunctive  Hood. 

§  467.  Subjunctive  Mood  in  Subordinate  Sentences. 
The  Indicative   and  Conditional    Mood   forms  may  be 

employed  in  s orb ordinate  sentences  ;  the  Subjunctive  Mood 
forms  are  rarely  employed  otherwise  ;  this  the  name  "  Sub- 
junctive" implies. 

Subordinate  sentences  are  of  three  kinds : — 
Substantival  :  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  substan- 
tive  to  the  principal   sentence.     They  are    usually 
Introduced  by  the  conjunction  que.     (§  46'8.) 

Adjectival  :  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  adjective 
to  the  principal  sentence.  They  are  usually  intro- 
duced by  n  relative.     (§  469.) 

Adverbial  :  which  stand  ia  the  relation  of  an  adverb  to 
lite  principal  sentence.  They  are  usually  introduced 
by  compound  conjunctions,     (g  470.) 

In  Substantival  and  Adjectival  sentences  the  Subjunc- 
tive, and  not  the  Indicative  or  Conditional,  is  employed  where 
the  Principal  sentence,  contains  some  expression  which  creates 
doubt  or  uncertainty  in  the  general  statement. 

In  Adverbial  sentences  this  is  also  true,  but  usage  has 
somewhat  overridden  the  principle,  and  it  is  safer  to  trust  to 
lists  based  on  this  usage  About  three- sevenths  of  these 
compound  conjunctions  always  have  the  Subjunctive;  about 
three -sevenths  always  have  the  Indicative,  about  one-seventh 
have  cither  the  Subjunctive  or  Indicative,  according  as  there 
is  doubt  or  not.     (§  441.) 

Ons,  :  — Notice  the  absence  of  '  may '  and  '  might '  in  the  subordinate 
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§  468.   Substantival  Sentences. 

Substantival  sentences  are  introduced  by  que.  In  them 
the  Subjunctive  mood  is  more  commonly  employed  than  the 
Indicative  or  Conditional  after — 

1.  Expressions  of  uncertainty,  expediency,  fear,  surprise, 

joy,  sorrow,  etc. 

Je  doute  qu'il  ecrive  I  doubt  if  he  will  write 

II  faut  qu'il  ecrive  He  must  write 

Je  crains  qu'il  riecrive  I  fear  lest  he  should  write 

Je  suis  surpris  qu'il  ecrive  I  am  surprised  he  writes 

Je  suis  ravi  qu'il  ecrive  I  am  pleased  for  him  to  write. 

Je  suis  fach6  qu'il  ecrive  I  am  sorry  for  him  to  write 

2.  Expressions  of  will,  desire,  permission,  hindrance,  etc. 

J'exige  qu  il  ecrive  I  insist  upon  his  writing 

Je  desire  qu'il  ecrive  I  wish  him  to  write 

Je  consens  qu'il  ecrive  I  consent  to  his  writing 

J'empeche  qu'il  n1  ecrive  I  prevent  him  from  writing 

If  any  of  these  expressions  are  put  in  an  interroga- 
tive or  negative  form,  the  probability  of  the  Sub- 
junctive being  the  correct  mood  is  increased,  and 
therefore,  s'imaginer  (imagine),  se  doutcr  (suspect), 
s'attendre  (expect),  penser  (think),  presumer  (pre- 
sume), soupgonner  (suspect),  croire  (think),  esperer 
(hope),  which  take  the  Indicative  when  used 
affirmatively,  have  the  Subjunctive  when  used 
interrogatively  or  negatively  :  * 

II  s'imagine  que  nous  y  allons, 

Ho  imagines  we  are  going  there. 
S'imagine-t-il  que  nous  y  alliotis  ? 

Does  he  imagine  that  wo  are  going  there  ? 
H  ne  s'imagine  pas  que  nous  y  allions, 

He  does  not  imagine  that  we  are  going  there. 

*  Formerly,  after  these  verbs,  the  Subjunctive  was  required  in  the 
Subordinate  sentence  as  after  other  verbs  of  doubt.  Custom  has  estab- 
lished the  distinction  given  above. 
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§  469,  470. 


§  469.  Adjectival  Sentences. 

Adjectival  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by  a  relative. 
In  them,  as  in  Substantival  sentences,  the  Subjunctive  is  more 
commonly  employed  than  the  Indicative  or  Conditional : — 

1.  When  the  Principal  sentence  expresses  a  mere  ex- 
pectation or  wish  :  Montrez-moi  one  seule  faute  que 
faie  faite,  Shew  me  a  single  mistake  that  I  have 
made  (I  feel  sure  you  will  not  be  able) ;  but, 
Montrez-moi  la  faute  que  fai  faite,  Shew  me  the 
mistake  I  have  made  (I  know  that  there  is  one). 

2.  In  assertions  which  are  mere  matters  of  opinion : 
L'homme  est  le  seul  ctre  qui  sache  qu'il  doit  mourir, 
Man  is  the  only  being  who  knows  that  he  must  die ; 
but,  L'homme  est  le  seul  etre  qui  est  droit  sur  ses 
pieds,  Man  is  the  only  being  who  stands  upright. 

As  with  Substantival  sentences,  if  there  is  an  interrogation 
or  negation  in  the  Principal  sentence,  the  probability  of  the 
Subjunctive  being  the  right  mood  is  increased, 

§  470.  Adverbial  Sentences. 

Adverbial  sentences  are  usually  introduced  by  various 
Compound  Conjunctions,  which  are  differently  classed  into 
conditional,  concessive,  consecutive ,  final,  temporal,  causal, 
comparative.     (See  §  441.) 

Conditional. 
A  mains  que,  pourvu  que',  en  cas  que,  soit  que,  suppose  que9 
pour  pen  que  (§  832). 

J'irai,  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  soit  malade, 

I  shall  go,  unless  she  is  ill. 
Soit  q\Cil  vienno  ou  non,  j'irai, 

Whether  he  comes  cr  not,  I  shall  go 
Ello  lo  verra,  pourvu  qiCW  lui  j^aise, 

Hho  will  receive  him,  provided  ho  pleases  her. 
Habillc-toi,  en  cas  qiCil  vienne, 
Dress  yourself,  in  case  he  come3. 
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Concessive. 

Quoique,  bien  que,  encore  que. 
H  YeuBBVCB.,  quoique  nous  en  pensions, 

He  will  succeed,  whatever  we  may  think  about  it. 
EUe  le  fit,  bien  gu'elle  en  souffrit, 

She  did  it,  though  she  suffered  in  doing  so. 
Nous  l'avons  laisse  partir,  encore  que  nous  Yaimions, 

We  have  let  him  go,  notwithstanding  our  love  for  him. 

Final. 

Pour  que,  afin  que,  de  peur  que,  de  crainte  que. 
H  viendra,  pour  que  nous  Yadmirions, 

He  will  come,  for  us  to  admire  him. 
Nous  Tarrosons,  afin  qu'R  ne  perisse  pas. 

We  water  it,  that  it  should  not  die. 
Attachez-le,  de  peur  qu'il  ne  B'echappe, 

Tie  him,  for  fear  he  should  escape. 
Nous  l'amusons,  de  crainte  gu'elle  ne  b' ennuis, 

We  amuse  her,  for  fear  she  should  be  dull 

Temporal 

Avant  que,  jusqu'a  ce  que,  en  attendant  que* 
II  mourra  avant  gu'elle  vienne, 

He  will  die  before  she  comes. 
Nous  attendrons  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  se  decide, 

We  will  wait  until  he  decides. 
Nous  jouons  en  attendant  que  l'heure  du  travail  arrive, 

We  play  till  the  time  for  work  comes. 

Consecutive. 
De  maniere  que,  de  sorte  que. 

II  s'arrange-rf*  maniere  que  nous  puissions  le  voir,. 

He  manages  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  him. 
II  est  parti,  de  sorte  que  je  me  trouve  seul, 

He  is  gone,  so  that  I  find  myself  alone. 

T 
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§  471.  Addition  of  « me  •  nr  Subordinate  Sentence. 

Ne  is  added  usually  in  the  Subordinate  chute  after  certain 
Terbs,  conjunctions,  etc.,  but  not  necessarily  w^hany*  nega- 
tive meaning :  * 

1.  After  verbs  (a)  of  fearing,  (6)  hindering,  (c)  precaution, 
used  affirmatively. 

(a)  Je  tremble 

J*ai  peur  •  qu'il  ne  vienne 

Je  crains 

I  fear-  lest  <ha  should,  come* 

(b)  La  pluie  empAoh*  qm'ozi  ne  sotte, . 

The  rainqjeeveaks  one  from  gokg^oui, 

)  Prenez  gatde  qu'il  .n*  vou* frappe* 
Take  care  lest  he  strike  yott 

IS.  Usually  after  douter,  nier  used  negatively; 
Je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  vous  vote*, 

I  do  not  doubt  that  he  sees  yen*. 
Ne  nie-t-il  pas  qtre  nous  ne  rayon* fittrpris? 

Does  he  not  deny  that  we  have  surprised  him  ? 
None  ne  desesperony  pas  qu'il  ne  le  fasse, 

W*  <te  not>despair  of  h&doing  it. . 

3.  After  de  crainte  que,  d*  peur  que,  ote.f  nwri  affirmatively* 

Partons,  de  crainte  qmil  ne  nottt  waajmmiB, 
Let  u»  set  out,-  for  fear  he  shcraid  sarpnse  us* 

II  parle  has,  de  peur  qu'on  ne  pufcse  l'enteiidre, 
Efe  speaks  in  a-  draper,  leet3i»  should  be  heard. 

Je  ne  le  ferai' pas,  a  moins  qse  vea*  wH*  vanhez. 
I  shall  not  do  it,  unless  you  wish  it. 

4.  After  mieiix,  meilleur,  pire,  autre,  plutot,  etc.,  employed 
affirmatively. 

Ikest  plu*  riohe  qu'il  n'&aii, 
I£*<is'richer  than  he  was. 


*  Often  the  ne  has  no  special  meaning  but  as-  a  rule  it  adds  to  the 
general  uncertainty  of  the  statement. 
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§  472.  The  Subjunctive  in  Principal  Sentence. 

The  Subjunctive  uuoftan.  used  without  any  preceding  verb, 
to  express  a  wish  or  exhortation  (optative.)  It  is  mostly  the 
Simple  Present  Subjunctive  that  is  thus  used,  but  other 
tenses  are  also  found. 

Que  je  vous  retrouve  a  monretoor. 

Let  me  find  you  on  my  return. 
Que  je  meure,  si  je  vous  trahis, 

May  I  die;  if  I  betray  you. 
Qu'il  parte  a Tinstant, 

Let  him  go  at.  once* 
Pirioses-fcu  echapper  a  la  gaerre> 

Msy  you  escape  war. 
Puissiez-vous  reussir, 

Wkj  you  succeed. 
Vive  rEmpereur, 

Long  live  the  Emperor. 
Dien  vous  h&iisse, 

Qod  bless,  yocu 
HttaDfefV, 

Would  to  God. 

The  Present  Subjanefaa,  feat  person,  plattd^  ia  sot  at 
employed.    (8e*  Lapetttiro;  below.) 

§  4TB.  EfcFEEATTVE. 

The  Imperative  tunudff  commands : 

Va,         Go.  Asseyez-vous,    Sit  down. 

Bnt  in*  the  first  person  plural  it  expresses  a  wish,  rather  than 
a  command  t 

Burton?  Let  us  set  out. 

Ne  tardons  plus  Let  us  no  longer  delay. 

Compare  Optative  use  of  the  Subjunctive  (§  472). 
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§  474.  Infinitive. 

A.  The  Infinitive  is  a  Noun  in  Modern  French  as  in  Old 
French ;  but  its  modern  uses  differ  in  one  or  two  important 
respects  from  its  older  uses : 

1.  Many  Infinitives  have  become  naturalised  as  substan- 
tives, and  can  take  the  article.*  But  in  the  process  of  such 
naturalisation  they  have  lost  in  Modern  French,  their  power 
as  verbs.    They  are  nouns  and  only  nouns :  plaitir,  eta 

In  Old  French,  on  the  contrary,  any  Infinitive  could  be 
employed  substantively,  could  take  the  article,  could  be 
declined  as  an  ordinary  substantive  (see  §  209),  and  yet 
retained  its  verbal  power. 

A  l'emouvoir  Tost  le  roy.  (Joinvhjjb,  13th  cent) 

Au  tourner  que  je  fiz  ma  teste.  (Id.) 

Au  penre  congie  que  il  fesoit  a  aus.  (Id.) 

2.  The  Infinitive  is  preceded  in  Modern  French  by  any 
preposition  except  en;  then  the  gerund  in  -ant  is  employed. 
In  Old  French  the  Present  Infinitive  could  be  preceded  by  en: 

Mettre  ton  oner  en  amer  Dieu.  (Joinvtlle.) 

B.  The  Infinitive,  both  in  French  and  Latin,  is  at  once  a  verb 
and  a  substantive.  As  a  verb  it  governs  cases,  as  a  noun  it 
may  be  said  itself  to  have  cases. 

In  Latin  the  pure  Infinitive  may  stand  as  Subject  or  Direct 
object  only.  Other  cases  are  supplied  by  means  of  gerunds 
and  supines.  These  as  distinctive  forms  have  disappeared  in 
French.  But  traces  of  their  special  uses  remain  in  the  Infini- 
tive : 

1.  Infinitive  without  preposition  appears  mostly  as  Subject 
or  as  Direct  Object.  Often  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  accusa- 
tive supine  in  -uro  expressing  a  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion. 
The  '  accusative  with  infinitive '  occurs  occasionally. 

*  The  line  may  be  said  to  be  drawn  at  the  article  ;  if  the  article  is 
put,  the  verbal  power  is  gone. 
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STHonner  est  du  peuple,  admirer  est  da  sage.     (Delille.) 

J'aimerais  mieux  mourir  que  de  trahir  mon  ami 

Je  vais  dormir. 

Nous  accourons  savoir  quels  sont  nos  nouveaux  maitres. 

(Scribe.) 

Je  sens  venir  les  larmes. 

Cette  idle  fit  notwire  Napoleon.  (SiauB.) 

2.  The  Infinitive  with  de  is  usually  equivalent  to  a  geni- 
tive or  ablative.  More  rarely  it  appears  as  Subject  or  Direct 
Object ;  this  especially  when  que  is  added. 

L'art  de  vivre. 

Je  suia  sur  de  l'avoir. 

Je  suis  jaloux  cP acquenr  votre  estime. 

Le  defaut  de  Fle'chier  est  de  toujours  e'crire  et  de  ne  jamais 

parler. 
C'est  tres  mal  cTeflrayer  ainsi  ses  amis.  (Dumas.) 

On  l'accuse  de  voler. 

Je  resolus  de  cultiver  mon  esprit.  (Le  Sage.) 

Dieu  ordonne  de  tout  pardonner.  (G.  Sakd.) 

The  Infinitive  with  a  is  usually  equivalent  to  a  dative.  It 
corresponds  to  the  dative  gerund ;  to  the  accusative  gerund 
with  -ad  ;  to  the  ablative  supine  in  u. 

Aidez-moi  d  oublier  que  je  suis  roi.  (Dumas.) 

Je  suis  prdt  a  ecouter. 

Les  dtffauts  du  th&tre  sont  faciles  a  remarquer. 

On  m'a  invite*  a  assister  au  Te  Deum.  (Voltaire.) 

C'est  terrible  a  voir  faire. 

C'est  un  proces  a  ne  jamais  finir. 

These  remarks  will  explain  many  French  constructions  with 
Infinitive ;  but  for  practical  purposes  lists  are  necessary.  And 
these  must  be  supported  by  careful  reading.* 


*  The  student  who  desires  something  more  is  referred  to  Diez's 
Cfx^mmatUc  dcr  RomanUchcn  Sprachen,  and  to  M&tzner,  Franedeische 
Qrammatik.  But  even  Diez  and  Mufcucr  &Lyo  li'.tlo  el~c  than  lists  with 
abort  comparative  notes. 


82t>  sneiAx.  %m; 

§  475.  Verbs  vfcieh  zefake  bo  Pwfwitimi  before 

the  foDeving  Infinitive. 

Aimer  mieux,  fo  prefer. 

f^-l—^r±  ^^^  V'^^M  ^nr  m~m^^m«^^^^» 

^■MfTtfUB  *  ■■  aBBSK  ^  jltBBSSS  vESSBBBr* 

Retime  mieux  les  wuffrir  que  de*  les  meriter. 

(CUUIXILU.) 

AUbt,  <opo. 
I*  paix  ca  re/leurir,  les  beaux  jours  tout  renattre. 

(£Uan.) 
Arooer,  io  eonfea. 
Us  out  avoul  avotr  pris  la  fuite. 

Compter,  ioradbon. 
II  eompU  partir  domain. 

.Cnure,  to  believe. 
H  a  cru  mourir. 

Ibti£Der,  to  dmpL 
Helene  fat  la  seale  de  son  sexe,  parmi  tant  d'enfants  de 
Jupiter,  dont  ee  dieu  daigna  se  declarer  le  pere. 

(P.  Xj.  CorasiiE.) 

Devoir,  home  to. 
Je  dots  alter  chez  lui  domain. 

Entendre,  to  hear. 
lie  ciel  dans  tons  lean  pleura  ne  m'eafenci  pas  nomrner. 

(Raciwe.) 

Envoyer,  to  eend. 
On  craignait  qu'  Amorat  par  un  ordre  sevens. 
K'eniwyslt  <tfj0i»amcfer  Ja  tete  de  son  frere. 


Faire,  to  make. 
Yeille  aupres  de  Pyrrhus,  jfatfehri  ^airier  s&  f oL 


J0D.) 


{Id.) 


KDoir  ^bnpeHonal),  -muBtjbenecenary. 
H  font  vffframlwr  [Rome,  al'/atrt  venger  on  pere. 

(CoBRXizasBv) 

-S4magiaer,-  4o-««aoim. 
Ces  laches  Chretiens  qui  tfimaginent  avancer  lenr  mort. 

{Bussemv) 

'*  This  <fe  before  the  second  infinitive  may  be  omitted. 
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G«er,  to  dare. 
Yoxxs'Yoti&tes  bannir,  vousn'oaes  VMter.  '(Ratxne.) 

.  Ptaaatoe,  to  appear. 

Xtoeitgle*»«rf**a*0*r  de  voix  et  de  vwage.  <Bqotbt.) 

Prtftendre,  to  pretend. 
Une  mouche  survient  et  des  chevaux  s'approche, 
PrStmd  les  animer  par  Aon  bourdonnement. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

>S»voir,  to.  know  hove. 
A  deux  milles  dici,  j'ai  su  le  reneon&rer.      <GojUiJEilLE.) 

Sembler,  to  seem. 
Marat  aemWe  atmr  calomnie  la  nature  Jramaine. 

i  (VOWAPUB.) 

Temoigner,  to  testify.* 
II  Umoigne  concevoir  pour  lui  une  affection  particuliere. 

(BOUBDALOUB.) 

Voir,  to  see, 
Vous  avez  assez  vu  les  saisons  se  renouveler. 

(BOSSUET.) 

"  Vouloir,  to  with. 
Je  wuaVat*  ro'emparer  de  toute  la  nature.    (P.  Lebrun.) 

§  476.  Verbs  whiekseqpiee  the  Prepesition  « de '  before 

foUoiriag;IttfbxitiTe. 

<YeMS. 

4yafotemr  (de),  to  abstain. 
Abstenez-vous  de  .nuirejk  v/rire  .finnemi.  (Massillon.) 

>Aecuser  <de),\fc>  oceiAfe. 
Les  accvseta~t-on  d'tblouir  vos  esprits.  (L.  Racine.) 

Achever  (de),  Jo  ^finish,  to  eompUte. 
Verite*  que  j'implore,  acheve  de  descendre.  (Kactne.) 

Affecter  (de),  to  affect,  to  pretend. 
Pour  6 blouir  les  yeux,  la  fortune  insolente 
Affecta  d'ttider  une  pompe  imsofonte.  (Boilbau.) 


*  Is  also  followed  by  de. 
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S'affliger  (de),  to  be  afflicted,  to  grieve. 
Je  m'afflige  de  voir  les  homines  agir  comme  ila  font. 


Ambitionner  (de),  to  aim. 
La  duchesse  de  Mazarin  a  qui  Ton  ambitionnait  deplairt. 


S'applaudir  (de),  to  congratulate  oneself. 
.  .  .  Je  m'applaudissau  de  retrouver  en  vous, 
Ainsi  que  lee  vertua,  le  ooeor  de  mon  epoux.  (Volt aire.) 

Appartenir  (de),  to  belong,  to  have  a  right. 
U  n'apparticnt  qu*a  la  religion  aVinstruire  et  de  eorriger  lea 
hommes.  (Pascal.) 

AppreTiender  (de),  to  fear. 
H  apprtnendait  de  revoir  ce  qu'il  avait  de  plus  cher  au 
monde.  (Fehrlon.) 

Avertir  (de),  to  forewarn,  to  inform. 
Soufflez  quelques  froideurs  sans  les  faire  e*clater 
Et  riavcrtissez  point  la  cour  de  vous  quitter.        (Racine.) 

S'aviser  (de),  to  think,  to  imagine. 
On  s'avisc  enfin  de  lui  donner  de  1'eme'tique.     (Mou&re.) 

Blamer  (de),  to  blame,  to  censure. 
Ke  bldmez  pas  Peirault  de  condamner  Homere.  (Boileau.) 

firuler  (de),  to  be  anxious. 
Elle  bride  d'envie-de  revenir  a  Paris.  (Srvionb.) 

Cesser  (de),  to  end,  to  cease,  to  give  up. 
U  ne  cesse  de  les  rappeler  &  la  penitence.  (Bossuetv) 

Charger  (de),  to  charge. 
Son  maitre  l'ayant  charge*,  de  faire  un  tableau.     (Baxlly.) 

Conjurer  (de),  to  pray,  to  beseech. 
Je  l'eusse  conjurS  de  se  donner  la  vie.  (Corneille.) 

Conseiller  (de),  to  advise. 
Je  conseiUe  dtagir  avec  prudence.  (Id.) 

Se  contenter  (de),  to  be  content. 

.  .  .  Contentez-vous  de  savow 
'aussi  bien  que  ma  soeur  j'ecoute  mon  devoir.         (Id.) 
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Convenir  (da),  to  agree,  to  suit. 
II  ne  convieivt  qu'aux  enf ants  de  pleurer  et  de  jeter  tous  leurs 
hochets  quand  on  leur  en  dte  un  seuL  (Babthelemy.) 

Craindre  (de),  to  fear,  to  hesitate. 
On  ne  voit  dans  ses  jugements  qu'une  justice  imparfaite, 
semblable,  je  ne  craindrai  pas  de  le  dire,  a  la  justice  de  Pilate. 

(Bossuet.) 

DeMaigner  (de),  to  disdain. 
Us  vont  chercher  an  loin  dans  leurs  livres  des  devoirs  qu'ils 
didaignent  de  remplir  antour  d'eux.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Dtfendre  (de),  to  defend,  to  forbid. 
Je  vous  defends  de  vous  en  confesser  de  noureau. 

(Bossuet.) 

Drfsesperer  (de),  to  despair,  to  give  up. 
Par  quel  asservissement  disespirions-noua  de  voir  eclore  de 
nouveaux  prodiges.  (Gbesset.) 

Desirer  (de),  to  wish  for* 
Voila  ce  que  vous  dSsirex  de  savoir.  (F&teXiON.) 

Differer  (de),  to  put  off,  to  delay. 
Qui  pourra  diffirer  de  venger  la  querelle.  (Voltaibe.) 

Dire  (de),  to  say,  to  tell. 
Dites  au  roi,  seigneur,  de  vous  abandonner.         (Racine.) 

Dispenser  (de),  to  give,  to  dispense. 
Pilate  se  contente  de  demander  qu'on  le  delivre  et  qu'on  le 
dispense  de  condamner  Jesus-Christ.  (Massillon.) 

S'empdcher  (de),  to  refrain,  to  forbear. 
Mais  tu  ne  pouvais  pas  Vempicher  de  lefaire.        (Maib.) 

Entreprendre  (de),  to  undertake. 
Quoi !  vous  entreprenez  de  sawoer  un  chre'tien ! 

Essayer  (de),  to  try. 
Lucile  n'essaya  pas  de  le  distraire,t  (Stael.) 

S'etonner  (de),  to  be  astonished,  to  be  surprised. 
Les  gens  B'itonnaient  de  voir  que  Martin  chassat  les  lions  au 
moulin.  (La  Fontaine.  ) 

Eviter  (de),  to  avoid. 
J'foite  cPitre  long  et  je  deviens  obscur.  (Boeleau.) 

*  Often  followed  by  no  preposition,  like  vovloir. 
f  Alflo  found  with  a. 
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ffexcMar  (de) ,  to  «m  mmtf 
Et  tom  tom  «MM  da  m'amr  fait  benrenx. 

(La."F»r«xs.) 
Foindre  (da),  to  affect,  to  pntmd. 
In  grands  ambitions  feigitmt  de  rmttadter  Unit  inierets  & 
eenz  da  la  nation.  (Bowk.) 

Se  feliciter  (de),  to  eonoratvlate  onetelf,  to  be  satisfied. 
Je  tom  filicUt  cTavoir  M.  de  Eoniaires  poucgonvemsor. 
(Baixac.) 
-Be  natter  (do) ,  to  .flatter  one*e(f. 
fferf-ti  jla^M  plain  rtctmnalt-iiraiDonr.     (VouaIRB.) 

Frfmir  (de),  to  Auddtr. 
En  soi-mine  (il)>MNMt  de  a'anoir  pu  dine.       (Boilbac) 

Garderfde),  to  keep  from,  to  tola,  heed,  to  taiet+re. 
An  depit  dn  bon  send,  garde*  de  plaitanter. 

Geinir  (de),  to  groan, 
n  gtminoit  oVitrt  oblige  d'acheter  »a  ■urete'  par  dea  son- 
minuoni.  (Rayras.) 

Se  glorifier  (de),  to  glory. 
Alexandre  put  *t  gtorifitr  if  avoir  twitch  un  ennemi  dtgne  de 
lui.  (Bubwii.) 

Se  Uter  (de),  to  kadtn. 
.  .  .  Haton^noas  ¥rm  et  Tanfre 
WauwrtT  a  la  foil  mon  bonheur  et  le  TOtre.        (EUctjr.) 
.Jnrer  (de),  U  swear. 
.  .  .  Dien  qui,  dana  Jearafil, 
Jwa  tfezterminer  Ahab  et  JenbeL  (In.) 

Manquer  (de),  to  fail,  to  mint . 
Qui  cherche  Dien  de  bonne  ha  ne  mangue  jamais  de  ie 
troweer.  (BoWTOTt.) 

'Menaoer  (de),  to  tAreojen. 
Lb  discords  .en  cub  lienx  menace  de  (Wrottre.  (Banuv.) 

Heritor  (do),  to  deserve. 
Ce  que  le  prince  fit  enauite  mtriterait  if  Are  accmte'.a  tonte 
la  terre.  (Bobotxt.) 

.  Nier  <de),  &i  deny. 
"  -Ce  tPawir  rien  touched  (84vtcn£.) 
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Ordonner  (de),  to  order. 
Ttevtmd*wmc*de+(mtpmdonner.  (G.*6aitd.) 

Oublier  (de),  to  forget 
j'e  rCoMbUerai  jamais  oV avoir  -nHasaiiorrop  pleurer  une  petite 
fille  qu'on  avaifc  riifoakiaayec  Ja.  fable  ,dn,  JLoap  et  rbi  Clrien. 

(Rousseau.) 

Parler  (de),  to  speak. 

•  .  .  J'aitsu  que  ce  traitre  d'amant 

Parle  *de  m'obtenir  par  tn  enlevement.  (Moiiebe). 

Permett»^de),to:perTittt,  to  oHote. 
On  ne  leur  laisro  ,plwr*ieii/a  m^nagBT  (%aa^«nikBV  j^rmei 
cfe  se  venire  maflyas  deiagr  itftligkm .  •  (Bmbtot.) 

Penoader  (de),  to  persuade. 
EUe  vent  mepeivuader  de  passer  V6t4.  (Seyigw&) 

Plaindie  (de),  to  jntt/,  fc>  complain. 
Je  te  j?2ains  de  tomber  dans  sea  mains  redoniables. 

(Racine.) 

Se  pressor  (de),  to  hurry. 
Pourquoi  vous pressez-vous  de  ripondre  pour  lui.         (Id.) 

Promettre  (de),  to  promise. 
'  Qui  pent  se  promtttre  oVSvUer  dans'  la  societe'  desrlwmmes,  la 
•rencontre  xie  certains- esprits  Tains  et  lagers.  (Iia^Bautexs:) 

Proposer  (de),  to  propose. 
11  ne  se  propose  x&aUerk  la  gloire,  que  par  la  yertu. 

(Masmllon.) 

Punir  (de),  to  punish. 
Le  ciel  me  ^ntnit  d1  avoir  trop  ecoute*  .  .  ,        (Voltaire.) 

Se  rappeler  (de),  t?  remember* 
II  s'est  rappeU  de  vans  avoir  vu  plusiears  fois. 

(Rousseau.) 

Recommander  (de),  to  recommend. 
Beeommandez  a  vos  enfants  de  fuir  le  vice  et  cfaimer  la 
Yertu.  (Acad&mie.) 

jtfiefMer  (de),  fof^ise. 
.  .  .  rPe^ase*ponr  ewx  re^we  de  txrfer.  ^BofEBATT.) 

Regretter  (de),  to  regret,  to  be  sorrowful. 
Des  peoples  regrvUerentden\aQo#r$w  «efl&4Mus  son  rdgne. 

(MaSSILXiOX.) 
*  Also  without  preposition. 


So  rejouir  (da),  to  rejoice. 
Jo  me  rtjouii  dt  lui  omnoncer  cette  bonus  noUTeJle. 

(-Aeaderoie.) 


it  (do),  to  thant. 
On  ne  remtreie  point  d'etre  pamione'ment  aime. 

(fjfnu*.) 

Se  repentir  (de),  to  repent,  to  be  torry. 
Je  me  repent  d'avoir  fait  Saiil  roi.  (Saci,  Bibb.) 

Bin  (de),  to  lavoh. 
Je  rtou  de  le  voir  atec  m  mine  itique, 
Son  rabat  jadia  blane  et  *a  perruqne  antique.  (Boileau.) 

Riaquer  (de),  to  risk. 
II  ri*gi«  <(e  tout  perdre  poor  faire  perir  un  seal  honune. 
(Mabbillok.) 


Rougir  (de),  to  Miuft,  (o  be 

J'ai  une  pension  du  roi,  je  rou^iraii  de  le  recewir  tent  qu 

y  aura  dee  officiere  qui  aoufMront.  (Voltatbs.  ) 


Sonhaiter  (de),  to  irruh. 
Ce  grand  Alexandre  a  souhaiti  da  /aire  du  bruit  daiia  le 
monde  durant  aa  vie  et  aprea  aa  mort,  il  a  tout  ce  qu'il  a 

demand*?.  (Bossdet.) 

Sou  pponner  (de),  to  tlupect. 
H  eat  mupconni  cforoir  conspire'  contre  le  roi. 


(de),fo 

prince,  de  m'iviter.  (Rachtk.) 

Supplier  (de),  to  entrant. 
Je  touh  tapplie,  sage  Piston,  d*  tu'expliquer  fort  an  long  ce 
que  vous  penaec  de  1'amitie.  (Boilea  u. ) 

Tenter  (de),  to  tempt. 
lis  mepria^rent  l'argent  et  tontea  le*  rieheases  artifitiellcB, 
qat  tentent  lea  honune*  de  chercher  des  plaiaire  dangereux. 

(FInklOS.) 

Se  ranter  (de),  to  praue  oneself,  to  boast. 
II  u  vemtoM  dt  tonterver  nn  honune  en  vie  pendant  pluaieurs 

BicciOB.  (ROLLIN.) 
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§  477.  Verbs  which  require  the  Preposition  '  & '  before 

the  following  Infinitive. 

S'abaisser  (a),  to  lower  oneself,  to  condescend. 
Ne  vous  abaissez  pas  a  soupwer  pour  elle.        (Voltaire.) 

Aboutir  (a),  to  lead,  to  tend. 
Une  Tie  sordide  et  miserable  qui  n'aboutit  qu'd  grossir  un 
bien,  injustement  acquis.  (Boileau.) 

S'accoutumer  (a),  to  accustom  oneself,  to  get  into  the  habit. 
Ah  I  ma  soeur,  puisqu'enfm  mon  destin  eclaird, 
Yeut  que  je  m'accouiwne  a  vous  nommer  ainsi. 

(CORNEILLE.) 

S'acharner  (a),  to  be  bent  (upon). 
lis  s'acharnent  a  diffamer  cette  harangue. 

(Glrault-Duvivier.) 

Aimer  (a),  to  find  pleasure,  to  Wee. 
J'aime  d  fixer  mes  pas  et,  seul,  dans  la  nature 
A  u 'entendre  que  l'onde,  a  ne  voir  que  les  cieux. 

(Lamartine.) 

S'amuser  (a),  to  twntwe  oneself,  to  waste  time. 
Comme  s'il  eut  fete*  capable  de  s'amuser  a  penser  a  nous. 

(Pascal.) 

S'appliquer  (a),  to  qppfy,  to  devote  oneself 
Je  me  suis  applique'  a  chercher  les  moyens.  (Racine.) 

Apprendre  (a),  to  learn,  to  teach. 
Wapprendras-tu  jamais  .  .  .  a  voir  par  d'autres  yeux  quo 
les  yeux  du  vulgaire.  (Corneillf.) 

S'apprSter  (a),  to  get  ready,  to  prepare  oneself. 
Bientot  il  s'apprite  a  minter  son  trdne  en  marchant  a  leur 
tSte.  (Voltaire.) 

Aspirer  (a),  to  wish  for,  to  aspire. 
Et  monte*  sur  le  faite,  il  aspire  a  descendre.     (Cornellle.) 

S'attacher  (a),  to  apply  oneself  to,  to  cling. 
EUe  s' attache  a  6ter  aux  prophe'ties  leurs  auteurs. 

(Bossuxr.) 

S'attendre  (a),  to  hope  for,  to  expect. 
Je  sals  ce  qu'il  faut  croire  de  ce  pays-la,  je  ne  m'attends  pas 
du  tout  a  m'y  amuser.  (De  Staex.) 
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S'acgmenter  (a),  <o  increase,  to  enlarge. 
L'all£gresse  da  cobut  s'augmente  a  la  rlpancire. 

(Moubbs.) 

Anteinr  (Ik),  to  outsorts  %  to  empower. 
Ana tvu  rien  easier,  ion. amour  m'aatorue. 

(Cobneillb.) 

Avoir  (a),  to  Aave  to. 
it  ace*  d  combottre  et  les  dieaz  et  lea  Immmf. 

(Racine.) 

Balancer  (a),  to  hesitate, 
Une  6aJcmf&pasd  parHr.  (Eixzbb;) 

Borner  (a),  to  limit. 
Ne  borne  pas  ta  gjUrire  d  tww/er  on  affront.     (Cobneillb.) 
Je  me  borne  d  voua  dire  simplement  lea  fait*.  (Vqlzaibjl) 

Onerc&er  (a),  to  endeavour,  to  seek. 
Yob  deux  e'tasa  vaiain*,.  qui  caatcaen*  d  a'tuiir.    (Racine.) 

8fo  oomplasre^a),  to  fofe  jifeaivr?. 
Bieu  *e  emnffait,  ma-fiHe,  d  wir  da  haat  des  cieux. 

(YOLIAIBB.) 

Ormdaiwiiflr  (a),  fo-cditifoiufv. 
....  Uir  prapfc*'  isfbrl/uutf 
Quid  jierir  avec  moi  vous  avez  condamne'.    (Racine.) 
Quelle  sexsit  la  puissance  das  toi&s'ila  se  condammaient  a  en 
jcfuir  tou&aeuls.  (Massillon.) 

Consentir  (a),  to  consent 
Peut-£tre  d  nfacwmr  j'aurais  pa  conseittfo.         (Racine.) 

Consister  (a),  to  consist. 
La  dignity  consistaU  d  user  et  dommer  gar  les.  creatures. 

(Pascal.) 

Conspirer  (a),  to  conspire. 
Tous  do  concert  nous  conspirerons  d  le  soutenir,  a  le  perfec- 
Honner,  d  le  cotiMnnmei.  (Houbdaloub.) 

Se  consumer  (a),  to  twar  oneself  out. 
Ce  peu  tptemes  vieuxr  ana  m'onfrlsissrf Hsa-Tigggnr 
£e  conemem  n*im;fm&&chmxher~c8:  vajnqnemr 

(COBNEILLB.) 

Contribuar  (a),  to  contribute^ 
Le  peViantisma  contribute  beaucoup  d/qis*  mitre  la  fatoifci 

(PucLoe.) 
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Determiner  (a),  to  determine,  to  resolve,  to  order. 
Et  cet  homme  est  monsieur  que  je  vous  determine 
A  voir  comme  l'epoux  que  mon  choix  voua  destine. 

(Moliebe.) 

Dion  s'itait  enfin  dSterminS  a  sauver  sa  patrie. 

(Babth&emy.) 

Disposer  (a),  to  dispose. 
On  ne  put  la  disposer  a  dormer  cette  satisfaction  au  roi 

(Maitcboix.) 

Je  me  dispose  a  commencer  l'office  cette  apres-dinee. 

(Bossuet.) 

Donner  (a),  to  give,  to  charge. 
Je  te  donne  a  combattre  un  homme- redoutable. 

(CORKMPrT.lQ 

Employwr(a),  to  make  use  of. 
Employee  more  amour  d  wr^er  cet  outrage-.    (Oornbielh.) 

Encourager  (a),  to  encourage. 
Je  ooumr  d  voua  servir  enoaurager  sen  Ame.      (VoLTHBSi) 

Engager  (a),  to  engage,  to  pledge. 

II  engfo^re  lea  una  d  V6couter  avec  plaisir,  les  autres  d  lui  r£- 
pondre  avec  cctmunce.  (Flbvhieb,  ) 

Enhardir  (a),  to  embolden. 

Loin  de  faire  valois  M»«oina  et  aa»  peines,  il  en  parlait  avec 
use  modestie  qui  enhardissait  d  le  recompenser  maL 

(FONTENELLE.) 

S'enhaffdg  (a),  to  grow  bold,  to  dare. 
La  flotte  franoaise  detruite,  le  divan  s'enhardit  a  declarer  la 
guerre  a  la  France;  (Thiebs.) 

Enseigner  (a),  to  teocA,  to  show  how, 
Le  faux  zele  enseigne  a  tout  souffirir  comme  d  tout  hasarder. 

(VOLTAIBE.) 

S'e'tudier  (a),  to  endeavowr. 
H  s'itudiait  a  recotmaUre  lea  talent*.  (Fonteneixb.) 

Extorter  (a),  to  exhort. 

Je  vous  exhorte,  non  dpleurer  une  reine,  mais  d  imUer  une 
bienfaitrice.  (Flechieb.) 
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S'eipceer  (k),  to  expose  rnuaeif,  to  not  a  rut. 
Je  m'orpo»e  i  me  perdrr  et  cherche  k  von»  aervir. 

(VOLTAIKE.) 

Be  faiiguer  (k),  to  tin  onttcif. 
Je  me/a*iyiierau  A  te  (roar  le  conn 
Dm  outrage*  cruel*  qu'il  ioe  faita  tool  lea  jonrs. 

(Bolleab.) 

Stiabituer  (a),  to  oretutom  oneeel/. 

Ixmqn'k  chercher  La  rime  d'abord  on  n'evertnc, 

L'eaprit  d  la  (router  aiaement  rtaWtue.  (It>.) 

Heaiter  (a),  fa  fceribfe. 

Et  doat  moil  coear  Aerite  d  lui  parter.  (Voltaire.) 

Inviter  (a),  fa)  in  rite. 
On  m's  ituiti  en  ce're'monie  d  MMtor  an  Te  Deum.     (Id.) 

Montrer  (a),  to  tfcotc. 

B  as  trouve  r&luit  poor  v  ivro  k  montrer  d  ecrire  k  des 

enfanU.  (Cuvier.) 

S'obetiner  (k),  to  pernaf . 

Je  voulua  m'o&jiiner  d  tour  ttr*  fidele.  (Racikb.) 

S'opinilitrer  (a),  to  perewi. 
Vous  vous  e"tiez  toujours  vpinidtri  d  le  refuser.   (Pascal.) 

Parvenu  (k),  to  reach,  to  attain,  to  succeed. 

Ill  Aeient  parrentw  a  n'Wre  ploa  entendua  et  d  ne  ^'entendre 

plus  eux-mJmea.  (La  BhcYEBB.) 

Pencher  (k),  to  incline. 

IUj«ncA*n(  d  aimer  le  vice.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Penser  (a),  to  tfiini. 
Ui>  horame  de  cceur  jif  nse  d  remplir  sea  devoirs. 

(La  BkutEikr.) 
Persev^rer  (k),  to  persevere, 
.   .  .  Grands  dieux  !  si  voire  haine 
Pcrscceti  it  vouloir  l'ameher  de  mea  maina. 

(Eaoikb.) 
Persister  (a),  to  persist. 
&H  persist':  a  demeurer  chretien.  (Gobkeille.) 

Se  plaire  (k),  to  take  pleasure. 
Queli] ties  pHloBophea  Be  sont  phi  a  nous  peindVe  l'homma 
comma  un  Dieu.  Bersardin  de  St.  Pn'iuub 
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Se  preparer  (a),  to  dispose,  to  prepare  oneself. 
Pre*parez-vow  a  voir  vos  pays  de'sole's.  (Corneille.) 

Provoquer  (a),  to  provoke,  to  excite. 
Si  on  ne  l'avait  provoqui  a  boire  il  ne  se  serait  pas  enivrd. 

(Acadtmie.) 
ReMuire  (a),  to  reduce. 
Gardez-voua  de  riduire  un  peuple  furieux, 
Seigneur,  d  prononcer  entre  vous  et  les  dieux.    (Racine.) 

Renoncer  (a),  to  renounce,  to  give  up. 

En  un  mot,  je  renonce  a  plaire  a  Madame  de  la  .Troche,  sans 
renoncer  d  Y aimer.  (S£vigne\) 

Se  r&igner  (a),  to  resign  oneself,  \o  submit. 
On  se  risigne  aisement  d  souffrir  un  mal  que  les  autres  en- 
durent.  (Pensies  de  Stneque.) 

Se  re'soudre  (a),  to  resolve. 
JQ  ne  pouvait  se  re'soudre  a  quitter  oes  lieux.  (Massillon.) 

R£ussir  (a),  to  succeed. 

Par  ton  artifice 

Tu  ne  peux  riussir  a  t'enfaire  un  complice.   (Voltaire.) 

Servir  (a),  to  serve,  to  be  useful. 

Leur  nom  ne  servit  qu'd  rendre  la  justice  plus  attentive. 

(Bossuet.) 

Songer  (a),  to  think. 

Le  parlement  d'Angleterre  songe  a  congSdier  l'arme'e. 

(Id.) 

Se  soumettre  (a),  to  submit. 
Je  me  soumets  a  payer  ce  que  Ton  voudra.     (Corneille.) 

Suffire  (a),  to  suffice. 
.  .  .  Souvent  la  raison  suffit  a  nous  condnire. 

(Voltaire.) 

Tenir  (a),  to  wish,  to  care. 
H  tient  dfinir  lui-nidme  cet  ouvrage.  (Racine.) 

Travailler  (a),  to  work. 
H  travaiUe  a  purifier  son  cceur.  (Fl£chier.) 

Trouver  (a),  to  find,  to  make  out. 
Nous  pleurames  un  grand  roi,  mais  nous  ne  trouvdmes  point 
a  dire  a  son  gouvemment.  (Balzac.) 

Viser  (a),  to  aim  at. 
Vous  visez  a  lui  souffler  sa  place.  (Picard.) 

Z 
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§  478.  Verb*  wbitk  tafc*  «k*  m  'tV  tofert  following 

Infinitive. 

Connmncer  (a),  commeacer  (de),  *a  begin. 
Apres  trente  troi*  ana  but  le  trone  pesetas, 

Commencant  a  rigner,  il  a  cesse*  de  vivre.       (Oobneille.) 

Albe  ou  j'ai  eomsMNC*'  de  napinr  le  jour.  (Id.) 

Container  (a),  continuer  (de),  to  go  on. 
Pensez-vous  que  Oalchas  continue  a  se  faire  f      (Racine.) 

Quoique  j'aie  a  me  plaindre  de  madame,  je  continue  de  la 
voir.  (Id.) 

Contraindre  (a),  contraindre  (de),  to  compel, 
Non,  je  ne  vous  reux  pas  contraindre  a  Youblier.        (Id.) 

Henriette,  d'un  si  grand  coeur,  es£  contrainte  de  demander  da 
secours.  (Bossuet.) 

Demander  (a),  demander  (de),  to  ask. 
See  yenx  baignes  de  pleura  demandaient  d  tous  wir.  (Rac.) 
On  ne  vous  demand*  pas  c2e  yobs  ricrier:   C'est  unche£» 
d'ceuvre.  (La  Bbuyebe.) 

S'efforcer  (a),  s'efforcer  (de),  fo  sfriw. 
Ah  !  Ton  ieffotte  en  Tain  de  me  fermer  la  bouche.    (Rac.) 
Lfane  et  Pantre  de  moi  sfefforee  a  YoHenir.    (Oobneille.) 

S'empresser  (a),  s'empresser  (de),  to  be  eager,  io  hurry. 
Tout  l'univers  s'empreue  a  Yeffacer  de  votre  souvenir. 

(Racine.) 
I/honneur  que  les  grands  de  l'e'tat  tfempressent  de  vous 
rendre.  (Lemenieb.) 

Essayer  (a),  essayer  (de),  to  try. 
Essayez  sur  ce  point  a  la  faire  pearler.  (Oobneille.) 

Lucile  tfemaya  pas  de  le  distraire.  (Stael.) 

Forcer  (a),  forcer  {de),  to  force. 
Jfaiforci  ma  colore  d  le  laiaser  parler.  (Oobneille.) 

'Et  forcer  le  Jourdain  de  rebromeer  son  corns.      (Racine.) 

,  Se  hasarder  (a),  se  hasarder  (de),  to  risk. 
Des  Francais  se  hasardent  a  sortir  de  Fasile.         (SieuB.) 

Ceux  qui  se  haeardtnt  de  faire  passer  les  chevaux. 

(Vaugelas.) 

Tacher  (a),  tacher  (de),  to  *r$. 

Depuis  assez  long  temps  je  tdche  a  le  comprendre. 

(Mqljebe.} 
Mais  tdchons  de  Yitre  a  voire  maniere.  (Voltaibe.) 
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§  479.  Buttfwctm :  irfceii  employed  instead  of  Indica- 
tive and  Conditional. 

In  subordinate  sentences  the  Subjunctive  Mood  forms,  and 
not  those  of  the  Indicative  or  Conditional,*  are  employed  when  it 
is  desired  to  state  something,  not  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  conception 
of  the  mind ;  not  as  certain,  but  as  possible  only. 

The  rules  given  in  §§  468—470,  are  not  always  followed,  but 
are  subordinate  to  this  general  principle.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  intended  to  illustrate  this  :— 

§  480.  Substantival  Sentences  (§  467). 

Pittaeus  or  donna  qu*un  homme  qui  commettrait  quelque 
faute,  etant  ivre,  sermt  puni  doublement.  (Fs^eloh.) 

Nous  avons  vu  ordonner  qu'on  fltcMt  les  genoux  devant  la 
Majesty  present*.  (I^toijEa.  ) 

Je  jM^terufc  qu'Aristote  n'a  point  d'autorite*  deans. 

(Racine.) 

De  lui  seul  je  pritends  qu'on  regoive  la  loL  (Boileau.) 

On  pensait  que  ce  fussent  des  Boh&nes.  (S^viqke\) 

Je  pensais  que  tfitait  un  petit  chien.  (Id.) 

Jl  est  juste,  grand  roi,  qu'un  meurtrier  pSrisse.  (Corneille.) 

H  seraU  bon  qu'on  obiit  aux  lois.  (Pascal.) 

Heureux  ou  malheureux  U  suffit  qu'on  me  craigne. 

(Racikb.) 
H  suffit  q%w  nous  savons  ce  que  nous  savons.        (Moliebb.) 

Est-U  possible  que  vous  seriez  embeguine'  de  vos  mrfdecins  et 
de  vos  apothicaires.  (Id.) 

Mst-tt  possible  qu'il  veuitte  sorfcir  par  un  temps  si  froid. 

U  semble  que  la  race  d'hommes  que  Ton  trouve  en  Japonie  soit 
une  espeee  partiouliere.  (Buffo*.) 

Ma  foi,  monsieur,  voila  qui  est  bien  fait  (un  guerrier  en 
marbre);  il  semble  qu'il  est  en  vie,  qu'i/  va  parler.    (Molib&e.) 

II  me  semble  que  mon  coeur  vevMle  se  fendre.         (S£vign£.) 


.J.    14.      ■  IU 


*  Whether  the  Indicative  or  Conditional  should  be  employed  in 
subordinate  sentences  is  a  question  of  tense  and  net  of  mood.  Such 
forms  mfiraiyfiraiiy  in  French,  or  /  shoU  go,  J  shovkA  9Q>  in  English, 
are  in  such  position  really  Present  and  Past  tenses  of  the  Indicative, 
with  Future  relation  : 

He  says  (to-day)  he  will  go  (to-morrow). 

He  said  (yesterday)  he  would  go  (the  next  day). 

It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be  understood.  In  most  French 
Grammars,  conditional  force  is  always  presumed  ;  confusion  is  the  uoo* 
sequence. 
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A  manure  que  j'entrais  dans  le  pays  de  ces  profanes  U  me  sem- 
Wait  que  je  devenais  profane  moi-meme.  (Montesquieu.) 

Je  croyais  que  tout  fut  perdu.  (Seyione\) 

Croyez-votw  qu'il  le  fasse.  (Littbk\) 

On  dirait  quand  tu  veux,  que  la  rime  te  vient  chercher. 

(Boileau.) 

On  dirait  que  Rome  des  Gaulois  craigne  encore  une  insulte. 

(Cb£billox.) 

Strabon,  Mela,  Pline  se  aont  imagine1  que  la  mer  Caspienne 
Hait  un  golfe  de  l'ocean,  etc.  (Bollin.) 

Non,  plus  j'y  pense  encore  et  moins  je  m?  imagine 
Que  mon  fils  des  Bomains  ait  trouvS  la  ruin©.    (Voltaire.) 
Les  apotres  attendaient  que  leur  maitre  (Mlivrerait  Israel  du 
joug  des  nations .  (Massillon.  ) 

S'il  fallait  attentive,  me  dit-il,  qu'il  y  eiU  quelque  esperance 
d'amendement  dans  les  pecheurs.  (Pascal.) 


§  481.  Adjectival  Sentences  (§  467). 

II  n*y  a  rien  qui  rafraichisse  le  sang  comme  d'avoir  su  eviter 
de  faire  une  sottise.  (La  Bbuybbe.) 

On  ne  voit  que  des  gens  qui  font  aisement  des  choses 
mediocre*  (Ii>.) 

Je  suis  le  seul  qui  vous  connaiw.  (Fbnelon.) 

LTiomme  est  le  seul  de  tous  les  animaux  qui  est  droit  sur  ses 
pieds.  (Id.) 

Borne  6tait  une  ville  sans  commerce  et  presque  sans  arts ;  le 
pillage  etait  le  seul  moyen  que  les  particuliers  eussent  pour  s'en- 
richer.  (Montesquieu.) 

Charles  XIL  eBt  peut-etre  le  seul  de  tous  les  homines,'  et 
jusqu'ici  le  seul  de  tous  les  rois,  qui  ait  iU  sans  faiblesse. 

(Voltaibb.) 

Le  premier  de  tous  les  peuples  ou  on  voie  des  bibliotheques 
est  celui  d'Egypte.  (Bossuet.) 

Notre  mere  Eve  est  la  premiere  qui  a  pech§.  (Id.) 

La  meilleure  satire  qu'on  puisse  faire  des  mauvais  poetes  c'est 
de  donner  d'excellents  ouvrages.  (Voltaibe.) 

Bacine,  lu  par  les  connaisseurs,  sera  regards  comme  le  poete 
le  plus  parfait  qui  ait  jamais  paru.  (La  Habpe.) 

Je  suis  le  fils  du  grand  Ulysse,  le  plus  sage  des  rois  qui  ont 
renverse  la  superbe  nlle  de  Troie.  (Fenelon.) 

C'est  la  moindre  des  choses  que  je  dois.  (Boileau.) 
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§  482.  Adverbial  Sentences  (§  467). 

Only  in  conditional  and  concessive  sentences  does  the  mood 
vary  to  any  extent.  In  other  adverbial  sentences,  mood  may  bo 
said  to  be  governed  by  the  conjunctions  (§  441). 


§  483.  Conditional  Sentences  (if)  (§  470). 

Every  compound  conditional  sentence  consists  of  two  parts : 

The  Protasis  :  What  is  put  forward  as  a  supposition  or  con- 
dition. 

The  Apodosis :  The  conclusion  based  upon  this  supposition 
or  condition. 

PROTASIS.  APODOSIS. 

If  you  go  I  go 

If  you  go  let  me  go 

If  you  go  I  shall  go 

If  you  went  I  should  go 

If  you  were  to  go  I  should  go 

If  you  had  gone  I  should  have  gone 

Provided  you  go  I  shall  go 

Unless  you  go  I  shall  not  go 

etc.,  etc. 

Various  forms  of  Protasis : 

Elle  ici  je  craindrais  pour  ses  jours.  (Delavigne.) 

Voulons-nous  etre  heureux,  tvitons  les  extremes. 

(Fontanes.) 

Cet  ouvrage  serait  fort  bon,  n' it  ait  la  nSgligence  du  style. 

(Acadimie.) 

Que  deviendrais-je  sous  eux?  (Berquin.) 

Par  des  his  si  iquitables  le  peuple  bannirait  pour  toujour  a  la 
pauvrete,  la  jalousie  et  la  discorde.  (Vertot.) 

Moins  connn  des  mortels,  je  me  cacherais  mieux. 

(Racine.) 

Vienne  une  puissance,  les  arts  se  mettront  a  son  niveau. 

(SouleI) 

Protasis  implied : 

Vos  lettres  me  plairaient  d'un  inconnu.       (De  Sevign£). 

Un  enfant  supportera  un  changement  que  ne  supporterait 
pas  un  homme.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Elle  pourrait  bien  dire  avec  le  prophete :  mon  p£re  et  ma 
mere  m'ont  abandonnee.  (Bossuet.) 

Confus,  persecute  d'un  mortel  souvenir, 

De  Tunivers  entier  je  voudrais  me  bannir.         (Racinb.) 

Ne  Grains  rien,  mon  enfant,  -tu  ne  pourrais  pas  servir. 

(Erckmanx-ChjLtrian.) 
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The  Condition*!  Conjunction*  are  si,  swum  que,  d  moina  giw, 
pourvu  que,  support  que,  pour  peu  que,  en  cos  que,  etc,  etc.* 

In  Latin,  if  the  Conditional  sentence  deals  with  facto,  the 
Subjunctive  is  not  employed.  But  if  uncertainty  and  unreality 
exist,  the  Subjunctive  follows  in  the  Protasis  or  the  Apodosis, 
or  in  both.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  degree.  In  French,  on 
the  contrary,  the  use  of  mood  in  the  conditional  sentence  seems 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  this  principle,  for : 

1.  In  the  Protasis,  si,  einen  que,  almost  always  have  the  Indica- 
tive, however  unreal  the  assertion,  whereas  the  other  Conditional 
Conjunctions  have  the  Subjunctive,  even  when  the  doubt  is  much 
less  than  that  expressed  by  si. 

%  In  the  Apodosis  the  Subjunctive  (with  one  exception)  is 
never  employed. 

A.  'Si,'  with  Indicative  Protasis. 

If  yon  go  he  stops  at  home 

Si  vous  attez  U  resie  tkez  Ini 

If  I  go  go  also 

Si  je  vais  tdlez  aussi 

If  I  go  you  will  go 

Si  je  wis  vow  irez 

If  I  were  to  go  you  would  go 

Si  fiittais  vous  iriez 

If  I  had  gone  you  would  have  gone 

Si  fitais  alU  tons  seHet  alU 

Le  biou  qu'on  fait  n'est  jamais  perdu ;  si  les  hommes  l'ou- 
blient,  les  dieux  e'en  souviennent.  (F^neloK.) 

Si  j'entre  dans  la  Laconie  je  vous  en  ehasserei  tous,  ik  lui 
repondirent:  Si.  (Barth^lemy.) 

StU  revenmt,  vous  seriez  fort  embarrasse*.         (AcaMmie) 

Si  ea  fcante  le  lui  permettait,  il  sortireit.  (Sceibe.) 

frits  eommandaient  eux-memes,  on  les  mettrait  en  deroute. 

(EeCKMANN  C&ATBIAK.) 

Si  Ton  te  e&lommte,  toe  reloads  pas ;  si  Pon  Voffmse,  jjarde 
le  silence.  (Napoleon  III.) 

■»-•-■  .  .  »  .._.»  ..- _ 

*  In  older  H&gliBn,  the  Subjunctive  in  the  Protasis,  without  Con- 
junctions, was  common  ;  but  in  modern  Eaglieh  a  more  frequent 
construction  is  the  Indicative  with  suitable  Conjunctions,  or  with  such 
Auxiliaries  as  amid,  /would,  should  etc.  (See  Abbott's  SkaJceSperidn 
Grammar,  pp.  260—264.)  Were  1,  Bad  I,  =  Tf  1  were,  If  1  had,  are 
now  almost  the  only  forms  in  regular  use,  even  in  conditional  sentences 
where  it  is  desired  to  express  strong  doubt. 
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B.  i  8i,'  tsitt  Fretmm*  in  «*«  CmidUwwd  Mood  farm. 
If  you  had  gone  I  should  hare  goa* 

Si  tots  aurieg  de  la  repugnance  a  me  toit  yotre  befle-mere> 
je  n'en  aurais  pas  moins  a  vous  voir  mon  beau-ffts. 

(MoufcBB.) 

C  *<SV  w&fc  SnbjwrbCtive  PrrtcuU  (only  Sound  in  one  tense). 

Had  he  gone  I  should  hare  gone 

Sil  yjtit  aLU  fy  semis  utii 

Sage  fit  <eftt  remis  une  legere  offense.        (La  Fontaine.) 

Si  c'eM  4U  I'tosii  droit,  je  Famus  gueri.  (Voltaibe.) 

Je  me  serais  console^  si  Monsieur  le  Comte  etit  succombe. 

(Bouixxr.) 

A  second  oblique  clause  often  exchanges  si  for  que  with  Sub- 
juuiAdve. 

Si  le  roi  m'amit  donni 

Pans  sa  grand'  ville 

m,  fail  m'ttafaM*  quitter 

L'aittow  4e  ma  mie.  (MoufcBE.) 

0.  .flsjiyswwtf  we  Protasis,  with  various  conjunctions. 

It  may  perhaps  be  possible  sometimes  to  trace  greater  doubt 
and  iHtfwau^T,  where  these  conjunctions  are  used,  than  in  many 
instances  where  si  with  the  Indicative  is  employed. 

Unless  you  go  I  go 

A  maims  que  vous  vttkz       je  vais  <§  470) 

JL  A$od*$is  in  SubpmoUoe  Meod  (oaly  iownd  in  one  tense). 

S'3.  avaat  pu  il  Yeut  fait. 
S'il  n'etait  pas  veaxL^feussefini  mom  ouvrage. 
Si  oes  observations  avaient  §te*  r§p6te*es,  si  elles  s'<&aient 
trouvees  jus  tea,  l'experience  eutjpu  former  un  art,  etc. 

(Voeeaiee.) 

Si  les  Titans  avaient  chasse*  du  del  Jupiter,  les  poetes  eussent 
ehanU  Its  Titans.  (Id.) 

F.  Both  Apodosis  and  Protasis  in  Subjunctive: 
Sifeusse  iti  surpris,  quels  traitemenis  n'eusse^knomt  tasnyes. 

(J,  J.  KOUBfiBAU.) 

Mais  si  Moliere  tut  traiU  ce  sujet,  il  Veut  dirigS  vers  un  but 
philoaophique.  (Chamfobt.) 
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§  484.  Concessive  Sentences  (granting  that). 

A  Concessive  Sentence  is  only  a  form  of  the  Conditional,  and 
needs  no  special  explanation.  It  is  so  called  because  in  it  the 
Protasis  concedes  something,  and  upon  this  concession  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Apodosis  is  based. 

Bat  here,  as  in  the  pure  Conditional,  the  Protasis  may  be  a 
sentence  or  a  mere  phrase.  In  some  of  the  examples  already 
given,  Concessive  meaning  may  no  donbt  be  detected.  A  few- 
additional  examples  will  suffice: 

Da  mouraient  tons,  soit  que  nous  les  traitassions  fort  mal, 
wit  que  leurs  maladies  Jussent  incurables.  (Le  Sage.) 

Quelque  puissants  qu^ls  soient,  je  ne  les  crains  point 

(Acadimie.) 

Tout  auteur  que  je  sois,  je  ne  suis  pas  jaloux. 

(Ronsabd.) 

Tout  casse  que  je  suis  je  coura  toute  la  ville.   (Cobneille.) 

Quand  le  malheur  ne  strait  bon 

Qu'a  mettre  un  sot  a  la  raison, 

Ton  jours  serait-ce  a  juste  cause, 

Qu'on  le  dit  bon  a  quelque  chose.    (La  Fontaine.) 

Quand  vous  me  hai'riez,  je  ne  m'en  plaindrais  pas. 

(Raotnb.) 

En  cos  que  vous  persistiez,  il  faudra  que  f  allegue,  etc. 

(Fenelok.) 

Quoique  faie  tres  bonne  opinion  de  moi.  (Montesquieu".  ) 

Oui,  je  vous  injurierai  jusqffb  ce  que  je  vous  die  guiri  de 
votre  paresse.  (Voltaibe.) 

A  mains  que  vous  preniez  bien  votre  temps  vous  n'en  yien- 
drez  pas  a  bout*  {Acadimie.) 

Je   demeurais  quelquefois    une   heure  suns   qu'on   m'e&t 
regards.  (Montesquieu.) 

Pourvu  qn'on  sache  la  passion  dominante  de  quelqu'un  on 
est  assure*  de  lui  plaire.  (Pascal.) 

A  condition  que  has  either  Indicative  or  Subjunctive. 

Je  vous  donne  cet  argent  d  condition  que  vous  parfiez  demain 
(or)  que  vous  partirez  demain. 

Je  vous  ai  donne  cet  argent  a  condition  que  vous  partiriez 
(or)  que  vous  partissiez  demain.  (From  Littb&) 
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Chapter  III. — Tenses.* 

PRINCIPAL   SENTENCE. 
§  485.  Simple  Present. 

REGULAR  USE. 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  indefinite  action  or  state, 
in  present  time.    (Compare  Simple  Past  and  Simple  Future.) 

Je  le  vois,  I  see  it. 
§  486.  Imperfect  Present 

REGULAR  USE. 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  present  action  or  state, 
as  unfinished,  habitual,  etc.  (Compare  Imperfect  Past  and 
Imperfect  Future.) 

Pendant  que  vous  dormez,  je  travaiUe.    Whilst  yon  are 
sleeping,  I  am  working. 

Je  lis  beanconp.     I  read  a  great  deal. 
The  English  Simple  Present,  I  write,  and  the  Imperfect 
Present,  I  am  writing,  are  in  French  expressed  by  one  form. 
The  two  tenses  are  combined  in  the  following  remarks  : 

IRREGULAR  USE. 

1.  As  an  immediate  Simple  Future,  especially  when  the 
futurity  is  sufficiently  marked  by  an  adverbial  expression. 
It  often  alternates  with  future  forms. 

Demain  la  treve  expire;  la  guerre  recommencera. 
To-morrow  the  truce  expires ;  the  war  will  begin  again. 

2.  As  a  Simple  Past,  to  give  life  to  the  narrative  (Historic 
Present).    It  often  alternates  with  past  forms. 

Un  lundi  en  rentrant,  je  trouve  un  de  mes  camarades. 
Des  qu'il  mfapergutf  "Viens  voir,  me  tftt-il,  viens  voir." 
J'accours.  (Legouv&)  One  Monday,  in  coming  in,  I 
find  one  of  my  school-fellows.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
said  to  me,  "  Come  and  see,  come  and  see."  I  run. 
8.  As  a  Perfect  Present. 

H  y  a  un  an  que  vous  etes  a  Paris.    You  have  been 
(now)  a  year  in  Paris. 

*  §  327. 
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To  express  what  its  name  implies,  finished  action  or  state 
in  present  time.     (Compass  Perfect  Past  and  Perfect  Future.) 


1.  Aetka  fast,  bat  connected  with  the  present  by  such 
words  as  avjourcThui,  cette  $emaine,  eette  annee,  etc. 

C*tttf  aitni«  la  moisson  a  ete  bonne. 
This  year  the  harvest  has  been  good. 
R  a  fait  bien  chand  avjonrd'hui. 
It  lias  been  very  hot  to-day. 
S.  Action  past,  but  connected  with  the  Present  by  the  ab- 
sence of  airy  fixed  period,  sock  as  a  date,  etc.,  to  which  the 
idea  of  past  momentary  action  can  be  attached : 

Napoleon  est  mart  a  SL  Helena. 
Napoleon  died  at  St  Helena* 

&  Action  past,  but  of  which  the  roimsyirnnort  remain* 
This  a  tn*  of  all  Perfect  tenses. 

Le  malade  a  passe  one  bonne  nut;  il  est  mienx. 
The  sick  man  has  passed  a  good  night;  lie  is  better. 
On  pent  dire  goe  les  Romains  nous  ont  *nseigne  I'aga- 
cnltare.  (L*cokbk.) 

We  may  say  that  the  Romans  taogbt  as  agricnltoje. 

IB3&SGTJLA&  USE. 
4.  To  express  indefinite  past  action  or  state. 
In  conversation,  etc.,  the  Perfect  Present  forms  are  more 
eemmonly  employed  than  those  of  the  Simple  Past  tense — 
possibly  because,  as  a  rale  in  conversation,  only  such  Adjects 
are  qpoken  of  as  are  lately  past    (Cempare  Above,  &.) 
Je  te  dirai  senlement  oe  §ne jV»  vu. 
I  will  tell  yon  only  what  I  saw. 

4  To  express  an  immediate  Simple  Future: 
Attendez,  yaifini  dans  on  moment, 
ve  finished  in  a  moment. 
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§  496.  Simple  Part.*    (Aorat) 

BECHJLAR  USE. 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  indefinite  action  or  state 
in  past  time.     (Compare  Simple  Present  and  Simple  Future.) 

Un  matin,  tin  matin  d'hiver,  le  prince  sortit  dtt  palais 
par  la  petite  porte  da  jardin  et  se  trouva  bient6t  dans  la 
eampagne.  (ScaoLL.) 

One  morning,  one  Winter's  morning,  the  prince  went  out 
of  the  palace  by  the  small  garden  fate,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  open  fields. 

§  48d.  Imperfect  Past. 

REGULAR  USE, 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  past  action  or  state,  as 
unfinished,  habitual,  etc  (Compare  Imperfect  Present  and 
Imperfect  Future,) 

Pendant  que  vous  dormiez,  je  travaillai*. 
Whilst  you  were  sleeping,  I  was  wOrJong* 

Comme  je  me  promenais  le  long  de  la  Hue  *de  filVoli,  un 
garde-national  m'aborda,  et  me  demand*  mem  passport. 

As  I  was  walking  along  the  Hue  de  ftfcoli  a  garde* 
national  accosted  me,  and  asked  me  for  my  passport. 

Se  lisais  beaucoup. 

I  read  (or,  I  used  to  read)  a  great  deal. 

Hence  the  Simple  Past  is  employed  for  the  main  fsets  of  a 
narrative,  the  Imperfect  Past  for  all  that  is  secondary.  This 
distinction  is  not  always  mads  infipghah,  where  the  form  I 
wrote  constantly  takes  the  place  of  I  was  writing,  I  used  to 
vtrHe,  etc.t 


••  • •—  -**■  ****nri>*,r  iii*  ■  ■»■«■-— -'—^-»-- 


*  It  is  important  to  notice  that  thus  tense  hu  many  other  names 
(§  3*7.  7>. 

t  The  form  ich  sang  usually  goes  by  the  name  of  Imperfect  in  German 
grammars.    Professor  Whitney,  however,  calls  it  Preterite 
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Lc  major  Vernon  dinait  a  la  table  d'hote  de  l'Hdtel  des 
Armes  de  France.  II  s'y  tnontrait  silencieux  comme  par- 
tout,  et  paraissait  assez  content  de  l'ordinaire.  Un  seul 
jour,— et  ce  jour  etait  precisement  le  Yendredi  Saint, — il 
se  plaiontt,  fit  grand  tapage  et  donna  lieu  a  line  scene 
tr&s  blAmable  qui  se  b&pakdit  promptement  dans  la  ville, 
ou  elle  pboduisit  un  effet  que  je  voub  laisse  a  penser. 

Major  Vernon  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  the  table 
d'hdte  of  the  Hotel  "  The  Anns  of  France."  There,  as 
elsewhere,  he  Was  silent,  and  seemed  satisfied  enough  with 
the  usual  fare.  One  day, — and  this  day  was  precisely 
Good  Friday, — he  complained,  made  a  great  row,  and  gave 
rise  to  an  objectionable  scene,  the  news  of  which  spread 
promptly  into  the  town,  where  it  produced  an  effect  which 
I  leave  you  to  imagine. 

La  patte  dispabut  dans  sa  poche,  et  il  s'£loigna. 

Je  courus  de  nouveau  apres  lui. 

"  Quinze  sous !  " 

"  Quarante ! " 

"  Vingt  sous  ! " 

"Quarante!" 

"  Vingt-cinq  sous !  " 

"  Quarante !  .  .  ." 

Comme  il  connaissait  deja  le  coaur  humainl  Chaque 
fois  que  ce  terrible  mot '  quarante  '  touchait  mon  oreille,  il 
emportait  un  peu  de  ma  resistance.  Au  bout  de  deux 
minutes,  je  ne  me  connaissais  plus !  " 

"Eh  bien  done,  quarante  !  .  .  m'&RiAi-je;  "  donne-la- 
moi. 

Donne-moi  d'abord  Targent,  reprit-U.  Je  lui  mis  dans 
la  main  les  quinze  sous  de  ma  semaine,  et  il  me  fit  ecrire 
un  billet  de  vingt  cinq  sous  pour  le  surplus.  .  .  .  Oh !  le 
scelerat !  il  etait  deja  homme  d'affaire  &  treize  ans !  .  .  • 
Puis  tirant  enfin  le  cher  objet  de  sa  poche  !  "  Tiens," 
me  dit-D,  "  la  voili ! ,f  (LEoouvi.) 
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§  490.  Perfect  Past  (Pluperfect). 

REGULAR  USE. 
To  express  what  its  name  implies,  finished  action  or  state 
in  past  time.    (Compare  Perfect  Present  and  Perfect  Ftiture.) 

J'avais  £crit  la  lettre  avant  dix  heures  hier  au  soir. 

I  had  written  the  letter  before  ten  o'clock  yesterday 
evening. 

J'avais  £crit  la  lettre  quand  il  entra. 
I  had  written  the  letter  when  he  came  in. 

IRREGULAR  USE. 
To  express  at  a  time  itself  past  simple  past  action  or  state. 
(Compare  Irregular  use  of  Perfect  Present.)  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  Perfect  Present  is  constantly  employed  instead  of  the 
Simple  Past  (§  487.  4).  It  is  equally  true  that  the  form  j'avais 
ecrit  is  constantly  employed  instead  of  the  form  feus  ecrit* 

Je  te  dirai  settlement  ce  que  j'ai  vu. 

I  shall  only  tell  you  what  I  saw. 
Je  to  dirais  seulement  ce  que  j'avais  vu. 

I  should  only  tell  you  what  I  had  seen. 

*  The  form  f  avals  supposes  unfinished  past  action,  the  iormfeus  in- 
definite past  action.  This  distinction  is  ill  maintained  in  the  compound 
forms,  j'avais  ferity  feus  icrit ;  the  former  is  commonly  used,  the  latter 
exceptionally.  It  has  therefore  been  omitted  in  the  paradigms 
(§§  338 — 349).  For  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
form  I  had  written  is  rendered  by  feus  tent,  only  after  the  conjunctions 
aussitOtque;  cUs  que  ;  &  peine  .  .  .  que;  apres  que,  quand,  etc. 

Aussitot  que  je  l'eus  apercu  la,  je  sentis  qu'il  avait  tort. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  him  there,  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  wrong. 
Des  que  je  l'eus  entendu  pleurer,  je  me  repentis. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  him  cry,  I  repented. 
A  peine  eut-il  monte*  sur  l'arbre,  que  la  branche  se  cassa. 

He  had  hardly  climbed  up  the  tree,  when  the  branch  broke. 
Apres  qu'il  eut  demands'  pardon,  on  l'excusa. 

After  he  had  begged  to  be  forgiven,  they  excused  him. 
Quand  elles  eurent  bien  danse*,  elles  partirent. 

When  they  had  danced  a  great  deal,  they  went  away. 
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§  491.  gunpte  Futurt* 

REGULAR  USE. 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  indefinite  action  or  state 
a  future  time.    (Compare  Simple  Present  and  Simple  Past.) 

fired  rons  voir  domain. 
I  shall  go  to  see  yon  to-morrow. 

IRREGULAR  USE. 

As  an  Imperative : 

Tons  Scrirez  cette  lettre,  et  vons  la  mettrez  a  la  poste. 
Yon  will  write  that  letter  and  will  put  it  in  the  post. 

§  492.  Imperfect  Future. 

REGULAR  USE. 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  future  action  or  state, 
as  unfinished,  habitual,  etc.  (Compare  Imperfect  Present  and 
Imperfect  Past.) 

Pendant  que  je  travaitterai  vous  dormirez. 
Whilst  I  (shall)  work  yon  will  sleep. 
The  periphrastic  form  serai  a  ecrire  is  often  used  instead  of 
the  form  fecrirai%  when  it  is  necessary  to  express  very 
accurately  the  action  as  unfinished,  in  progress,  etc. 

§  498.  Perfect  Future. 

REGULAR  USE. 

To  express  what  its  name  implies,  finished  action  or  state, 
in  future  time.    (Compare  Perfect  Present  and  Perfect  Past.) 
II  aura  bientdt  vu  toutes  les  peintures  du  Louvre. 
He  will  soon  have  seen  all  the  paintings  in  the  Louvre. 

IRREGULAR  USE. 
To  express  supposition : 
Tons  aurez  oubUe  d'enregittrer  vos  bagages. 
Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  to  register  your  lnggage. 

*  It  must  be  recollected  the  so-called  Present  Conditional  is  tften  a 
uple  Future;  the  Past  Conditional  a  Perfict  Fvlwrt  (§  400). 
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SSTBOKOHNATM  8ENTBXCA 

§  494.  Sequence  of  Teases. 

The  Tense  in  the  Subordinate  sentence  most  eorrespend 
with  that  of  the  principal  sentence,  so  that  a  f  onaifltaet  whole 
may  be  ptedueed.  Ibis  is  called  the  Sequence  or  Consecution 
of  Tenses. 

Thus :  I  think  he  is  singing;  I  thought  he  wa*  singing; 
I  think  he  was  singing;  I  think  he  will  sing;  I  thought 
he  would  sing ;  etc.,  have  correct  sequence. 

But— I  thought  he  is  singing ;  I  thought  he  will  nng ; 
etc.,  have  incorrect  sequence. 

When  the  Subordinate  sentence  has  not  the  Subjunctive, 
this  Sequence  of  tenses  is  easy,  and  needs  no  special  expla- 
nation. It  is  only  when  the  Subjunctive  is  employed  that 
difficulties  arise ;  for  several  tenses  are  wanting  in  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  one  form  has  often  to  do  double  duty. 

The  following  general  rules  may  be  given : 

1.  If  the  Subordinate  sentence  does  not  require  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood,  that  tense  must  be  employed  which  would  be 
right  if  the  sentence  were  a  principal  sentence. 

2.  If  the  subordinate  sentence  requires  the  Subjunctive, 
this  must  be  done  as  far  as  the  forms  will  admit  (See  Para- 
digms, §§  888—849). 

Examples.* 
I  know  that  he  is  there  now. 

Je  sais  qu'il  est  \k  maintenaai 
I  doubt  if  he  is  there  now. 

Je  doute  qu'il  soit  1&  maintenant. 
I  know  that  he  will  be  there  to-night* 

Je  sais  qu'il  sera  1&  ce  soir. 
I  doubt  if  he  will  be  there  to-night. 

Je  doute  qu'il  soit  ft  ce  soir. 
We  knew  that  he  was  ilL 

Nous  savions  qu'il  etato  malade. 
We  doubted  if  he  was  ill. 

Nous  doutions  qu'il  fUt  malade ;.  etc.,  etc. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Sequence  of  Tenses. 

The  observations  and  roles  given  above  are  here  stated  at 
greater  length : — 

In  a  Simple  sentence  the  words  are  dependent  in  various  ways 
upon  each  other.  To  express  this  dependence  we  use  the  terms 
agreement,  concord,  government,  etc.  In  a  Compound  sentence, 
not  only  has  this  dependence  to  be  observed,  but  the  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  of  which  it  is  composed  must  correspond,  so 
that  a  consistent  whole  may  be  produced. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  tense  upon  tense,  or  sequence  of 
tenses,  as  it  is  called,  alone  presents  difficulty ;  for  the  absence  of 
many  tense-forms  in  the  Subjunctive  renders  impossible  the 
distinctions  which  exist  in  the  Indicative :  * 

(a)  No  distinction  is  possible  in  the  Subjunctive  between  the 
Simple  Past  and  the  Imperfect  Past ;  one  form  does 
duty  for  both : 


JepS*.         }     Jeportesse 


(6)  No  distinction  is  possible  in  the  Subjunctive  between  the 
Present  and  the  Future,  one  set  of  tenses  does  duty  for 
both: 

&£$«  }    J,aieporW 

Hence  the  guiding  principle  already  given  : — 

1.  If  the  subordinate  sentence  has  not  the  Subjunctive  mood, 

that  tense  must  be  put  which  would  be  required  if  the 
sentence  were  a  principal  sentence. 

2.  If  the  subordinate  sentence  has  the  Subjunctive  mood,  this 

must  be  done  as  far  as  the  forms  will  admit. 
A  more  or  less  close  correspondence  of  tenses  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  more  or  less  exact  definition  of  time  and  the  rela- 
tion of  time  on  the  other,  are  obtained  by  an  observance  of  the 
following  rules  : — f 

*  This  seems  the  easiest  way  of  putting  the  case,  though  probably  the 

converse  is  the  true  view:— the  lack  of  demand  has  reduced  the  supply, 

for  minute  distinctions  are  not  necessary  in  a  subordinate  sentence. 

t  The  rules  marked  *  are  exceptional,  and  are  not  included  in  most 

imars.    They  are  therefore  supported  by  examples  from  well-known 

">rs.      Abundant  examples  of  Consecution  will  be  found  in  §§ 

484,  'Subjunctive.' 
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A. 

PRESENT  TENSE  FORMS  IN  PRINCIPAL  SEu  TENCE. 

Present  tense  forms  vn  the  principal  sentence  are  followed  in  the 
subordinate  sentence — 

1.  By  the  Simple  Present  Subjunctive  to  express — 
(a)  indefinite  or  incomplete  present  action  : 

U  faut  que  vous  ecriviez  maintenant. 
(6)  indefinite  or  incomplete  future  action  : 
II  faut  que  vous  e'criviez  demain. 

2.  By  the  Perfect  Present  Subjunctive  to  express — 

(a)  finished  present  action  : 

Je  doute  que  vous  ayez  dcrit  cette  lettre. 
(6)  finished  future  action  : 

Je  doute  que  vous  ayez  e'crit  cette  lettre  avant  mon 
depart  demain. 

3.  By  the  Simple  Past  Subjunctive  to  express — 
(a)*  indefinite  past  action  : 

H  y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  dis  de  la  prose 

sans  que  j'en  susse  rien.  (Moliere.^ 

Je  doute  qu'on  osdt.  (Rousseau.) 

(b)  future  conditional  action  (0.)  : 

Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  ecrivissiez  bien  cette  lettre 
s'il  vous  aide. 

4  By  the  Perfect  Past  Subjunctive  to  express  past  finished 
conditional  action  (C.) : 

Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  eussiez  e'crit  cette  lettre  s'il 
vous  avait  aide*. 

Observations. 

*  The  form  fai  wuhi  may  be  Perfect  Present  with  the  con- 
secution of  the  present  tense,  or  Simple  Past,  with  the  conse- 
cution of  the  past  tenses  (§  487.  4). 

(a)  Perfect  Present : 

L'empereur,  a  commands  qu'il  meure.  (Racine.) 

Vous  avez  beaucoup  de  graces  &  rendre  a  Dieu  de  ce 
qu'il  a  permis  qu'il  ne  vous  soit  arrive*  aucun  accident. 

(Racine.) 
Dieu  a  dit  qu'il  viendra  juger  les  hommes. 

(b)  Simple  Past: 

Vous  m'avez  dit  que  vous  ne  reviendriez  pas  le  lende- 
main.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Je'sus  Christ  a  promts  qu'il  viendrait  juger  les  vivants 
et  les  morts.  (Waillt.) 

A  A 
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B. 
PAST  TENSE  FORMS  IN  PRINCIPAL  SENTENCE. 
Pad  torn  forma  in  the  principal  sentence  are  followed  in  the 
subordinate  sentence— 

1.  By  the  Simple  Past  Subjunctive  to  express  indefinite  or 

incomplete  past  action  : 

Je  voulais  que  vous  ecrivisstez 
Je  voulus  que  vous  ecrivissiea 
J'avais  vouiu  que  vous  ecrivissiez 
Quand  j'eus  voulu  que  vous  e'crivissiez. 

2.  By  the  Perfect  Past  Subjunctive  to  express  finished  past 

action  : 

Je  voulais  que  vous  eussiez  ecrit  avant  mon  depart 
Je  voulus  que  vous  eussiez  ecrit  avant  mon  depart 
J'avais  voulu  que  vous  eussiez  ecrit  avant  mon  depart 
Quand  j'eus  voulu  que  vous  eussiez  ecrit  avant  mon  depart 

3.  By  the  Simple  Present  Subjunctive  to  express  indefinite 

or  incomplete  present  action  : 

Je  ne  fis  rien  qui  vaille.  (Rousseau.) 

C. 

FUTURE  TENSE  FOR       IN  PRINCIPAL  SENTENCE. 

The  Conditional  in  most  of  its  uses  is  a  Future,  but  a  Future 
looked  at  from  the  past,  and  not  from  the  present,  like 
the  ordinary  Future  tenses  (§  466)  : 
Therefore  whereas — 
The  Future  Indicative  forms  have  the  consecution  of  the 
Present  tenses  (A)  ;  The  Conditional  forms  have  the  con- 
secution of  the  Past  tenses  (B)  : 
II  faudra  que  vous  (Scriviez  ;  II  faudrait  que  vous  emvissiez. 
II  faudra  que  vous  ayes  ecrit ;  II  faudrait  que  vous  eussiez  ecrit. 

[vissiez. 
Haurafallu  que  vous  ecriviez;  II  aurait  fallu  que  vous  e'en- 

[ecrit. 
II  aura  fallu  que  vous  ayez  ecrit ;  H  aurait  fallu  que  vous  eussiez 

Observations. 
It  has  been  shown  (B.  3  above)  that  (1)  a  Present  tense  may  be 
followed  by  a  Simple  Past,  and  that  (2)  a  Past  tense  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Present.   This  is  true  of  the  Future  and  of  the  Condi- 
tional. It  is  sometimes  to  this  and  sometimes  to  a  present  force  in 
the  Conditional  form,  that  we  can  ascribe  such  consecution  as — 
On  dvrait  a  vous  voir  assembles  en  tumulte 
Que  Home  desGoulois  craigne  encore  une  insulte. 

(Cb£bOAOX.) 

Je  ne  croirais  jamais  que  Ton  fadresse  a  moi  (Id.) 

On  diraU  qu'ils  travaiUent  pour  des  annees  eternelles. 

(Massillon.) 
Qui  croirait  que  le  secret  eiH  SU  gardS  et  qu'onn'ott  jamais  rien 
su  de  la  deliberation  que  quatre  ans  apres.     (Bossuet.) 
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Chapter  IV. — The  Articles. 

Articles  are  merely  weak  Determinative  Adjective  Pro* 
nouns.    This  is  true  in  both  English  and  French. 

Ce,  cette,  ces,  are  stronger  than  le,  la,  les;  le,  la,  les, 
are  stronger  than  un,  une.  When  it  is  desired  to  determine 
more  strongly  than  can  be  done  by  ce,  cette,  ces,  such  adverbs 
as  ci,  Id,  are  added  (§  289),  or  some  other  form  of  expression 
is  employed.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine less  strongly  than  is  done  by  un,  tine,  no  article  at  all 
is  employed. 

The  degree  of  definiteness  which  is  required  by  estab- 
lished usage  is  not  always  the  same  in  English  and  French. 
Still  the  two  languages  have  much  in  common.  Some  of 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  alike,  and  all  those  in  which 
they  differ,  are  included  in  the  following  rules. 

§  495.  Substantive  employed  in  a  General  sense. 

1.  Before  a  Substantive  employed  in  a  general  sense  (that 
is,  neither  quite  determinately  nor  quite  indeterminately), 
the  definite  article  is  put  in  French,  and  omitted  in  English ; 

L'homme  est  mortel  Man  is  mortal. 

L'or  est  jaune  Gold  is  yellow. 

La  vie  est  courte  Life  is  short; 

2.  Under  this  heading  seems  to  come  the  use  of  the  article 
In  French,  and  its  non-use  in  English,  before  names  of 
countries,  provinces,  and  islands.  (See,  however,  §  497.  2.) 

La  France  France. 

La  Normandie  Normandy. 

La,  Sidle  Sicily. 

etc.,  6vC. 
With  other  proper  names  the  two  languages  correspond  : 
Londres  et  Paris  London  and  Paris. 

La  Taxnise  The  Thames. 

Les  Alpes  The  Alps. 

N&ron  Nero. 

etc.,  etc. 
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.;  496.  Substantive  employed  in  an  Indeterminate  sense. 

1.  Before  a  Substantive  used  in  an  Indeterminate  sense, 
no  article  is  pat  for  the  most  part  either  in  English  or 
French — 

(a)  Where  a  preposition  and  a  substantive  together 
equal  an  adjective : 

un  verre  de  tin  a  glass  of  wine, 

•un  verre  avin  a  wine  glass 

(6)  When  a  preposition  and  a  substantive  together  equal 
an  adverb : 

aller  a  pied  to  go  on  foot 

aller  a  cheval  to  go  on  horseback, 

mourir  de  honte  to  die  of  shame. 

(c)  Where  one  idea  is  expressed  by  two  words : 

porter  envie  bear  envy  =  envy. 

faire  plaisir  give  pleasure  =  please. 

(d)  In  the  Partitive  Genitive,  after  words  of  quantity 
(except  bien,*  plupart) : 

beaucoup  de  pain  much  bread, 

trop  de  viande  too  much  meat. 

pas  de  bruit  no  noise, 

one  quantite  de  pain  a  quantity  of  bread 

un  pen  de  pain  a  little  bread. 

(e)  In  the  Partitive  Genitive,  where  the  word  of  quan- 
tity is  understood,  and  an  adjective  precedes  the  substan- 
tive : 

de  bon  pain  good  bread. 

de  bonne  viande  good  meat 

de  bone  chevaux  good  horses. 

de  bonnes  noix  good  nuts. 


*  StQl  we  say  Hen  d 'autre*. 
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2.  The  article  is  also  omitted,  bat  perhaps  more  for  the 
sake  of  conciseness  and  rapidity  in— 

(a)  Many  proverbs : 

Gontentement  passe  riche&se. 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

(b)  Enumerations : 

Hommes,femniesf  enfante,  tout  pfrit. 
Men,  women,  children,  all  perished. 

(c)  Vocatives  :  Courage,  soldats ! 

(d)  Titles  of  books,  etc. : 

Histoire  de  France  History  of  France. 

Voyages  en  Afrique  Travels  in  Africa. 

8.  Before  words  need  in  apposition,  no  article  is  put  in 
French,  bat  an,  a,  is  usually  employed  in  English : 

Son  p&re,  medecin  k  Londres,  est  mort. 

His  father,  a  doctor  in  London,  is  dead. 
Son  pere  etait  medecin  a  Londres. 

His  father  was  a  doctor  in  London. 

4.  The  article  is  omitted  in  English,  when  Cardinals,  and 
in  French  when  Cardinals  or  Ordinals,  are  employed  : 

Livre  premier  Book  the  first  or  Book  one 

Georges  quatre  George  the  Fourth. 

Page  neuf  Page  nine. 

5.  The  article  is  omitted  in  French  after  quel,  but  usually 
an,  a,  is  put  in.  English : 

Quel  affreux  naufrage ! 
What  a  frightful  shipwreck ! 

6.  The  article  is  omitted  in  such  comparisons  as ; 

Plus  on  a,  plus  on  veut  avoir.    (§  498.  18.) 
The  more  one  has,  the  more  one  wishes  to  have. 
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§  407.  Sabatantive  emfLopad  in  a  Setanriaato  sense. 

1.  Before  a  substantive  employed  in  a  determinate  eenae, 
the  article  (or  some  stronger  determinative)  is  employed  in 
both  English  and  French : 

Le  President  de  la  Repnbliqne. 
The  President  of  the  Republic. 

2.  In  many  cases  mentioned  above  (§  496) — 

(a)  The  substantive  may  be  employed  in  a  determinate 
sense  and  the  definite  article  is  restored  : 

Un  verre  du  vin  que  vous  avez  achete  hier. 

A  glass  of  the  wine  which  you  bought  yesterday.* 
Demandez  des  bons  chevaux  de  notre  ecurie. 

Ask  for  some  of  the  good  horses  from  our  stables. 
Son  pire,  lefameux  medecin,  est  mart. 

His  father,  the  famous  doctor,  is  dead. 
Le  Paris  d'autrefois  n'existe  plus. 

The  Paris  of  olden  times  exists  no  longer. 

etc.,  etc. 

(b)  Or  conciseness  and  rapidity  may  be  sacrificed  to 
energy : 

Les  hommes,  les  femmes,  les  enfants,  tons  p&uent. 
8.  Sometimes  a  stronger  Determinative  Adjective  is  em- 
ployed in  one  language  than  in  the  other  : 

(a)  When  the  sense  is  distributive  ( =  each),  rather  than 
determinative,  le  is  used  in  French,  tin  or  a  in  English  :f 
Deux  francs  le  kilogramme. 
Two  franos  a  kilogramme. 
4.  Often  le  is  thought  sufficient  in  French  where  a  Pos- 
sessive Adjective  Pronoun  is  used  in  English : 
II  a  les  larmes  aux  yeux. 

He  has  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Je  lui  dois  la  vie. 
I  owe  him  my  life. 

*  We  say  dts  petito-paint,  du  bonthomme*,  etc.,  for  a  different  reason ; 
they  are  compound  words. 

t  Still  we  say,  troti  cent*  franc*  par  mois,  par  jour,  etc.,  three 
d  francs  a  month. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

§  498.  Article. 

1.  In  imitation  of  the  Italian,  the  Article  is  used  before  some 
family  names  :  le  Tasse,  le  Titien,  le  Corrige,  le  Poussin.* 

2.  The  article  in  the  plural  is  sometimes  put  emphatically 
before  names  of  men  ;  les  Bossuet,  les  Racine  (§216). 

3.  The  article  is  often  put  before  names  of  actresses,  etc.: 
La  Duparc,  la  Bejart,  la  Dumesnil,  etc.,  etc.  La  boutique  de  la 
Duchapt,  cttebre  marchande  de  modes.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

4.  The  article  is  employed  before  some  proper  names  of  towns 
and  men :  Le  Havre,  La  Bochelle,  Le  Mans,  La  Fontaine,  La 
Bruyere,  Le  Maisbre,  etc.     Contrast  §  215. 

5.  The  ^article  is  not  employed  before  the  name  of  a  country, 
if  this  name  has  arisen  from  that  of  a  town,  where  no  article  is 
put :  Naples,  Vinise,  etc. 

6.  The  article  is  familiarly  joined  to  vocatives :  He  !  Vhomme 
la  has! 

7.  Notice  the  anomalous  use  of  le  (not  la)  before  feminine 
Latin  names  of  plants,  etc. :  le  nymphcea  alba  (white  water-lily). 

8.  The  article  is  employed  before  monsieur  (mon+sieur),  but 
not  before  madame,  mademoiselle,  monseigneur :  Un  monsieur 
m'a  dit  cela  ;  Une  dame  m'a  dit  cela. 

9.  The  article  is  repeated  as  a  rule.  But  such  sentences  as  le 
pere  et  mere  are  sometimes  found. 

10.  The  article  is  repeated  before  two  adjectives  whose 
meanings  are  different :  UhumHe  et  timide  wmocence  (Ltttb^)  ; 
Les  bonnes  et  les  mauvaises  actions  qu'U  afaUes.    (Id.) 

11.  Donnez-moi  de  bonne  viande  is  less  definite  than  donnez- 
moi  de  la  bonne  viande  (§  496,  e)  ;  but  why  should  we  not  say 
with  a  similar  distinction,  donnez-moi  de  viande  exceUente,  donmz- 
moi  de  la  viande  exceUente  f  f 

12.  La  boite  aux  lettres  equals  roughly  Our  letter  box.  A 
similar  difference  may  be  found  in  bouteiUe  a  Vencre  and  bouteille 
a  encre,  pot  au  lait  and  pot  a  lait,  etc.,  etc.  But  why  tourte  aux 
pommes,  tarte  a  la  creme;  confitures  de  framboise*  ;  verre  a  vin  ; 
bouteille  a  vin ;  une  tarte  aux  confitures  de  groseilles  t  No  answer 
but  "usage*  seems  possible. 

13.  "  The,  before  comparatives,  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  in- 
strumental case  thi.    Compare  O.  E.  thi  mare  =  Latin  eo  magisJ1 

*  Not  before  Christian  names :  not  le  Dante,  bat  Dante. 

t  (<  Perhaps  because  the  article  relates  to  a  whole  from  which  a  part  is 
taken.  Boire  du  vin  signifies  *  to  drink  wine  generally ' ;  the  adjective, 
by  means  of  its  individualising  property,  destroys  this  totality :  boire 
de  bon  vin  means  '  to  drink  a  good  kind  of  wine.'  The  adjective,  when 
it  follows,  does  not  interfere  with  the'article,  as  it  only  individualises  in  a 
supplementary  appositional  manner :  fai  bu  du  vin  rouge,  du  vin  qui 
est  rouged  (See  §  516.)— (Dikz.) 
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CflAPTEB  V.— PbOHOUHS.* 

J  499.  fane  Uses  of  the  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive 

Pertonil  Pronouns. 

1.  A  personal  pronoun  is  said  to  be  *  conjunctive '  when 
closely  connected  with  the  verb ;  '  disjunctive '  when  for  any 
cause  this  close  connexion  is  broken* 

Hence  the  Disjunctive  forms  are  employed — 

(a)  After  a  preposition : 
Avec  nous;  sans  lui,  etc.     With  us ;  without  him. 

(6)  When  employed  as  complement : 
C'est  moi.    It  is  I. 

(c)  In  a  composite  subject : 

Lui  et  moi  sortirons.    He  and  I  will  go  out. 

Son  frere  et  lui  sortiront.  His  brother  and  he  will  go  out. 

(d)  In  a  composite  object : 

J'ai  parle  a  lui  et  a  elle.  I  have  spoken  to  him  and  to  her. 

(e)  When  either  an  adjective  or  an  adjectival  sentence 

is  put  between  the  pronoun  and  verb : 
Lui  seul  fechappa.    He  alone  ran  away. 
Lui,  qui  est  soldat,  rata.  He,  who  is  a  soldier,  remained. 
Lui,  voyant  le  danger,  s'echappa.    He,  seeing  the  danger, 
ran  away. 

(/)  In  answers,  and  when  emphatically  employed 
Qui  s'£chappa !  Lui.    Who  ran  away  ?    He. 
Eux  I  esclaves !    They  t  slaves  ! 

2.  The  Disjunctive  forms  moi,  toi  (and  these  only),  are  em- 
ployed conjunctively  in  Imperative  affirmative  phrases :  §  299. 

.     Donnez-mot  Give  me. 

Leve-tot  Get  up. 

8.  The  Disjunctive  forms  moi,  toi,  lui,  eux,  are  all  employed 
conjunctively  for  emphasis : 

Lui  s'eohappa,  non  pas  moi !  It  was  he  who  ran  away, 
not  I. 

*  Most  of  the  uses  of  Pronouns  have  been  explained  in  the  Accidence. 
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§  500.  Some  Uses  of  celui,  etc.,  and  oe. 

The  substantival  forms  celui,  ceUe,  ceux,  celles,  are  more 
definite  than  the  substantival  form  ce. 

(a)  They  equal  in  form  a  demonstrative  adjective  +  a 
personal  pronoun ;  ce  does  not. 

(ft)  They  agree  in  gender  and  number ;  ce  may  or  may  not. 

(c)  They  are  always  followed  by  an  additional  denning 
word  or  phrase  ;  ce  is  not  necessarily  so  followed: 

1.  Celui,  qui  parle  en  ce  moment,  est  le  President. 
He,  who  is  now  speaking,  is  the  President. 
Ceux  qui  viendront,  verroni 

Those  who  come  will  see. 

Celui,  dont  vous  parlez,  est  le  capitaine. 

He,  of  whom  you  are  speaking,  is  the  captain. 

Celle-ci  est  pauvre,  celle-Za  est  riche. 

This  one  is  poor,  that  one  rich. 

Prenez  ceux-ci  et  ceux-£d. 

Take  these  and  those. 

2.  Ce  qui  fait  le  heros,  degrade  souvent  l'homme. 

(Yoltaire.) 
That  which  makes  the  hero,  often  degrades  the  man. 
J'ai  deja  ditce  qu'il  faut  faire,  quand  un  enfant  pleure 
pour  avoir  ceci  ou  cela.  (J.  J.  Eousseau.) 

I  have  already  said  what  is  to  bA  done,  when  a  child 
cries  to  have  this  or  that. 

"Est-ce  votre  maison  ?    Is  that  your  house  ? 
Ce  sont  mes  frdres.     Those  are  my  brothers. 

In  many  phrases  where  ce  is  used  in  French,  the  neuter 
it  would  be  thought  sufficiently  strong  in  English : 

II  pleut,  n'est-c*  pas  ?    It  rains,  does  it  not  ? 
(Test  mon  pgre,  monsieur.    It  is  my  father,  sir. 

Ce  may  be  added  for  emphasis,  and  then  for  the  most 
part  disappears  in  English : 

L'Empire  c'est  la  paix !    The  Empire  is  peace  ! 

Qu*est-ce  que  c'est  ?    What  is  it  ? 

C'est  un  tresor  qu'un  ami.    A  friend  is  a  treasure. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
§  001.  Vsm  of  Tu  and  Tents. 

'Thon'  in  modern  English  is  almost  obsolete.    In  Shake- 
speare's time  it  was  employed  much  as  '  tu '  is  now  in  French. 
a.  '  Tu '  is  the  pronoun  of  affection  or  extreme  familiarity  :  * 
Of  Affection.— Ce  matin  a  propos  d'un  plaisir  manque*,  je  dis 
en  riant  a  mon  fils  :  je  vois  que  tu  as  besoin  que  je  te  fasse  une 
petite  leeozL  (Legouv£.) 

Of  Familiarity. — Je  n'y  tins  plus,  je  courus  a  mon  camarade. 
Donne-moi  ta  patte,  lui  dis-je,  je  fen  prie/  Ma  patte;  te 
donner  ma  patte — veux-tu  fen  aller.  (Id.) 

Compare  :  StR  Andbew  :  No  faith.    I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 
Sib  Tobt  :  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

(Twelfth  Night.) 
ft.  Generally  a    master  uses  wtw    to  his    servants,    as    to 
strangers.     Tu  would  then  express  anger,  -contempt,  etc.    But 
in  confidential  sentences  and  in  good-humoured  utterances  of 
superiority  he  uses  tu  ;  when  angry,  he  resorts  to  '  vous.1 

Thus  in  '  Les  Femmes  Sawmtes,'  Chrysale,  feeling  how  unjust 
is  the  dismissal  of  Martme,  uses  the  kindly  '  tu '  to  the  servant 
girl.  He  is  checked  by  his  wife,  Philaminte,  and  he  then  restores 
the  vous  with  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing  Martine. 
Phi.    :  Vous  ne  voulez  pas,  vous,  me  la  faire  sortir  ? 
Chry.  :  Si  fait.     Fa,  ne  Yirrite  point;  retire-foi,  Martine. 
Phi.    :  Comment !  vous  avez  peur  d'offenser  la  coquine  I 

Vous  lui  parlez  d'un  ton  tout  a  fait  obligeant. 
Chry.  :  (d'un  ton  f  erme).    Moi  ?  point.    Aliens,  tortez.    (D'un 

ton  plus  doux,)  Va-f*ny  ma  pauvre  enfant. 
Again :  Le*andre, '  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,'  in  his  anger  against 
Scapin  begins  with  vous  and  monsieur,  but  softens  down  to  tu. 
Leas.  :  Ah  !   ah  !   vous  voila ;  je  mm  vavi  de  vous  trouver, 

Monsieur  le  coquin. 
Sca.    ;  Monsieur,  votre  serviteur.    C'est  trop  dlionneur  que 

vous  me  faites. 
Lean.  :  (mettant  l'^pee  a  la  main).     Vous  faites  le  mechant 
plaisant !  ah  !  je  vous  apprendrai. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Sca.    :  (se  mettant  k  genoux.)  Monsieur,  que  vous  ai-je-fait  ? 
Leak.  :  Ce  que  tu  m'as  fait,  traitoe ! 

Compare  the  use  of  thou  and  you  in — 
P.  Sebastian,  is  thy  name  ?    I  like  thee  well,  and  will  employ 

thee  in  some  service  presently. 
S.  In  what  you  please  :  I'll  do  what  I  can. 
P.  I  hope  thou  wilt.     (To  Lancelot,)  How  now,  you  ?  where 
have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ?  (Two  Gent,  of  Ver.) 


*  See  Mouere  :  Les  Fdcheux,  Act  i  Sc.  i 
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y.  Tu  is  the  pronoun  of  contempt  or  anger  to  strangers  and 
ordinary  acquaintances.  Thus,  in  '  Les  Femmes  Savantes,'  Tris- 
sotin  and  Yadius  address  each  other  with  the  ordinary  yous,  till 
Yadius,  finding  fault  with  the  sonnet  of  Trissotin,  they  gra- 
dually, in  their  anger,  work  into  tu. 

Triss.  :  Je  soutiens  qu'on  ne  peut  en  faire  de  meilleur. 
Et  ma  grande  raison  est  que  j'en  suis  1'auteur. 

Yad.  :  Vous! 

***** 

Triss.  :  Vous  donnez  sottement  vos  quality  aux  autres. 

Yad.  :  Fort  impertinemment  vous  me  jetez  les  vdtres. 
AUez,  rimeur  de  balle,  opprobre  du  metier. 

Triss.  :  AUez,  fripier  dMcrits,  impudent  plaigiaire 

Yad.   :  AUez,  cuistre :  . 

Triss.  :  Va,  va  restituer  tous  les  honteux  larcins. 

Que  reclament  sur  toi  les  Grecs  et  les  Latins. 

Yad.  :  Va,  va-t'en  faire  amende  honorable  au  Parnasse, 
D'avoir  fait  a  tes  vers  estropier  Horace. 

Triss.  :  Souviens-toi  de  ton  livre,  et  de  son  peu  de  bruit. 

Yad.  :  Et  toi,  de  ton  libraire  a  rhopital  reduit. 

Act  III.,  Scene  V, 

Compare : 

Sir  Toby  :  If  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss. 

Sir  Andrew,  in  the  letter  that  he  writes  subsequently,  fol- 
lows this  advice  : 

'  Faith,  whatsoever  thou  art,  .  .  .  thou  liest  m  ihy  throat.* 

(Twelfth  Night.) 

&  '  Tu y  is  adopted  in  the  higher  poetic  style,  and  in  the 
language  of  solemn  prayer.* 

Et  moi  pour  te  louer,  Dieu  des  aoleils,  que  suis-je  ? 

(Lamarhkb.) 

This  remains  in  Modern  English. 


*  In  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Grammar  a  number  of  other  examples 
will  be  found  of  the  employment  of  thou.  Use  has  been  made  of  this 
Work  in  the  preceding  rules. 
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§  502.  Vous  with.  Singular  Adjective,  etc. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  although  with  vous  the  verb  is 

always  put  in  the  plural,  the  adjective  is  put  in  the  singular  or 

plural  according  as  vous  refers  to  one  person  or  to  more  than  one  : 

Vous  etes  condamtU,  Monsieur,  a  payer  les  frais  du 

proces; 
Vous  etes  condamrUs,  Messieurs,  a  payer  les  frais  du 
proces. 

§  503.  Use  of  Third  Person  Singular  in  direct  address. 

The  use  of  the  third  person  singular  is  common  in  French  in 
the  mouth  of  inferiors : 

Est-ce  que  Monsieur  desire  avoir  les  chevaux  prete  a  sept 

heures? 
Son  Excellence  veut-elle  que  je  lui  raconte  ce  qui  s'est 


§  504.  Uses  of  moi,  toi,  etc.,  in  Subjective. 

The  history  of  the  uses  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Pronouns 
in  the  Subjective  (Nominative)  has  been  given  in  §  299.  In 
Diez's  Grammatik,  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  will  be  found  examples,  not 
only  from  French,  but  from  the  other  Romance  languages. 

§  505.  <  Le  *  indeclinable. 

.The  Pronouns  le,  la>  les,  can  only  be  used  with  a  definite 
reference  to  some  noun,  itself  determined  by  an  article  at  least : 
Oonnaissez-vous  le  livre  ?  Oui,  je  le  connais 

Oonnaissez-vous  sa  f emme  ?  Oui,  je  la  connais 

Connaissez-vous  ces  homines?      Oui,  je  les  connais 
Oonnaissez-vous  mes  chevaux?    Oui,  je  les  connais 
When  the  noun  is  undefined,  or  when  reference  is  made  to  an 
adjective  or  to  a  phrase,  the  neuter  indeclinable  le(=  ceci,  cela)  is 
employed.    This  le  may  be  translated  by  so*    But  as  a  rule  so 
is  omitted  in  Modern  English  : 

Etes-vous  les  personnes  que  je  vis  hier  a  la  comeMie  du  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville,  dans  la  premiere  loge  P  Vous  devez  repondre 
nous  les  sommes,  parce  que  vous  voulez  indiquer  ces  personnes 
dont  on  vous  parle. 

Etes-vous  chre'tienne.  Je  le  suis.  Etes-vous  la  Juive  qui 
fut  mende  hier  a  requisition  ?  Je  la  suis  ;  la  raison  est  evi- 
dente.  Etes-vous  chre'tienne  ?  Je  suis  cela.  Etes-vous  la  Juive 
d'hier  ?    Je  suis  elle.  (Voltaire.) 

-      -  -   ~- IMMIMMMIIIIBB  I  |  II..  ■■  lM.ni, 

*  Repair  to  the  Capitol.    We  will  so.  (Shakesfeabe.  ) 

We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow ; 

Our  wiser  sons  no  doubt  will  think  us  so.  (Po?«.) 
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Qu'appelez-vous  douze  hommes  de  bonne  volonte*  ?  Noua  le 
sommes  tous.  (Mabmoxtel.) 

Autant  que  je  le  puis,  je  cede  a  tea  raisons  ; 

Elles  calment  un  peu  l'ennui  qui  me  devore.  (Racine.) 

On  ne  pent  vous  estimer  et  vous  aimer  plus  que  vous  ^etes. 

(Yoltaibb.) 

But  many  examples  can  be  given  from  authors  in  the  17th 
century,  where  the  pronoun  is  made  to  agree  with  an  adjective  : 
Je  veux  sur  toutes  choses  que  vous  soyez  contente,  et  quand 
vous  la  serez,  je  la  serai.  (SeVigne\) 

On  ne  peut  etre  plus  contente  que  je  ne  la  suis. 

(Maintenon.) 

It  is  probable  that  Voltaire  fixed  the  rule  as  we  now  have  it- 
(See  example  above.) 

§  606.  Soi. 

Se '  is  the  only  conjunctive  personal  pronoun,  third  person, 
which  has  reflexive  power  only  ;  it  equals  oneself,  himself,  herself, 
itself  themselves. 

To  se  corresponds  soi,  also  reflexive,  but  disjunctive,  like  moi, 
toi.  Some  of  the  uses  which  strictly  belong  to  the  reflexive 
soi  have  been  usurped  by  lui  and  elle.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  give  soi  the  indefinite  meaning  attached  to 
the  English  oneself  and  to  employ  lui,  ette,  eux,  elles,  in  the  sense 
of  himself,  herself,  themselves. 

(a)  Soi  =  oneself. 

II  est  beau  de  triompher  de  soi.  (Cornetlle.) 

On  a  souvent  besoin  d'un  plus  petit  que  soi. 

(La  Fontaine.) 
La  honte  d'une  action  rejaillit  sur  les  parents  .  .  .  .  il 
est  rare  qu'on  ne  fasse  du  mal  qu'a  soi.      (Diderot.) 

(b)  Soi  =  itself,  themselves. 

elgbrez  la  gloire  immortel  le  d'un  cceur  toujours  maltre 
de  soi.  (Fontenelle.) 

L'esprit  de  commerce  entraine  avec  soi  celui  de  frugality. 

(Montesquieu.) 

Tout  cela  part  d'un  coeur  toujours  maltre  de  soi. 

(Racine.) 

Ce  sont  choses  de  soi,  qui  sont  belles  et  bonnes. 

(Moliebe.) 

Tous  les  animaux  ont  en  soi  un  instinct  qui  ne  les  trompe 
jamais.  (Buffon.) 
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(c)  Soi  =  Weudf,  hendfy  themselves  (persons). 

Qu'il  faaae  mutant  pour  soi  comme  (que)  je  fais  pour  lui 

(Coenetlle. 

Charmant,  jeune,  trainant  toua  les  coeurs  apres  soi. 

(Racine.) 

Idomlnee  revenant  a  soi,  remercie  sea  amis.    (Fenelon.) 

(d)  Lui,  elle,  eux,  eUes,  =  sou 

L' Anglais  porte  paxtout  sa  patrie  avec  lui. 

(Bebnabdix  db  St.  Pierre.) 

Je  sais,  et  c'est  Salomon  qui  le  dit,  que  celui-ft  est  haissable 
qui  parle  toujours  de  lui.  (Setigne\) 

Enfin  las  d  appeler  un  sommeil  qui  le  fuit. 

Pour  ecarter  de  lui  ces  images  funebres. 

H  s'est  fait  apporter  ces  annates  celebres.  (Racine.) 

Ce  torrent  entrame  apres  lui  tout  ce  qu'Q  rencontre ;  il  ne 
laisse  apres  UU  que  du  sable  et  des  caillonx. 

(Lechub.) 


§  607.  Ethic  Dative. 
Prends~«noi  dans  man  clavier  trois  lapins  de  garenne. 

(RaCINB.). 

AHons  monsieur  ....  dressez-lui-wun  son  proems. 

(MOLlkRB.) 

Une  ruade  qui  vous  lui  met  en  mannelade  les  mandibules  et 
les  dents.  (La  Fontaine.) 

Ah  !  que  je  hais  leur  insipide  joie  !      Que  leur  babil  est  un 
trouble  importun;  chassez-les-moi/  (Voltaire*) 

On  lui  lia  les  pieds,  on  vous  le  suspendil      (La  Fontaine.) 

ITapprofondis  jamais  rien  dans  la  vie, 

Et  glisse-moi  sur  la  superficie.  (Voltaire.) 

Prends-moi  le  bon  parti,  laisse  la  tons  les  livres. 

(Boileau.) 

Compare  English  : 

The  skilful  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands. 

(Shakespeare.) 

Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  the  gate,  and  rap  me  well 

(Id.) 
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§  508>  en  (Latin  inde). 

En,  like  dont  and  oil,,  is  really  an  adverb  of  place.  Hence  in 
its  various  uses  the  force  of  an  adverb  can  more  or  less  be  traced ; 
but  in  its  position  in  a  sentence  it  is  treated  in  every  way  as  a 
Personal  Pronoun.    (§  513). 

(a)  With  definite  reference  to  things. 
Dans  le  sein  pai-TL^l  je  me  vis  rappelee 
Un  malheur  inoui  n>'en  avait  exilee.  (Yoltairb.) 

Qu'avez-vous  fait  pour   e*tre    gentilhomme  ?     Croyez-vous 
qu'il  suffise  d'en  porter  le  nom  et  les  armes  ? 

(MouifcHB.) 

(6)  With  definite  reference  to  persons., 

J'espere  retrouver  mes  parents,  yen  attends  des  nouvelles 
avec  impatience.  (Molibbe.) 

Ten  ai  fait  un  martyr ;  sa  mort  me  fait  chre'tienne. 

(Cornehle.) 

(c)  With  definite  reference  to  a  whole  phrase. 

En  t'avouantpour  fits,  en  est-il  moins  coupable  ?    En  es-tu 
moins  Brutus  ?  en  es-tu  moins  remain  ?       (Yoltairb.) 

(d)  In  an  indefinite  manner  which  in  English  may  be  left 
untranslated. 

H  en  veut  a  Monsieur  B. 
He  bears  ill-will  to  Mr. 

II  s'en  donne. 
He  enjoys  himself, 
eve. «    6uC. 

§  509.  y  (Latin  ibi). 

The  history  of  y  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  en :  y  from 
ibi,  and  is  strictly  an  adverb  of  place.  But  y,  like  en,  has  the 
position  of  a  personal  pronoun.    (See  §  513.) 

(a)  Adverb : 

La  province  est  mon  pays  depuis  que  vous  y  etes. 

(Sevigne'. 

Mon  tr6ne  vous  est  du  ;  loin  de  m'en  repentir, 

Je  vousy  place  meme  avant  que  de  partir.       (Racine.) 

(6)  Pronoun  with  reference  to  things : 

Dure  a  jamais  lemal  s'il  y  faut  ce  remede.  (Cornbtlle.) 

Le  roi  donne  cent  mille  francs  a  Brancoa  pour  mazder  sa 
fille  au  duo  de  Braneoa  seiiineveu*.  et  Bianco*  y  ajoute 
cent  mille  eeus.  (SbtogbjS.). 
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(c)  Pronoun  with  reference  to  persons : 

Vad.  :    Oui,  oui  je  te  renvoie  a  l'auteur  des  satires. 

Triss.  :  Je  t'y  renvoie  aussL  (Mou&rb.) 

(d)  Pronoun  with  reference  to  whole  phrase: 

Vous  voulez  vivre  a  votre  maniere ;  vous  y  vivrez.  (Birox.) 
Une  grenouille  vit  un  bceuf 
Qui  lui  sembla  de  belle  tattle ; 
Elle  qui  n'e'tait  pas  grosse  en  tout  comme  un  oeuf, 
Envieuse,  attend  et  s'enfle  et  se  travaille 
Pour  egaler  l'animal  en  grosseur ; 
Disant :  Regardez  bien;  ma  scaur  ; 
Eflt-ce  assez  1  Dites-moi,  n'y  suis-je  point  encore  1 
Nenni.    Mty  void  done  ?  Point  du  tout.    M7y  voila,  etc. 

(La  Fohtaine.) 

§  510.  ou  (Latin  ubi). 

Ou,  like  dont,  is  largely  employed  as  a  relative  pronoun ;  but, 
unlike  dont,  it  has  also  retained  its  strict  use  as  an  adverb  of 
place.  Unlike  dont  again,  it  is  constantly  interrogative,  a  power 
dont  has  lost  (§  511). 

(a)  ou,  simple  adverb : 

Le  plaisir  d'aller  sans  savoir  on.  (J.  J.  Rousseau.; 

(b)  ou,  interrogative  adverb: 

Je  le  rejoindrai  bientdt :  mais  ou  ?  (Voltaire.) 

(c)  ou,  relative: 

Cette  mer  ou  tu  cours  est  celebre  en  naufrages. 

(Boilbau,) 
IVinstant  ou  nous  naissons  est  un  pas  vers  la  mort. 

(VOLTAIRB.) 

Chacun  a  son  deiaut  ou  toujours  il  revient. 

(La  Foktainb.) 
Et  Thymen  d'Henriette  est  le  bien  ou  j'aspire.* 

(MOLIERE.) 

I/h6tesse  ou  vous  avez  loge.  (Sevigne\) 

In  the  17th  century,  ou  is  often  found  where  que  alone  would 
now  be  judged  more  correct. 

C'est  ici  ou  Dieu  manifesto  ses  merveilles.     (Masslllon.) 
Cest  dans  cette  allee  ou  devrait  tee  Orphise. 

(Moliere.) 

*  Genin,  in  his  Lexique  de  MoHere,  gives  almost  a  hundred  examples  of 
this  use  of  ou  in  Molilre,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  etc.  He  adds,  "  Enfin  tout  le 
17i6me  a  ainsi  parte  et  une  partie  du  18i*me ;  c'est  de  nos  jours  seulement 
qu'on  a  pr&endu  restreindre  ou  a  marquer  l'alternative  ou  le  lieu,  et 
qu'on  a  impost  ces  aflreuses  locutions  trainantes  par  laqueUe,  dans 
lesquds,  a  Vaide  desqueU,  chez  le*queU,par  rapport  auxqueUes,  etc.,  etc. 
Reprenons  done,  il  en  est  temps,  une  facon  de  parler  vive,  commode, 
excellente,  que  nous  sommes  en  train  de  remplacer  par  la  plus  lourde 
et  la  plus  insipide. 
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§  511.  Dont  =  d'oit. 

1.  Dont,  from  de  and  unde,  is  employed  in  Old  French  like 
unde  in  Latin,  both  as  a  relative  adverb  of  place  and  as  an 
interrogative  adverb  of  place. 

Le  naifs  (le  serf  natif)  qui  departet  de  la  terre  dunt  il  est 
nez.  (Lois  de  GhiiUaume,  11th  cent.) 

Dont  venez-vous  1  (Berte,  13th  cent.) 

On  lui  demanda  dont  elle  venait.  (Feoissart,  15th  cent.) 

Je  le  renvoyrois  bien,  dond  il  est  venu. 

(Rabelais,  i6th  cent.) 

Mais,  dy  je,  dond  venez  ?  ou  allez  ?  (Id.) 

2.  Dont  has  lost — 

(a)  In  great  measure  its  natural  use  as  a  relative  adverb  of 
place,  it  is  replaced  by  d'oii.  But  abundant  examples  in  this 
sense  occur  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Kentre  dans  le  ne'ant  dont  je  f  ai  fait  sortir.    (Racine.) 

Abimes  redoute*s  dont  Ninus  est  sorti.         (Voltaire.) 

(b)  Its  use  as  an  interrogative. 

3.  It  is  now  mainly  employed  as  a  substitute  for  de  qui  in 
respect  to  persons,  and  as  a  substitute  for  duquel,  de  laquelle, 
desquels,  desqueUes,  in  respect  to  things.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  adverb : 

L'homme  dont  (de  qui)  vous  parlez. 
The  man  of  whom  you  speak. 

La  femme  dont  (de  qui)  j'entends  la  voix. 
The  woman  whose  voice  I  hear. 

Le  Duche*  dont  (d/uquet)  vous  avez  la  carte. 
The  Duchy  of  which  you  have  the  map. 

La  maison  dont  (de  laqueUe)  elle  prit  son  titre. 
The  house  from  which  she  took  her  title. 

Ces  livres  dont  (desqueli)  ils  ont  de'chire'  les  pages. 
These  books  the  pages  of  which  they  tore  up. 

Ces  dtoiles  dont  (desquellei)  nous  voyons  les  reflets. 
The  stars  of  which  we  see  the  light. 

B  B 
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Chapter  V. — Obder  of  Words. 

§  512.  Introductory  Remark*. 

French,  like  English,  is  an  analytic  language — the  sense 
depends  greatly  npon  the  order  of  the  words.  Latin  is 
synthetic,  the  sense  is  in  great  measure  independent  of  the 
order  (see  §  28).     In  French  as  in  English — 

(a)  The  normal  order  is  (1)  Subject ;  (2)  Predicate. 

(b)  The  inverted  order  is  (1)  Predicate  ;  (2)  Subject. 

(c)  The  more  important  adjuncts  are  placed  before  the  less 

important,  e.g.,  the  Direct  object  is  placed  before 
the  indirect,  the  Indirect  Object  is  placed  before 
the  adverbial  expressions,  etc. 
In  French,  as  in  English,  these  rules  of  arrangement  are 
not  strictly  observed,  but  vary  according  to  the  will  of  the 
-writer,  his  desire  to  produce  emphasis,  harmonious  periods, 
etc.    The  study  of  these  variations  belongs  to   Style  or 
Rhetoric,  and  not  to  Grammar.     But  apart  from  any  con- 
siderations of  style,  the  order  of  words  in  French  sentences 
needs  some  explanation,  for  in  several  details  it  always  differs 
from  that  observed  in  English. 

§  518.  Position  of  Conjunctive  Personal  Pronouns. 

A.  Position  in  respect  to  verb. 

.  1 .  A  conj  unctive  personal  pronoun  as  subject  follows  its  verb : 

(a)  In  an  interrogative  sentence:* 
Parle-t-il  ?  Ne  parle-t-il  pas  ? 

<(b)  Usually  when  introducing  a  quotation  :  "  Ami,"  re- 
pondit-il,  "  vous  avez  raison." 

(c)  Usually  in  optative  sentences  without c que  * :  Puis- 
siez-vous  reussir.    May  you  succeed. 

(d)  Usually  after  ainsi,  encore,  toujours^eut-etre,  en  vain, 
au  moin&y  a  peine,  etc. :  Toujours  est-il  vrai  que,  etc.  Anyhow 
it  is  tme  that,  etc. 

*  A  frequent  form ia  tst-ce que  je  —is it  that  I,  etc.,  especially  when 
the  answer  No  is  expected ;  such  combinations  as  eouri-je,  romps-je^ 
tiMnge-je,  etc.,  are  also  avoided  by  the  use  of  cst-ce  queje. 
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2.  A  Conjunctive  Personal  Pronoun  in  the  Accusative,  Dative, 
or  Genitive  is  placed  after  its  verb  when  that  verb  is  in  the 
Imperative  mood  and  the  sentence  is-anirmative,  and  only  then : 

Vous  le  recevez :  recevez-ls :  ne  le  recevez  pas. 

Vous  me  parlez :  parUz-moi :  ne  me  parlez  pas. 

Vous  en  donnez :  donnez-en  :  n'en  donnez  pas. 

B.  Position  in  respect  to  each  otlier : 

1.  When  the  pronouns  are  after  the  verb  (that  is,  in  the 
Imperative  affirmative),  the  Accusative  always  precedes  the 
Dative,  the  Dative  always  precedes  the  Genitive.* 

Dites-le-lui  Tell  it  him 

Dites-le-moi  Tell  it  me 

Parlez -lui- en  Speak  to  him  of  it 

But  a  second  sentence  in  Imperative  often  has  the  pro- 
noun in  the  favourite  position  :  Polissez-le  et  le  repolissez  : 
Polish  it  and  repolish  it.  (Boileau.) 

2.  When,  however,  the  pronouns  are  before  the  verb — 

(a)  A  reflexive  pronoun  precedes  a  non-reflexive  : 
II  se  le  promet  He  promises  it  to  himself 

II  se  Test  promis  He  has  promised  it  to  himself. 

(b)  A  dative  first  or  second  person  precedes  an  accusative 
third  person :  person  is  stronger  than  case. 

Vous  a*e  Tavez  dit  You  told  it  me 

Nous  ne  vous  Tavons  pas  dit  We  did  not  tell  it  you 

Me  l'avez-vous  promis  ?  Have  you  promised  it  me  ? 

Nous  vous  le  dirons  demain  We  will  tell  it  to  youto-morrow 

Ne  vous  Tavaient-ils  pas  offert  ?  Had  they  not  offered  it  to  you? 

Vous  ne  nous  le  demandez  pas  You  do  not  ask  it  of  us 

Ne  vous  l'avons-nous  pas  de-  Have  we  not  forbidden  it  to 
fendu  ?  you  ? 

*  That  is,  the  Accusative  is  '  preferred '  to  the  Dative ;  the  Dative  to 
the  Genitive.  Compare  the  other  rules  :  the  masculine  is  '  preferred '  to 
the  feminine ;  the  first  person  is  '  preferred '  to  the  second,  tb„  second  to 
the  third. 
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§  514.  Position  of  Adjectives. 

1.  Qualificative  adjectives  usually  follow  the  substantive 
with  which  they  are  in  attribution : 

un  chapeau  noir  a  black  hat 

un  livre  amusant  an  amusing  book 

un  livre  abime  a  spoilt  book 

2.  The  following  adjectives  generally,  but  not  always,  go 
before  the  substantive : 


beau           gros 

long 

petit 

bon            jeune 

mauvais              vieuz 

grand 

mechant 

Examples  of  their  use : 

- 

unbeaunavire 

a  fine  ship 

un  bon  pistolet 

a  good  pistol 

one  grande  maison 

a  large  house 

un  gros  caillou 

a  large  pebble 

un  jeune  cheval 

a  young  horse 

un  long  manteau 

a  long  cloak 

un  mauvais  fusil 

a  bad  gun 

un  mechant  enfant 

a  naughty  child 

un  petit  lorgnon 

a  small  eye-glass 

un  vieuz  drapeau 

an  old  flag 

8.  Many  adjectives,  including  some  of  those  given  in  2, 
change  their  meaning  according  to  their  position.  But  for 
the  most  part  it  is  only  with  certain  substantives,  especially 
homme  and  femme,  that  the  meaning  changes.     (See  §  516.) 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important : 


afireux 

different 

jeune 

plaisant 

bon 

divers 

maigre 

petit 

brave 

faux 

malheureux 

propre 

certain 

fier 

malhonnete 

seul 

cher 

galant 

mechant 

vilain 

constant 

gentil 

mortel 

vrai 

cruel 

grand 

nouveau 

'ernier 

honnete 

pauvre 
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Examples  of  their  use: 
un  affreux  homme 
an  homme  affreux 
un  bonhomme 
un  homme  bon 
un  brave  homme 
un  homme  brave 
un  cruel  homme 
un- homme  cruel 
mifier  homme 
un  homme  fier 
un  galant  homme 
un  homme  galant 
un  gentilhomme 
un  homme  gentil 
un  grand  homme 
un  homme  grand 
un  honnete  homme 
un  homme  honnete 
un  jeune  homme 
un  homme  jeune 
un  malhonnete  homme 
un  homme  malhonnete 
un  pauvre  homme 
un  homme  pauvre 
un  plaisant  homme 
an  homme  plaisant 
un  petit  homme 
un  homme  petit 
un  vilain  homme 
un  homme  vilain 
Tine  forte  femme 
one  femme  forte 
one  puissante  femme 
one  femme  puissante 
nne  grande  dame 
une  dame  grande 


a  bad,  terrible  man 

an  ugly  man 

a  weak,  simple  man 

a  good,  kind  man 

an  honest  man 

a  brave  man 

a  disagreeable,  tiresome  man 

a  cruel  man 

a  fine  fellow 

a  proud  man 

an  honest  man 

a  ladies'  man 

a  nobleman,  etc. 

an  agreeable  man 

a  great  man 

a  tall  man 

an  upright  man 

a  polite  man 

a  young  man 

a  youthful  man 

a  dishonourable  man 

a  rude  man 

a  helpless,  insignificant  man 

a  poor  man 

an  odd  man 

a  jolly,  pleasant  man 

a  short  man 

a  mean  fellow 

a  disagreeable,  unpleasant  man 

an  ugly  man 

a  strong  woman 

a  strong-minded  woman 

a  large,  heavy  woman 

a  powerful,  rich  woman 

a  lady  of  rank 

a  tall  lady 
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one  certaine  nouvelle 
une  nouvelle  certains 
un  cher  frere 
mi  habit  cher 
d'une  commune  voix 
nne  voix  commune 
la  derniere  annee 
l'annee  derniere 
differentes,  diverges  choses 


some  sort  of  news 

an  undoubted  piece  of  news 

a  dear  brother 

an  expensive  coat 

unanimously 

a  vulgar,  usual  voice 

the  last  year  (of  a  aeries) 

last  year 

several,  sundry  things 


'% 


des  choses  diverses>  differentes  different,  varioua  things 


une  fausse  clef 
une  clef  fausse 
de  fortes  eaux 
des  eaux  fortes 
une  longue-vae 
nne  vue  tongue 
un  maigre  diner 
un  diner  maigre 
un  malheureux  ecrivain 
un  ecrivain  malheureux 
une  mechanic  epigramme 
une  epigramme  mechante 
durant  de  mortelles  annees 
une  blessure  mortclle 
un  nouveau  chapeau 
un  chapeau  nouveau 
un  pauvre  po&te 
un  po&te  pauvre 
un  plaisant  conte 
un  conte  plaisant 
son  propre  uniforme 
son  uniforme  propr$ 
un  simple  soldat 
un  soldat  simple 
un  unique  poeme 
un  poeme  unique 
une  vraie  histoire 
e  histoire  vraie 


a  false  key 
a  wrong  key 
a  strong  volume  of  wat 
aquafortis 
a  telescope 
long  sight 

a  scanty,  wretched  dinner 
a  dinner  where  no  meat  is  eaten 
a  wretched  author 
an  unfortunate  author 
a  poor  epigram 
a  wicked  epigram 
during  long,  tedious,  sad  years 
a  mortal  wound 
another  hat 
a  new-style  hat 
an  indifferent  poet 
a  poor  poet 
an  absurd  tale 
an  amusing  tale 
his  own  uniform 
his  clean  uniform 
a  private 

a  simple-minded  soldier- 
an  only  poem 
a  poem  unequalleu 
a  downright  falsehood 
a  true  history 
etcv  etc. 
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§  515.  Position  of  Adverbs. 

1.  Such  interrogative  adverbs  as  comment,  combien,  pour- 
quoi,  quoad,  ou,  etc.,  are  placed  before  the  verb,  as  in  English: 

Comment  vous  portes-vous  ? 
Combien  d'argent  a  cet  homme  ? 

2.  Ordinary  adverbs  are  usually  placed 

(a)  After  the  verb  in  simple  tenses : 

II  vient  sonvent 
H  travaille  tres  bien 

(b)  Between  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  in 

compound  tenses  t 

H  est  sonvent  venn 

II  a  tres  bien  travaille 

Hier,  aujourd'hui,  demain,  etc.,  and  adverbial  expreg* 
sions,  usually  follow  the  verb  : 
II  est  venn  hier 
II  a  travaille*  avec  beauconp  de  courage 

4.  The  above  rules  are  not  strictly  followed  ;  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  adverb  is  often  made  to  produce  emphasis : 

Sonvent  il  vient 
Sonvent  il  est  venu 
Hier  il  est  vena 

5.  The  only  position  that  the  adverb  may  not  ooeupy  is 
between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  its  favourite  place  in 
English : 

He  rarely  domes  II  vient  rarement 

He  often  comes  II  vient  sonvent 

6.  The  adverbs  of  negation  consist  usually  of  two  parts, 
of  which  one  is  always  "  ne  "  when  a  verb  is  present.*  (§  484.) 

(a)  Ne  always  precedes  the  verb : 

II  ne  travaille  pas 

H  n*a  pas  travaille 
(6)  Both  parts  usually  precede  in  the  infinitive  mood : 

Ne  pas  travailler 

Ne  jamais  travailler 

^ ^ — —»  i      — ^— ^— — <— »— ^ — —  » 

*  La  Fontaine,  etc.,  ne  is  sometimes  left  out ;  this  mast  not  be 
imitated. 
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NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
§  516.  Position  of  Adjectives. 

The  Position  of  Adjectives  is  better  learnt  by  practice  than  by 
rules ;  still  the  following  fragmentary  remarks  may  be  of  service. 

A.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  French,  when  two  words  occur 
together,  only  the  second  receives  the  force  accent ;  the  first  is 
unaccented  ($  53).  By  its  accented  position,  the  second  word 
gains  some  small  amount  of  emphasis. 

Therefore  a  qualificative  adjective  is  as  a  rule  placed  after  the 
noun,  because  usually  it  is  the  adjective  which  requires  to  be 
emphasized,  and  therefore  to  be  placed  in  an  accented  position. 
When  the  adjective  is  placed  first,  it  loses  much  of  its  indi- 
viduality ;  the  substantive  bears  the  accent  and  the  emphasis.* 

In  a  large  number  of  phrases  usage  has  established  a  certain 
order,  and  has  given  a  certain  meaning  to  that  order.  Although 
in  such  phrases  the  writer  may  not  have  the  option  of  putting 
the  adjective  before  or  after  the  noun,  the  Bpecial  meaning 
claimed  by  the  position  of  the  adjective  is  usually  an  illustration 
of  the  general  principle  given  above.  The  study  of  some  special 
cases  may  render  clearer  the  general  law  that  governs  position  : 

1.  An  adjective  before  its  substantive  often  forms  with  it  a 
kind  of  compound  substantive.  The  adjective  loses  more  or  less 
of  its  separate  existence  according  as  the  connection  is  more  or 
less  close :  un  franc-magon,  un  bonhomme,  un  gentUhomme,  une 
l&ngue-vue,  un  malheur,  etc.     (§§  41, 152.) 

2.  An  adjective  is  placed  (a)  after  the  substantive  to  express 
an  accidental  quality ;  it  is  necessary  by  accentuation  to  give 
prominence  to  the  adjective  :  (6)  before  the  substantive  to 
express  an  inherent  quality  ;  it  is  then  less  necessary  to  accent 
the  adjective,  as  the  noun  itself  includes  the  idea  contained  in 
that  adjective  :  un  mendiant  riche  ;  une  riche  Jtfriti&re. 

3.  An  adjective  is  placed  (a)  after  the  substantive  when  em- 
ployed with  its  literal  meaning ;  (b)  before  the  substantive  when 
employed  with  a  figurative  meaning.  The  reason  is  akin  to  that 
given  in  (2)  :  Us  cygnet  noire  ;  les  noirs  chagrins. 

B.  An  adjective  of  one  syllable  is  usually  placed  before  a  noun 
of  several  syllables.  Euphony  gains  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  words,  and  other  considerations  are  waived. 

G.  In  some  cases  no  special  meaning  is  intended  by  the  order 
employed  :  it  may  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  writer,  and  his" 
individual  ideas  of  euphony ;  upon  the  necessities  of  verse,  eta 

*  Still  more  emphasis  can  be  given  to  the  adjective  by  putting  it 
into  an  adjectival  sentence.    Compare  :   cTexceUentes  poires,  des  poire* 
tUcntcs,  des  poirea  qui  $ont  ezceUerUes. 


§§  517-519. 
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§  517.  Position  of  Pronouns  in  Optative  Sentences,  etc. 

Combien  un  avocat  bien  paye*  par  avance  trouve-t-U  plus 
juste  la  cause  dont  il  est  charge'.  (Pascal.) 

Que  ne  puis-je  aussi  presser  sur  mon  sein  mon  vertueux  et 
bon  pere.  (Flobian.) 

Dussi-je  me  condamner  moi-meme,  je  ne  puis  m'empecher 
de  dire  la  verity  (Rollin.) 

Pourquoi  un  chien  de  basse-cour  hurle-t-U  la  nuit  a  la  simple 
odeur  d'un  loup  qui  lui  ressemble. 

(Bebnabdin  de  St.  Piebbe.) 

L'eVangile  ne  preche  que  la  tolerance  et  la  paix,  aussi  les 
Chretiens  supporterent-Us  pendant  764  ans  tous  les  maux  que 
le  fanatisme  des  Sarrasins  leur  voulut  f aire  souflrir. 

(Chateaubriand.) 

§  518.  Pronouns  not  immediately  before  their  own  Verb. 

Pronouns  are  usually  placed  immediately  before  the  verb 
which  governs  them.  When  this  verb  is  infinitive,  the  following 
arrangement  is  common : 

L'un  voulait  le  garder,  l'autre  le  voulait  prendre. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

Soleil,  je  te  vims  voi/r  pour  la  derniere  fois.         (Racine.) 

Trajan,  dans  sa  response  au  gouverneur,  dit  qu'on  ne  doit 
pas  chercher  les  Chretiens ;  mais  que  s'ils  sont  de'nonce's  et 
vaincus,  il  les  f<mt  pwiwr.  (ChAteaubbiand.) 

Ah  !  s'il  vous  faut  tout  expliquer.  (Dboz.) 

§  519.  Pronouns  in  Imperative  Affirmative  Sentences. 

Tenez,  Monsieur,  battez-moi  plutdt  et  me  laissez  rire  tout 
mon  soul ;  cela  me  fera  plus  de  bien.  (Moliebe.) 

Vous,  attendez  le  roi,  parlez  et  hii  montrez 

Contre  le  tils  d'Hector  tous  les  Grecs  conjures.   (Racine.) 

Peignez-les-moi,  dit  l'aigle,  ou  bien  me  Us  montrez. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

Conservez  bien  votre  courage  et  rrten  envoyez  un  peu  dans 
vos  lettres.  (Sevigne;) 

Allez,  La  Fleur,  trouvez-le  et  lui  portez  trois  cents  louis  que 
je  crois  bien  comptes.  (Voltaire.) 
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§  520.  Pootiom  of  y  amd  en. 

1.  Y  =  a  dative,  en  =  a  genitive  (p.  166,  note) :  therefore  y 
goes  before  en  (§  513  B.) 

L'on  me  dit  tant  de  mal  da  cet  homines  et  i'y  en  vois  ai  peu. 

(La  BsuTtss.) 

2.  If  y  and  ft*i  or  lew  occur  together,  Zui,  four,  take  the  pre- 
cedence : 

Ne  lui  y  en  envoyez  pas. 
Je  le  Vai  y  envoie  mes  livres. 

Bat  the  hiatus  is  too  great :  such  phrases  had  better  be 
avoided. 

3.  The  necessity  of  having  a  sonant  syllable  upon  which  to 
place  the  tonic  accent  has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  moi  instead  of 
me  and  U  in  donnez-moi,  Uve-toi,  etc  When  en  is  also  present, 
the  me  or  te  and  en  combine,  and  form  a  syllable  of  sufficient 
strength  (§  299). 

DonneE-m'en.    Va-^en. 

With  the  less  sonant  y  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule. 
Examples  can  be  given  in  which  y  is  treated  like  en,  and  is  made 
to  bear  the  tonic  accent : 

Mene*m'y*     Confie-ft/. 

Ne  te  compare  pas  aux  autres,  mais  a  moi  (Dieu)  ;  si  tu  m'y 
trouves  (dans  lea  autres)  compare  -tfy.  (Pascal.) 

But  generally  a  return  is  made  to  the  moi,  toi ;  and  y  bears  no 
accent.* 

Mbies-y-moi.     Tiens-y-toi. 

Te  voila  bien,  cadet,  tiens-y-toi.  (Cokneille.) 

*  This  is  preferable.  Nb  one -disputes  donnez-moi,  Uve4oi.  Mentsy- 
moi,  tkna-y'toi,  have  the  same  origin,  and  can  be  defended  on  the  same 
ground.  Moreover,  Buch  euphony  as  is  found  in  these  combinations  is 
on  their  side.  M.  Littre*  says  that  m^nes-moe-y,  confie-toi-y,  are  the  regular 
forms,  but  that  the  hiatus  prevents  their  use.  He  has  overlooked  appa- 
rently the  origin  of  theaiseof  met  and  toi  in  imperative  sentences.  Tt 
is  not  a  question  of  hiatus,  but  of  tonic  accent.  When  moi  and  toi  cease 
to  have  the  accent,  their  raison  d'etre  cesses  too.  The  *  regular '  forms 
are  meftet-m'y,  con/My. 


§§  521,  522. 
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§  521.  Bhythm  and  Ifctre. 

An  easy-flowing  and  therefore  pleasing  admixture  of  accented 
and  unaccented  syllables  produces  rhythm.  'When  this  rhythm 
is  subject  to  definite  roles,  it  is  called  metre*  Prose  mayor 
may  not  have  rhythm,  but  cannot  have  metre.     Verse  has  metre. 

French  verse  is  based  upon  accent,  and  therefore  has  rhythm. f 
It  is  subject  to  fixed  rules,  and  therefore  has  metre. 

§  522.  Fhrase-accentt 

In  French  the  unaccented  syllables  in  a  word  are  more  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  than  in  English.  In  fact,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  best  speakers,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables  (§  52).  The  monotony  which 
would  result  from  such  pronunciation  is  relieved  by  an  additional 
accent  dependent  upon  the  sense  (§  53).  The  recurrence  of  this 
sense  or  phrase  accent  at  certain  intervals  forms  the  basis  of  the 
metre  of  modern  French  verse. 

Most  French  poetry  is  written  in  lines  of  twelve  syllables,  called 
Alexandrines.  §     All  that  follows  applies  primarily  to  such  lines. 

*  Metre  means  simply  measure.  That  the  lines  should  be  of  a  certain 
length  is  one  of  these  definite  rules,  but  not  at  all  the  only  one.  The 
following  lines,  for  instance,  contain  rhythm,  but  no  metre :  Qu'est 
devenue  la  beaute",  qu'est  devenu  l'orgueil  de  tes  domaines  ?  Ou  sont 
tes  anciennes  forits,  les  vieux  bois  qu'avaient  plante*s  tes  ancetres,  oil 
ils  chassaient,  ou  ils  invoquaient  leurs  dieux  ? — (Kirouac.) 

f  That  the  rhythm  is  not  only  unequal,  but  that  at  times  it  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  will  be  shown  further  on  ;  it  is  only  meant  that  French 
verse  at  its  best  contains  regulated  rhythm  or  metre.  This  is  usually 
denied* 

%  Often  called  ' oratorical  accent* 

§  The  tragedies  of  Corneille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  etc.,  and  most  of  the 
comedies  of  Moliere,  are  written  in  lines  of  twelve  syllables.  French 
verse  is  also  written  in  line»t>f  ten  syllables,  which  scarcely  differ  from 
lines  of  twelve,  except  that  the  foil  accents  are  usually  placed  on  the 
fourth  and  tenth  syllables  \  in  lines  of  nine  syllables,  in  which  the.  full 
accents  are  usually 'placed  on  the  third  and  ninth  syllables  ;  in  lines  of 
eight,  seven,  six,  and  five  syllables,  in  which  the  accent  within 'the  line 
is  movable.  The  odes  and  choruses  of  Racine,  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine, 
etc.,  are  familiar  examples.  The  rules  in  respect  to  hiatut,  e  mute,  etc., 
apply  to  such  lines,  as  well  as  to  lines  of  twelve  syllables,  and  need  no 
special  explanation. 
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1.  The  sense  must  admit  of  an  accent  upon  the  sixth  syllable.* 

2.  The  sense  most  admit  of  an  accent  up  an  the  twelfth 
syllable.* 

3.  In  the  first  half -line  the  sense  must  admit  of  an  accent 
upon  some  syllable  beside  the  sixth ;  and  in  the  second  half- 
line  upon  some  syllable  beside  the  twelfth.* 

Every  line  has  therefore  two  fixed  accents  and  two  movable 
ones.  The  two  fixed  accents  are  stronger  than  the  two 
movable  ones,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  full  accents  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  minor  accents. 

If  for  a  syllable  with  the  full  accent  we  write  a',  for  a  syllable 
with  the  minor  accent  a,  and  for  an  unaccented  syllable  x,  each 
half-line  may  be  thus  represented  : — 


a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

a' 

X 

a 

X 

X 

X 

a' 

X 

X 

a 

X 

X 

a' 

X 

X 

X 

a 

X 

d 

X 

X 

X 

X 

a 

a9 

If  we  may  compare  accent  and  quantity,  the  above  may  be 
roughly  represented  thus : — 

m  M  V  W  W  ■  # 

\j  m  u  w  w  m  r 

W  W  m  W  U  m  W 

U  u  W  m  wi  m  r 

%J  \l  W  W  m  m* 

The  first  half -line  may  or  may  not  correspond  with  the  second 
in  its  accentuation.  Hence  twenty-five  different  arrangements 
are  possible,  f 


*  This,  except  the  word  end  in  e  mute  (see  however  §  626.  2),  must 
be  the  end  of  a  word :  therefore  wherever  there  is  a  phrase-accent, 
there  is  of  necessity  a  word-accent  too,  but  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, throughout  the  Prosody,  accented  means  having  the  phrase- 
accent  ;  unaccented,  not  having  the  phrase-accent ;  the  word-accent  is 
ignored. 

t  As  the  rule  of  the  minor  accents  is  only  loosely  observed  (§  525), 
the  number  might  be  increased,  but  this  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
present  purpose. 
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§  528.  The  Full  Accent  at  the  Sixth  Syllable. 

OJBSUMA. 

The  full  accent  at  the  sixth  syllable  must  be  helped  by  a 
pause  in  the  sense.  To  Bignify  this  pause  it  is  said  that  the 
"  ccesura  "  must  be  observed.*  The  term  coHwra  has  been 
adopted  from  the  Latin,  but  is  not  in  French  verse  employed 
with  the  same  meaning  as  in  Latin  verse.  In  French  it  means, 
not  the  cutting  of  a  foot,  but  the  cutting  of  the  line  into  two 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  hemistich  (half -line). 

1.  The  necessity  for  a  pause  in  the  sense  at  the  sixth  syllable 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  cceswa  to  occur — 

(a)  In  the  body  of  a  word ;  t 
Therefore  these  lines  would  be  faulty ; 

Du  temple,  partout  or  I  ne*  de  festbns  magnifiques. 
Le  peuple  saint  inon  |  dait  les  portiques  en  foule. 
Et  tous  introduits  de  |  vant  l'autel  avec  ordre. 

They  are  thus  written  by  Racine  : 

Du  temple  orne*  partout  |  de  festons  magnifiques, 
Le  peuple  saint  en  foule  |  inondait  les  portiques  ; 
Et  tous,  devant  l'autel  ]  avec  ordre  introduits. 

(b)  Between  two  words  in  close  grammatical  connexion ; 
Therefore  the  following  lines  would  be  faulty  : — 

Portant  les  nouveaux  fruits  |  de  leurs  champs  dans  leurs  mains 
Selon  l'usage  antique  |  et  solennel  je  viens. 

They  are  thus  written  by  Racine  : 

De  leurs  champs  dans  leurs  mains  |  portant  les  nouveaux  fruits. 
Je  viens  selon  l'usage  |  antique  et  solennel. 

2.  But  the  caesura  is  allowable  in  the  following  cases,  for  the 
grammatical  connexion  is  not  sufficiently  close  for  a  pause  not 
to  be  allowed : 

(a).  Between  the  substantive  subject  and  its  predicate  : 
Je  vois  que  l'injustice  |  en  secret  vous  irrite.        (Racine.) 

(&)  Between  a  verb  and  its  object : 
Avant  qu'on  eut  conclu  |  ce  fatal  hymene'e.         (Racine.) 

(c)  When  the  auxiliary  and  participle  are  separated  by  other 
words : 

Et  fut  de  ses  sujets  |  le  vainqueur  et  le  p£re.     (Voltaiee.  ) 

*  This  is  really  equivalent  to  saying  that  enjambement  is  forbidden 
(§  524). 
f  Except  sometimes  when  the  word  ends  in  e  mute  (§  526.  2). 
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§  534.   The  Full  Aeeert  *t  the  Twelfth  Syllable. 

The  full  accent  at  the  end  of  the  line  must  be  assisted 
(A)  By  rhyme.*     (B)  By  the  absence  of  enjambemetU. 

A.  RHYME. 

By  rhyme  is  meant  a  correspondence^  at  certain  intervals,  of 
sounds  in  the  termination  of  words.  Hence  the  rhyme  ought  to 
be  judged  by  the  ear,  and  not  by  the  eye. 

All  French  verse  has  rhyme.  The  French  accent  is  too  weak 
for  blank  verse  to  be  possible.  It  would  be  barely  distinguish- 
able from  prose,  f 

Both  in  French  and  English,  if  the  ear  is  not  satisfied,  the 
rhyme  is  bad.  In  English,  the  converse  is  usually  true  ;  if  the 
ear  is  satisfied,  the  rhyme  is  good.  In  French,  there  is  a  greater 
choice  of  rhymes  than  in  English,  and  many  which  would  satisfy 
the  ear  are  not  admitted ;  either  the  eye  or  the  sense  forbids 
them.  Therefore  the  rules  for  rhymes  in  French  divide  them- 
selves naturally  into  two  classes  : 

a.   Rules  made  that  Hie  rhymes  may  satisfy  the  ear. 
0.  Bules  made  that  the  rhymes  may  satisfy  the  eye. 

(a.)  Bides  made  that  the  rhymes  may  satisfy  the  ear. 

1.  Every  syllable  is  made  up  in  one  of  four  ways : — 

A  vowel  or  diphthong  sound  alone  :  a,  et,  eu,  eau,  ou,  oui. 

A  vowel  or  diphthong  sound  preceded  by  a  consonant  sound : 
ta,  tes,  tant,  put,  vertu,  fouet. 

A  vowel  or  diphthong  sound  followed  by  a  consonant  sound : 
air,  hre;  il,  eUe. 

A  vowel  or  diphthong  sound  both  followed  by  a  consonant 
sound  and  preceded  by  one  :  ver,  pour,  sel. 

2.  For  a  pair  of  rhymes  to  satisfy  the  ear, 

The  vowel  or  diphthong  sound  must  be  the  same  in  both  : 
jamais,  permets ;  doux,  nous  ;  assied,  pied,  etc. 

The  consonant  sound  which  follows  the  vowel  or  diphthong 
sound  must  be  the  same  in  both  :  usage,  partage ;  soupir,  desir. 

The  consonant  sound  which  precedes  the  vowel  or  diphthong 
sound  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  in  both.  If  it  is  the  same, 
the  rhyme  is  said  to  be,  rich'  :J  combattu,  vertu  ;  autels,  moiiels. 
If  it  is  not  the  same,  the  rhyme  is  said  to  be '  sufficient  * :  darner, 
entrer ;  funeste,  modeste  ;  enfin,  lin ;  place,  glace. 

-  -  - — ■ — — ■ 

*  Rhyme  must  not  be  confused  with  rhythm. 

f  See  Moliere  :  le  Sicilien,  VA  vare ;  §  521,  note. 

%  If  only  the  vowels  correspond  in  a  pair  of  rhymes,  we  have 
"  assonance."  Assonance  is  not  allowed  in  Modern  French,  but  is  found 
in  Old  French.     In  English,  rich  rhymes  are  very  urasuaL 
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3.  Among  rich  rhymes  which  are  rarely  negleoted,  are— 
Those  ending  in  a,  6,  i,  o,  u.      Sufficient  rhymes  like 

donna,  aUa  ;  volonte,  aime* ;  itabli,  fini  ;  vu,  tribu ;  ore  unusual. 

Those  ending  in  tion,  sion,  gion,  etc.  Sufficient  rhymes 
like  legion,  execution,  are  unusual. 

Those  ending  in  -ent,  -ant.  Sufficient  rhymes  like  vent, 
brtilant ;  grands,  temps,  en/ants,  innocents,  4re  unusual. 

4.  A  vowel  may  not  rhyme  with  a  diphthong  :  such  rhymes  as 
the  following  are  rare  : — 

Veux-tu  que  je  te  die  ?  une  atteinte  secrete 

Ne  laisse  point  mon  ame  en  une  bonne  assiette.  (Moukee.) 

5.  Such  rhymes  as  disgrace,  place;  abattre,  idoldfre;  ordonne, 
trdne  (Voltaire)  ;  ame,  fiamme ;  parole,  role  (Corneille)  ;  place, 
grace  (Mollbre);  are  faulty.*    The  vowel  sounds  are  not  alike. 

(ft.)  Rides  made  that  the  rhymes  may  satisfy  the  eye. 

The  following  rules  have  nothing  to  defend  them  except 
iisage.  No  such  restrictions  in  the  use  of  rhymes  exists  in 
English. 

1.  The  pair  of  rhymes  must  either  (a)  both  end  in  c  mute, 
or  must  (6)  both  not  end  in  e  mute.  If  they  end  in  e  mute, 
they  are  called  i  feminine '  rhymes  ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are 
called  '  masculine '  rhymes  : 

Feminine  rhymes  :  heure,  meilleure ;  journie,  donnie ;  pere, 
mh'e;  chose,  dispose,  etc.,  etc. 

Masculine  rhymes  :  bonheur,  peur ;  autel,  sel ;  disir,  plaisir  ; 
vertu,  abattu ;  ciU,  habite,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  In  lines  of  twelve  syllables  the  rhymes  must  run  alter- 
nately  :  two  masculine,  two  feminine  .f 

Trop  heureux  pour  lui  de  hasarder  vos  jours  !  ) 
Et  quel  besoin  son  bras  a-t-il  de  nos  secours  ?  ) 
Que  peuvent  contre  lui  tous  les  rois  de  la  terre  ?  i 
En  vain  ils  s'uniraient  pour  lui  faire  la  guerre  ;   J 
Pour  dissiper  leur  ligue  il  n'a  qu'a.  se  montrer ;     ) 
II  parle,  et  dans  la  poudre  il  les  fait  tous  rentier; ) 
Au  seul  son  de  sa  voix  la  mer  fuit,  le  ciel  tremble ) 
II  voit  comme  un  ne*ant  tout  l'univers  ensemble.    J 

(Racine.) 


*  At  least,  such  rhymes  would  be  faulty  now.  Probably  at  the  time 
these  words  wertflwritten  they  were  good  (§  531). 

t  These  are  spoken  of  as  rimes  plates  (consecutive  rhymes),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rimes  croisies  (alternate  rhymes),  and  rimes  mSUes 
(mixed  or  irregular  rhymes).  Probably  at  one  time  they  satisfied  the 
ear  (§  032). 
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3.  A  word  in  the  singular  may  not  rhyme  with  a  word  in  the 
plural :  pert,  mires,  etc. ;  nor  may  any  word  ending  in  s,  x, 
rhyme  with  a  word  in  which  these  letters  are  absent :  tu  dois, 
It  roi,  je  veux,  adieu,  etc.  (§  369). 

4.  A  word  in  -er  may  not  rhyme  with  a  word  in  6:  aimer, 
donni,  etc. 

5.  A  word  may  not  rhyme  with  itself : 

Les  chefs,  lea  soldats  ne  se  connaissent  plus* 
I/un  ne  peut  commander,  l'autre  n'obeit  plus. 

Words  of  like  sound,  but  of  different  meaning,  are  allowed  ; 
bnt  they  occur  rarely  in  tragedy. 

Ai-je  fait  quelque  chose  ?    Eclaircis-moi  ce  point 
Non,  vous  n'avez  rien  fait ;  mais  ne  me  suivez  point 

(MOLIERE.) 

Words  of  kindred  meaning  do  not  form  good  rhymes,  e.g.,  a 
simple  word  and  its  compound:  juste,  in  juste;  suit,  poursuit ; 
pr  a  noun  and  its  verb :  je  soutiens,  des  souUens. 

B.  ENJAMBEMENT. 

To  signify  that  the  sense  must  assist  the  accent  by  allowing  a 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  enjambement 
(enjamber,  to  stride  over)  is  forbidden.f  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  this  term  enjambement  is  limited  in  its  use  to  the 
cases  in  which  the  sense  ends  abruptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  line.  If  the  sense  is  completed  not  by  a  fragment,  but  by 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  second  line ;  if,  in  short,  there 
is  no  temptation  to  make  a  pause  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
line,  and  by  so  doing  to  neglect  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first 
upon  which  the  rhythm  depends,!  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  enjambe- 
ment.   Hence  the  following  lines  are  not  faulty  : 

.  .  .  .  Et  certes  son  visage 
Porte  de  sa  grandeur  Tinefiacable  image. 

(Racine,  Alexandre.) 

*  Such  rhymes  please  neither  the  eye  nor  the  ear,  and  would  be 
avoided  in  English  as  well  as  in  French. 

f  This  is  really  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  ccesura  is  insisted  upon 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

%  The  Romantic  school  (§  22)  defend  the  enjambement.  That  it  may 
at  times  be  used  with  effect  there  is  no  doubt,  %ut  it  is  difficult  to 
admire  such  lines  as  the  following  : 

"  Cest  ainsi  qu'  achevait  l'aveugle  etvsoupirant, 
Et  pres  des  bois  marchait,  faible  fit  sur  une  pierref 
SaueyaU.    Trois  pasteurs,  enfants  de  cette  terref 
Le  8tiivaient,  accourus  aux  abois  farbidents, 
Des  mcfoetes,  gardiens  de  leurs  troupeaux  b&ants."    (Chexieb.) 
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....  Dans  ce  de*sordre  a  mes  yeux  se  prrfsente 

Un  jeune  enfant  couvert  d'une  robe  e'clatante.    (Racine.) 

Vous  m'avez  command^  de  vous  parler  sans  feinte,* 
Madame  :  quel  est  done  ce  grand  sujet  de  crainte. 

(Id.) 

"  Du  sort  de  cet  enfant  je  me  suis  fait  instruire,"* 
Ai-je  dit :  "On  commence  a  vanter  sea  aieux."         (Id.) 

Si  ma  fille  une  fois  met  le  pied  en  Aulide,* 

Elle  est  morte  ;  Calchas,  qui  Tattend  en  ces  lieux 

Fera  taire  nos  pleurs,  fera  parler  les  dieux.  (Id.) 

Real  enjambement  is  allowed  if  the  sentence  is  immediately 
broken  off : 

Est-ce  un  frere  ?  est-ce  vous,  dont  la  temerity 
S'imagine  ? — Apaisez  ce  courroux  emporte'. 

(COBNEILLE.) 

(Josabeth) Eh  !  Madame,  excusez 

Un  enfant  .... 

(Athalxe) J'aime  a  voir  comme  vous  l'instruisez. 

(Racine.) 


Again,  real  enjambement  is  at  times  allowed  to  produce  some 
special  effect ; 

Un  not  au  loin  blanchit,  s' allonge,  s'enfle  et  gronde, 
Soudain  le  mont  liquide,  Sieve*  dans  les  airs, 
Hetombe :  un  noir  limon  bouillonne  sur  les  mers. 

(Delille.) 

La-dessus,  maitre  rat,  plein  de  belle  espe'rance, 
Approche  de  l'ecaille,  allonge  un  peu  le  cou, 
Se  sent  pris  comme  aux  lacs  ;  car  Fhuttre  tout  d'un  coup 
Se  referme.    Et  voila  ce  que  fait  Fignorance. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

Puis  done  qu'on  nous  permet  de  prendre 
Haleine,  et  qu'on  nous  defend  d©  nous  e'tendre. 

(Racine.) 

Horace,  les  voyant  Tun  et  l'autre  ecartes, 
Se  retonrne,  et  de'ja  les  croit  demi-dompte's. 

(COBNEILLE.) 


*  Very  nearly  enjambmenl ;  compare  tho  last  example  fromCorneillo. 

C  0 
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§  525.  The  Minor  Accents. 
A. 

For  the  position  of  the  full  accent  the  rules  are  fixed,  and 
admit,  as  we  have  seen,  of  but  little  variation.  The  position  of 
the  minor  accent,  on  the  contrary,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
writer.*  It  is  evident  that  the  third  f  or  fourth  syllable  in  each 
hemistich  bears  the  minor  accent  better  than  the  first  or  second, 
for  then  the  line  is  more  equally  balanced  (cadence*),  and  the 
rhythm  is  more  reaL  but  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
accentuation  produces  monotony,  and  in  practice  it  is  usual  to 
give  variety  to  lines  by  shifting  the  minor  accents  at  a  greater 
or  less  sacrifice  of  rhythm  :J 

Celui  |  qui  met  un  frein  ||  a  la  fureur  |  des  flots.|| 

Sait  aussi  |  des  me'chants  ||  arreter  |  les  complots.|| 

Soumis  |  avec  respect  ||  a  sa  volonte*  |  sainte.|| 

Je  crains  Dieu  |cher  Abner  ||  et  n'ai  point  |  d'autre  crainte.  || 

Cependant  |  jo  rends  grace  ||  au  zele  |  officieux.|| 

Qui  |  sur  toufl  mes  perils  ||  vous  fait  ouvrir  |  les  yeux.|| 

Je  vols  |  que  Tin  justice  ||  en  secret  |  vous  irrite.|| 

Que  vous  |  avez  encor  ||  le  coeur  |  israelite.||        (Racine.) 

The  minor  accent  is  rarely  put  immediately  before  the  fuli 
accent,  for  the  rhythm  is  destroyed  by  such  an  arrangement : 

Soumis  |  avec  respect  ||  a  sa  volon££  |  sainte.       (Bacike.) 
Devant  |  ce  fier  lion  ||  qui  ne  te  connait  |  pas.\\  (Id.) 

Souvent  |  nous  avons  peine  ||  a  dire  pourowi  |  c'es£.|| 

(Moliere.) 

Le  sang  |  de  vos  row  |  crie,  ||  et  n'eBt  point  |  e*coute'.|| 

(Racine.) 


Je  le  savais  Men,  \  m&i  \\  que  vous  |  Tepouseriez.! 

(MOLIEKE.) 

*  The  rules  of  the  minor  accent  are  usually  included  under  the 
general  heading  of  cadence  (  =  rhythm  with  well-chosen  and  pleasing 
words)  :  Ayez  pour  la  cadence  une  oreiUe  severe,  says  Boileau,  but  he 
lays  down  no  rules.     He  leaves  it  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 

t  If  on  the  third,  we  get  "  anapcests." 

I  When  the  minor  accent  is  not  well  placed,  the  half-line  is  practi- 
cally j  rose  in  which  the  rules  of  hiatus  and  e  mutt  are  observed 
(§3  526,  627). 
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The  following  are  examples  of  lines  in  which  the  syllable  at  the 
end  of  the  hemistich  bears  the  minor  accent,  another  syllable 
the  full  accent :  there  is  little  rhythm  in  such  lines. 

Songez-y  :  ||  vos  refus  |  pourraient  |  me  confirmer  ||  .  .  .  . 

(Racine.) 

Vous,  I  lemidi.  ||  Qu'aucun  |  par  un  zele  I  imprudent  ||.  .  . 

(Id.) 

Une  femme  ....  ||  Pent  -on  |  lanommer  |  sans  blaspheme  ?|| 
Une  femme  ....  ||  C'etait  |  Athalie  |  elle-meme.||      (Id.) 

J'entre :  || le  peuple  fuit  |  le  sacrifi  |  ce  cesse.||  (Id.) 

B.  Absence  of  Minor  Accents. 

The  absence  of  a  minor  accent  in  each  hemistich  injures  or 
even  destroys  the  rhythm.    Hence  are  avoided  : 

(a)  A  collection  of  small  monosyllables. 

Ce  que  je  vais  vous  6tre  ||  et  ce  que  je  vous  suis.||  (Racine.) 
The  first  hemistich  is  better  than  the  second,  for  the  accent 
can  be  Jaid  upon  vais  without  perceptibly  forcing  the  pronun- 
ciation : 

Ce  que  je  vais  \  vous  etre. 

But  in  the  second  hemistich  the  accent  must  either  be  laid 
upon  ce,  a  word  too  weak  to  bear  it  (see  §  532),  or  upon  vous, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  fifth.  In  the  former  case  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  is  forced  : 

et  ce  |  que  je  vous  mis ; 
in  the  latter  the  rhythm  is  destroyed  (§  525.  a)  : 

et  ce  que  je  vous  \  suis. 

(b)  Long  Polysyllables : 

Une  comparaison  ||  qu'une  similitude.\\      Moliere. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  giving  rhythm  to  this  line,  except 
by  forcing  the  pronunciation  and  giving  in  the  first  hemistich 
a  minor  accent  to  the  first  or  second  syllable  of  comparaison, 
and  in  the  second  hemistich,  to  the  e  of  une,  or  to  the  si  in 
similitude  (§  52). 

Une  com  |  paraison  ||  qu'une  |  similitude  || 
Une  compar  |  aison  ||  qu'une  si  |  militude,  ||  etc. 

C.  More  than  one  Minor  Accent. 
Occasionally  more  than  one  minor  accent  may  be  found  in  a 
hemistich.    The  rhythm  is  sacrificed  to  the  sense  : 

Quel  avantage  a-t-on  qu'un  homme  vous  caresse. 
Vous  jure  amitie'  |  foi  ||  zele  |  esti  |  me,  tendresse.|| 

(Moliere. 
l)ai  |  gne,  dai  |  gne,  mon  Dieu  ||  sur  Mathan  |  et  sur  elle.|| 

(Racins. 
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§  526.  Number  of  Syllables  in  a  Line. 

The  number  of  Syllables  required  in  any  special  kind  of  verse 
is  fixed  ;  but  as  with  rhyme,  the  eye  is  consulted  more  than  the 
ear.* 

1.  DIPHTHONGS. 

Many  combinations  of  vowel  sounds  which  in  prose  would  be 
reckoned  as  diphthongs  and  as  of  only  one  syllable  (§  80),  in 
verse  are  regularly,  or  may  be  at  times,  counted  as  two  syllables. 
The  number  is  however  limited  by  custom.f 

ia 

1.  Generally  counts  as  two  syllables  : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  fiacre,  diacre,  liard,  diable. 

iai 

1.  Generally  counts  as  two  syllables : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  briviaire. 

ian,  ten,  iant,  tent, 

1.  Generally  count  as  two  syllables: 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  viande. 

iau 
Counts  as  two  syllables. 

iS,  ier,  iez,  ih%e, 

1.  Generally  count  as  two  syllables  : 

2.  Are  diphthongs  in  pied,  amittt,  tttde,  assiette. 

ien 

1.  Counts  as  two  syllables  in  the  words  li-en,  wagici-en, 
chirurgi-en : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  mien,  tien,  Men,  chien. 

*  See  DipJahongs,  §  80,  nolo. 

f  This  list  has  no  pretension  to  completeness  :  the  making  of  French 
verse  is  not  the  object  of  this  book. 
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ieu 

1.  Counts  as  two  syllables  in  pi-eux,  odi-eu&,  exUri-eur : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  lieu,  milieu,  dieu,  adieu,  pieu. 

io 

1.  Generally  counts  as  two  syllables  : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  pioche. 

ion 

1.  Counts  as  two  syllables  in  entri-ons,  voudri-ons,  mettri-ons, 
acti-on,  attenU-on,  nati-on : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  aimions,  sortions,  aimerions. 

oS,  oh,  oe' 

1.  Count  as  two  syllables  in  JVb-e,  No-el,  po-esie,  po-ctc : 

2.  Are  diphthongs  in  poele,  moette.,  moe'Ueux. 

oin 
Is  a  diphthong  in  loin,  soin,  besoin,  point. 

oua,  out,  oner,  ouet,  ouette, 

1.  Generally  count  as  two  syllables  in  avou-a,  lon-ait,  secou-ant, 
lou-er,  jovr-et,  alou-ette,  chou-ette,  Rou-en: 

2.  Are  diphthongs  in  fouet,  fouetter. 

oui 

1.  Generally  counts  as  two  syllables  : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  oui. 

onin 

1.  Generally  counts  as  two  syllables  : 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  babouin,  baragouin. 

ua,  uc,  uer,  ueux, 

1.  Generally  count  as  two  syllables: 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  ScueUe. 

ui 

1.  Counts  as  two  syllables  injhi-ide,  ru-ine,  ru-iner,  bnirine: 

2.  Is  a  diphthong  in  lux,  aujourd'hui,  fruit,  suit. 
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2.  «  e  mute:9 

The  rules  followed  in  verse  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
(§  532)  (a)  that  anywhere  within  the  line  e  mute  is  pronounced 
before  a  consonant  and  silent  before  a  vowel,  and  (b)  that  at  the 
end  of  the  line  it  is  always  silent. 


1.  It  is  never  counted  as  a  syllable  at  the' end  of  either 
hemistich :  ' 

a.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich  it  is  not  allowed  before 
a  consonant,  and  is  not  sounded  before  a  vowel : 

12         34  5  6  1234      56 

Eh  quoi  Mathan  !  d'un  pretr(e)  est-ce  la  le  langage  ? 

1         23         45         6  1  2        3  456 

Moi  nourri  dans  la  guerr(e)  aux  horreurs  du  carnage. 

0.  At  the  end  of  the  second  hemistich  it  is  allowed  before  a 
consonant  or  before  a  vowel,  but  is  not  counted  in  either 
case  : 

1         2345612         345  6 

Vous  m'avez  commands  de  vous  parler  sans  feint(e) 
Madame  :  quel  est  done  ce  grand  sujet  de  crainte. 

1234        5  6  12        3456 

De'ja  je  ne  vois  plus  qu'a  travers  un  nuag(e) 
Et  le  ciel  et  l'eponx  que  ma  presence  outrage. 

2.  Elsewhere  than  at  the  end  of  a  hemistich  it  counts  as  a 
syllable  before  a  consonant  or  aspirated  h ;  but  before  a  vowel 
or  silent  h  it  does  not  count. 

12  3  4       5  6123456 

Je  ne  veux  point  ici  rappeler  le  passe 

1         2        345612         3456 

Ni  vous  rendre  raison  du  sang  gtte  j'ai  verse*. 

13  3  4     5         6        12        3456 

Le  ciel  mem(e)  a  pris  soin  de  me  justifier 

1234         5612         3  45       6 

Sur  d'eclatants  succes  ma  puissanc(e)  e'tablie. 

3.  The  e  mute  in  ate,  vie,  etc.,  is  included  in  these  rules  ; 
but  not  the  e  mute  in  aient  (ending  or  not),  soient,  and  in 
avouerez,  prierai,  etc.,  etc.,  where  it  is  absorbed  in  a  previous 
vowel  or  diphthong,  is  completely  silent  and  is  left  unno- 
ticed in  the  counting. 
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§  527.  Hiatus  in  Verse.  (§  97.) 

The  rule  for  hiatus  in  verse  is  usually  thus  given  :  "  Mute  < 
is  the  only  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  which  may  be  followed 
by  another  vowel  or  an  aspirated  h.  With  this  exception,  the 
meeting  of  two  vowels  forms  hiatus,  which  is  strictly  forbidden. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  put  tu  es,  tu  auras,  si  eUe  vient,  ette  y 
est."  In  this  rule  it  has  happened  as  in  the  rules  for  rhyme, 
that  the  eye  has  been  consulted  as  well  as  the  ear.  The  result 
is  inconsistency  and  confusion. 

A. 

When  a  pause  is  necessary  between  two  words,  the  hiatus 
is  only  apparent.  Therefore,  of  the  three  following  rules  ths 
first  and  partly  the  last  are  alone  correct  in  principle. 

1.  Any  two  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  may  occur  in  succes- 
sion, if  the  first  ends  the  line.  As  a  pause  is  required  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  there  is  no  hiatus,  and  the  rule  is  good ;  it 
satisfies  the  ear : 


Dans  un  cal  |  me  profond  ||  Darius  |  endormi 
Jgnorait  |  jusqu'au  nom  ||  d'un  si  faible  |  ennemi. 

2.  No  two  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  may  occur  in  succes- 
sion at  the  full  caesura.  The  fact  of  there  always  being  a 
pause  at  the  middle  of  the  line  has  been  ignored ;  the  rule  is 
bad,  for  where  there  is  a  pause,  there  can  be  no  hiatus.* 
The  eye  alone  has  been  consulted. 

3,  No  two  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  may  occur  within  the 
hemistich.  When  a  pause  is  necessary,  there  is  no  hiatus ;  the 
eye  alone  has  been  consulted,  and  the  rule  is  bad.  When  no 
pause  is  necessary,  the  rule  is  good ;  it  satisfies  the  ear. 


*  But  as,  in  fact,  the  full  caesura  often  marks  but  a  very  weak  pause, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  rule  is  too  absolute. 
This  applies  to  the  minor  caesura  in  a  still  greater  degree.  But  the  rule 
has  been  constructed  independently  of  any  such  pause,  and  no  hiatus, 
real  or  apparent,  is  allowed  within  the  line,  when  such  real  or  apparent 
hiatus  is  caused  by  the  juxtaposition  in  separate  words  of  the  vowels 
a,  c,  it  ot  u.  The  absurdity  of  this  rule  is  most  easily  seen  in  dialogue, 
or  when  in  continuous  lines  a  full  stop  occurs  between  the  vowels. 
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B. 

Iu  each  of  the  following  cases,  if  a  .pause  is  required,  there 
it  no  real  hiatus — the  rule  is  good,  it  satisfies  the  ear ;  if  a  pause 
it  not  possible,  there  is  real  hiatus — the  rule  is  bad,  it  satisfies 
the  eye  alone. 

1.  An  aspirated  h  *  may  be  placed  after  a  voweL 
Gardes  ou'une  voyelle,  a  courir  trop  hdtee 

No  soit  a  uuo  voyelle,  a  son  ehemin  heurtSe.      (Boilsau.) 

On  oourex-vous  ainsi  tout  pale  et  hors  d'haleine  ? 

(Racine.) 

2.  A  nasal  vowel  f  may  be  placed  before  an  ordinary  voweL 

Kt  transportant  cent  fois  et  le  nam  et  le  verbe.  .  .  . 

(Boileau.) 
Sans  cease  il  ine  seinblait  que  Niron  cu  colere.  .  .  . 

(Racine.) 

Qui  voua  donna  la  main  et  qui  vous  donna  l'etre. 

(COBNEILLE.) 

La/Uim  ohjc  animaux  ne  faisait  point  la  guerre. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

Mais  Rome  vent  un  maitre  et  *«m  une  maitresse. 

(Racine.) 

3.  A  consonant  which  does  not  admit  of  liaison  may  stand 
before  a  vowel.  J 

Je  reprends  sur  le  champ  le  papier  et  la  plume. 

(Boileau.) 

Vetntwjcr  est  en  fuite,  et  le  Juif  est  soumis.       (Racine.) 
Dispersa  tuut  son  camp  A  1'aspect  de  Jehu.  (Id.) 

C. 

Neither  the  ear  nor  the  eye  has  been  consulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : — 

1.  When  an  elided  e  mute  leaves  another  vowel  behind  it, 
there  is  often  real  hiatus ;  but  it  is  allowed. 

Ou  sa  vie  el  ses  biens  so  trouvent  attaches.        (Mouebe.) 
Une  feinnie  ....  c'e't&it  Athalic  ette-meme.      (Racine.) 

....  On  aura,  que  je  pense 
Grande  jok  a  me  voir  apres  dix  jours  d'absence. 

(Moliese.) 
Enfermfe  a  la  clef  ou  menee  \  arte  luL  (!*>•) 

2.  In  the  body  of  many  words  there  is  real  hiatus  (see 
§  526):  o&fir,  gratuit;  tua,  obei,  gratuit ;  yet  such  words  are 
allowed. 


•  §§  127, 189.  f  §  77.  t  §  100. 
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§  528.  Dialogue. 

The  rules  which  apply  to  ordinary  lines,  apply  to  the  several 

Earfcs  of  equal  or  unequal  length  of  which  dialogue  is  made  up. 
tines  so  broken  cannot  be  said  to  have  rhythm ;  they  only 
imitate  unbroken  lines  in  which  real  rhythm  exists.  And  as  in 
ordinary  lines  we  find  occasionally  more  than  one  minor  accent, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  dialogue  this  is  still  more  likely 
to  happen. 

Josabeth. 
Qui  ?  |  lui,  Madame  ? 

Athalie. 

Lui.  || 
Josabeth. 

Je  ne  suis  |  pas  sa  mere ; 
Voila  mon  fils.  | 

Athalie  (ajoas). 
Et  vous  ||  quel  est  done  |  votre  pere  ? 

(Racine.) 

ArNOLPHE  (setU). 

II  est  |  un  peu  blesse  ||  sur  certai  |  nes  matieres  || ; 
Chose  etran  |  ge,  de  voir  ||  comme  avec  |  passion  || 
Un  chacun  |  est  chausse*  ||  de  son  opinion  || 

(Ilfrappe  d  sa  porte) 

Hola!  | 

Scene  ii.  Arnolphe  ;  Alain,  Georgette  (dans  la  maison). 

Alain. 
Qui  heur  |  te  ? 

Arnolphe. 

Ouvrez  ||  (A  part)  On  aura,  |  que  je  pense  || 


Grande  joie  |  k  me  voir  ||  apres  dix  jours  |  d'absence.  |J 

Alain. 
Qui  va  la  ?  | 

Arnolphe. 

Moi  | 

Alain. 
Georgette  || 

Georgette. 

Eh  bien  ?  I 

Alain. 

Ouvre  la-bas.  || 

(Moli^re.) 
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§  629.  Poetical  Licenses. 

In  verse  certain  modes  of  spelling,  certain  constructions,  etc. , 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  banished  from  prose,  are 
still  allowed.  These  privileges  granted  to  verse  are  spoken  of  as 
jxKtittU  lifttiuei.    For  example — 

1.  The  following  words  are  spelt  in  two  ways ;  in  the  first  list 
will  be  found  the  usual  spelling : 

oertes  certe 

encore  encor 

guere  gueres 

grace  graces 

juaque  juaques 

nieme  memes  (adv.) 

iriphyr  sephyre,  or  zephire 

ete. 
The  absence  or  presence  of  s  in  the  first  person  singular  of 
certain  verbs  has  been  explained  in  §  369. 

2.  The  following  arrangement  of  words,  among  others,  are 
unusual  in  prose : 

(<i)  The  Preposition  and  its  noun  before  the  verb,  substantive, 
or  adjective,  upon  which  it  depends  : 

Aux  petit*  des  oiseaux  il  aonne  leur  pature.  .  .  . 

Et  que  si  des  destins  la  fatale  puissance.  .  .  . 

Mais  des  enfants  I'axnour  est  le  partage.  .  .  .  (Racine.) 

Et  mes  pretentions  hautement  etouffees 

A  vos  vodux  triomphants  sont  d'illustres  trophees. 

(Moliere. 

(6)  The  transposition  of  the  subject  and  verb  : 
Cos  yeux  que  n'ont  euros,  ni  soupirs,  ni  terreur.  (Racine.) 

Perisse  mon  amOur,  perisse  mon  espoir.  f      (Cornetlle.) 

(o)  The  transposition  of  the  verb  and  substantive  direct  object  :* 
Un  courage  sieve  toute  peine  surmonte.  (Racine.) 

(d)  Such  transpositions  as  the  following  : — 
Et,  se  promettant  tout  de  leur  vieille  amitie* 
De  mon  trdne  en  son  ame  elle  prend  la  moitie*. 

(Cobneille.) 

Ce  dernier  nous  servit  a  sa  seule  priere 
Qui  de  leur  amitie  fut  la  preuve  derniere.  (Id.) 

etc.,  etc. 

*  For  the  insertion  of  the  substantival  Direct  Object  between  the 
auxiliary  and  Past  Participle,  see  §  458. 

f  This  Optative  is  found  in  prose,  but  for  the  most  only  in  well- 
known  phrases ;  ex.:    Vive  VEmpercur,  Dieu  vow  benisse,  etc.  (§  472.) 
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§  530.  Hiatus  in  verse. 

The  following  remarks  include  some  of  those  made  in  §  527 : — 
Till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  "  rules  "  were  observed 
in  respect  to  hiatus.  The  instinct  which  told  a  good  writer  to 
avoid  everything  which  was  unpleasant  to  the  ear  was  the  only 
guide.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  matter  had  stopped 
there.  An  author  with  a  delicate  ear  would  have  done  without 
formal  instructions.  The  " rules"  only  enabled  one  not  thus 
endowed  to  avoid  unpleasant  combinations  to  some  extent.  There 
thegood  ended  :  the  rules  only  hampered  the  better  writer. 

The  following  examples  are  taken  from  the  period  immediately 
preceding  Malherbe,  who  first  insisted  upon  the  banishment  of 
the  hiatus  in  verse. 

Nymphe  qui  ait  si  folatres  cheveux.  .  .  .         (Ronsard.) 

Que  l'homme  est  malheureux  qui  an  monde  se  fie.      (Ii>.) 

D'ot*  e*t-tu  ?  qui  est-tu  1    Quelle  est  ta  nourriture? 

(R^GNIER.) 

The  rules  of  Malherbe  are  open  to  the  following  objections  : 

1.  They  are  too  stringent;  for  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
unpleasant  in  the  recurrence  of  vowel  sounds  :  Dieu,  ciel,  lier, 
vieux,  religion,  ouVr,fiancSe,  tua}  alouette,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  They  go  beyond  their  professed  object;  for  they  forbid 
combinations  which  cannot  possibly  contain  hiatus  : 

(a)  Where  a  stop  occurs  between  the  vowels  : 

Oh  !  sortons  ;  la  void.    H  la  faut  eMter. 

(b)  Where  the  first  vowel  sound  is  uttered  by  one  person, 
and  the  second  by  another  : 

Eh  bien  !  quoi  f 

Oh  !  ma  me*re,  le  temple  est  profane'. 

(c)  Where  by  another  rule  (that  of  the  caesura)  a  pause  is 
required.  If  the  caesura  is  weak,  hiatus  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  occur,  but  that  would  be  equally  true  of  the  end  of  the 
line  where  the  rule  allows  such  hiatus  : 

Une  vache  e'tait  la  :  on  l'appelle ;  elle  vient. 
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According  to  '  ride/  these  examples  are  all  wrong.     They  are 
thus  written  in  the  original : 

Ah  !  la  voici ;  sortons.    H  la  faut  tfviter.  (Racine. 

Oh  !  ma  mere 

Eh,  bien  !  quoi  1 

Le  temple  est  profane'. 

(Id.) 

Une  vache  dtait  Id :  Von  Tappelle  :  elle  vient. 

(La  Fontaine.) 

This  last  example  is  certainly  more  unpleasant  as  La  Fontaine 
wrote  it.* 

3.  They  are  inconsistent,  for  they  forbid  hiatus  as  it  is  found 
in  one  form,  but  they  allow  it  in  another. 

Thus,  cTau  est-U,  qui  ites  vous,  tu  es,  etc.,  are  wrong;  but 
done,  inquiet,  tut,  etc.,  are  right.    (§  80.  4.) 

4.  They  are  defective,  for  they  really  allow  disguised  hiatus,  t 

LJ Stranger  est  en  fuite,  et  le  Juif  est  banni.        (Racine.) 

De  son  temple  profanS  on  a  brisd  les  portes, 

Mathan  est  egorge.  (Racine.) 

Le  chardon  importun  hSrissa  nos  guerets.  (Boileau.) 

Dieu  des  Juifs,  tu  l'emportes  ! 
Oui,  c'est  Joas,  je  cherche  en  vain  a  me  tromper. 

(Racine.) 

Ces  gens  qui,  par  une  ame  a  l'interet  soumise. 

Font  de  deVotion  mStier  et  marchandise.      •     (Moliebe.) 

Oh  courez-yous  ainsi  tout  pale  et  hors  d'haleine. 

(Racine.) 

V esprit  a  la  trouver  aise'ment  s'habitue.  (Boileau.) 

Rarement  un  esprit  ose  etre  ce  qu'il  est.  (Boileau.) 

Que  les  rois  dans  le  ciel  ont  un  juge  seV^re, 
L'innocence  un  vengeur  et  YorpheUn  un  pere.     (Racine.) 

*  Compare  this  example  from  Moliere  : 

Et  Ton  va  plus  avant,  lorsque  Ton  le  veut  bien. 

f  In  reality  some  of  these  examples  do  not  contain  hiatus  ;  but  as 
in  regard  to  hiatus  no  account  is  ever  taken  of  the  pause  except  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  they  are  wrong  from  Malherbe's  point  of  view. 
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5.  They  are  defective,   for  they   really  allow  undisguised 
hiatus  when  an  e  mute  is  cut  off  after  a  vowel. 

Par  cette  fin  terrible,  et  due  a  ses  forfaits.  (Racine.) 

C'est  un  miracle  encor  qu'il  ne  m'ait  aujourd'hui 
Enfermie  a  la  clef,  ou  wienie  avec  lui.  (Moliere.) 


§  531.  Ehymes. 

Rhymes  which  to  us  are  insufficient,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  so  at  the  time  they  were  written  :  in  all  probability  they 
were  for  the  most  part  good,  and  it  is  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  pronunciation  which  makes  them  appear 
faulty.     Only  one  pair  of  rhymes  calls  for  special  remark  here  :  * 

Oi  and  ai. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  with  certainty 
if  the  following  rhymes  were  all  faulty  at  the  time  they  were 
written  (17th  century),  but  that  some  at  least  were  so  is  tolerably 
certain  (§  85) : 

Ma  colere  revient,  et  je  me  recownois : 

Immolons  en  partant  trois  ingrats  a  l&fois.         (Racine.) 

Comment,  c'est  un  exploit  que  ma  fille  lisoit  t 

Va,  je  t'achiterai  le  Praticien  frangois.  (Id.) 

II  est  de  done  Ignes,  a  ce  que  je  connoi  ? 

—  Oui,  je  m'en  re'jotris  et  pour  vous  et  pour  moi. 

(Moliere.) 

M£re  e'crevisse  un  jour  a  sa  fille  disoit : 

Comme  tu  vas  !  bon  Dieu  !  ne  peux-tu  marcher  droit  ? 

(La  Fontaine.) 

L'honneur  et  la  vertu  n'oserent  plus  paroitre  ; 

La  piet6  chercha  les  deserts  et  le  cloitre.  (Boileau.) 

There  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  18th  century  such  rhymes 
were  faulty:  they  are  rare. 

Je  la  fis  en  ce  meme  endroit 

Je  chantois,  La  Fare  icrivoit  (J.  J.  Rousseau.) 

Rousseau  conduit  par  Polymie 

Fit  passer  dans  nos  vera  frangois 

Ces  sous  nombreux,  cette  harmonie 

Qui  donne  la  vie  et  la  vovx,  etc.  (Bernis.) 

*  The  subject  of  Rhyme  is  treated  at  great  length  in  Quicherat, 
pp.  332—386. 
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§  532.  e  mute  in  verse. 

The  rules  for  e  mute,  like  those  for  hiatus,  rhyme,  etc.,  satisfy 
the  eye  more  than  the  ear  ;  but  they  differ  from  them  in  one 
most  important  particular.  Many  of  the  rules  for  hiatus  and 
rhyme*  must  always  have  been  false  in  principle,  and  contrary  to 
the  professed  object  they  had  in  view  :  whereas  the  rules  for  e 
mute  were  at  one  time  sound  and  good,  and  have  only  ceased  to 
satisfy  the  ear  from  the  gradual  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  pronunciation.  When  the  present  system  of  French 
versification  arose,  the  e  mute  was  sounded  (§  81),  and  even 
now  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in  reading  serious  verse,  the 
e  mute  within  the  line  should  not  have  its  Ml  value,  t  The 
actual  state  of  the  case  seems  at  present  to  be  this  :  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  mute  e  is  subject  to  the  rules  a,  /9,  y,  3,  given 
in  §  81.  3,  with  a  greater  or  less  leaning  towards  5\ 

It  may  be  thought  that  under  such  treatment  all  the  rhythm 
would  vanish,!  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  even  when  sounded, 
e  rarely  bears  the  phrase  accent  (p.  65),  and  that  such  rhythm  as 
French  verse  possesses  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 
syllables  (although  these  syllables  are  insisted  upon),  but  upon 
the  repetition  at  intervals  of  this  phrase  or  sense  accent. 
Whether  it  was  alwayB  so  is  another  question  ;  it  is  so  now. 


*  Song  writers  of  the  present  day  offer  many  ezamplea  of  verse  con- 
structed according  to  the  modern  e very-day  pronunciation  :  but  usually 
in  such  songs  the  systems  are  mixed  to  satisfy  the  eye  that  the  number 
of  syllables  are  there,  and  to  suit  the  music.  In  reading  such  verses 
many  a  written  t  would  be  omitted  ;  in  singing  them,  every  e  mute 
would  probably  be  pronounced,  and  even  dwelt  upon. 

f  In  Mr.  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation  will  be  found  La  Fon- 
taine's Pay  tan  du  Danube,  with  every  t  mute  marked.  The  piece  is 
quoted  from  a  work  on  declamation,  by  M.  Feline. 

\  Ellis  :  Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  324. 
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APPENDIX   A. 
§  533.  Orthography  of  Quotations. 

Except  in  one  respect,  the  system  adopted  by  M.  Littrtf  has  been 
followed :  *  in  all  quotations  taken  from  authors  to  the  16th 
century  inclusive,  the  original  spelling  has  been  more  or  leBS 
retained  :  in  all  those  taken  from  authors  after  the  16th  century 
the  spelling  and  accentuation  have  been  completely  modernized,  f 
This  seems  the  best  compromise,  for  it  would  answer  no  useful 
purpose  to  quote  such  well-known  authors  as  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  Bossuet,  Madame  de  Sevigne',  etc.,  etc.,  exactly  as  they 
wrote,  or  as  the  printers  of  the  time  have  left  them  to  us. 

It  may  however  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  quotations  from 
some  of  these  authors  to  show  how  their  spelling,  etc.,  differed 
from  ours  : — 

Helas  qu'il  est  decM  de  ce  bon-heur  supreme  ! 

Que  vous  le  trouvertes  different  de  luy-mesme  ! 

Pour  luy  lea  plus  beaux  jours  sont  de  secondes  nuits  ; 

Lea  souciB  devorans,%  les  regrets,  les  ennuis, 

Hostes  infortunea  de  sa  triste  demeure, 

En  des  goufree  de  maux  le  plongent  a  toute  heure. 

Voila  le  precipice  oil  Pont  enfin  jetU 

Les  atrcuits  enchanteurs  de  la  prosperity  ! 

Dans  les  palais  des  Boys  cette  plainte  est  commune  ; 

On  n'y  conoU  que  trop  les  jeux  de  la  Fortune, 

Ses  trompeuzes  favours,  ses  apas  inconstant ; 

Mais  on  ne  les  conoit  que  quand  il  n'est  plus  temps. 

(La  Fontaine.) 


*  M.  Littre*  employs  Graphic  accents  whenever  he  thinks  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  correct  reading  of  the  old  texts.  As  only  easy  quotations 
have  been  given,  this  has  not  been  thought  necessary. 

f  In  a  recent  edition  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  the  spelling  &i  has  been 
retained;  the  reason  given  is  curious:  the  editors  "have  preferred 
pointing  this  out  in  a  note  to  altering  the  text."  Racine  and  Moliere 
certainly  wrote  oi,  and  so  far  the  text  has  been  preserved,  and  so  far 
only.     Littre*  is  more  consistent,  he  puts  ai  always. 

%  an*,  -end,  is  Btill  employed  side  by  side  with  -ante,  -ent$.  Vide 
Revue  de*  Deux  Monde*. 
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"  Mes  freres,  le  tour  decline,  le  soleil  est  but  son  panchant, 
lapostre  ne  nous  donne  guere  de  loisir  et  itous  nauez  plus  guere 
de  terns  pour  lui  obeir ;  ne  differons  pas  dauantage  une  oeuvre 
si  necessaire,  hartons-nous  de  dormer  a  Dieu  nos  ressentimen* ; 
le  tour  de  la  mort  sur  lequel  on  retette  toutes  les  affaires  du 
salut  n'en  aura  que  trop  de  presse'es ;  commancons  de  bonne 
heure  a  nous  preparer  les  graces  qui  nous  seront  necessaires  en 
oe  dernier  tour  et  en  pardonnant  sans  delai,  asseurons-nous  letet- 
nelle  mismcorde  du  Pere,  du  Fils  et  du  Saint-Esprit." 

(Bossuet.) 

Au  milieu  des  louanges  et  des  compliment  que  yous  receul*  de 
tous  Costa's  pour  le  grand  seruice  que  yous  vene**  de  rendre  a  la 
France,  trouuis  bon,  Monseigneur,  qu'on  yous  remercie  aussi 
du  grand  bien  que  yous  awe's  fatci  a  l'Histoire,  et  du  soin  que 
yous  prenls  de  l'enrichir.  Personiie  jusqu'ici  n'y  a  trawaille' 
avec  plus  de  succe?  que  yous,  et  la  batailie  que  yous  ven&  de 
gagner  fera  sans  doute  un  de  ses  plus  magnitlques  ornemens. 

(Racine  and  Boileau.) 

Je  lis  des  vers,  je  tasdie  d'en  faire,  je  lis  les  avantures  de 
l'Arioste  ;  je  ne  suis  pas  moi-meme  sans  avanture  ....  Mais 
voila  les  masons  qui  arrivent.  (Racine.) 

II  me  donna  vostre  lettre  ecritte  de  Versailles,  et  ie  ne  me 
contraignis  point  denant  luy  de  repandre  quelques  larmes,  telle- 
ment  ameres  que  ie  serois  etoufie  sil  auoit  falu  me  contraindre. 
Ha  ma  bonne  et  tres  aymable,  que  le  comcmcement  a  este  bien 
vange.  Yous  affectes  de  parotstre  vne  veritable  Dulcinee,  ha  que 
yous  lestes  peu,  et  que  iay  ven  au  travers  de  la  peine  que  yous 
prenea  a  yous  contraindre  cette  mesme  douleur  et  cette  mesme 
tandresse  qui  nous  fit  repandre  tant  de  larmes  en  nous  separant. 

(S£vign&) 

J'ai  receu  de  Monsieur  le  Secq  tJiresorier  de  la  bourse  des 
EstaU  du  Languedoc  la  somme  de  six  mille  litres  a  nous 
accordez  par  messieurs  du  Bureau  des  comptes  de  laquelle 
somme  ie  le  quitte  i&ict  a  Pezenas  ce  vingt-quatriesme  tour  de 
feiwrier  1656 

Quittance  de  six  mille  liwres.  (Moliebe.) 

J'ay  le  bonheur  d'avoir  chez  moy  monsieur  fobbe  de  Prades, 
et  jespere  que  le  Roy  a  son  retour  de  la  Silesie  luy  aportera  les 
provisions  d'un  bon  benefice.  Je  ne  scat  pas  si  kibb4  est  here- 
tique,  maifl  il  me  parait  honnete  homme,  aimable  et  gimi.* 

(Voltaire.) 

*  The  example  from  Moliere  is  taken  from  Clare'tie's  Life  of  Moliere  ; 
e  other  examples  are  from  Didot's  Orthographe  franqaUe,  pp.  395-408 
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§  534.  Why  sometimes  the  Nominative  and  sometimes 
the  Accusative  has  been  given  in  derivation. 

It  is  plain  from  the  considerations  given  in  §  209  that  most 
French  nouns  have  not  been  derived  from  the  nominative,  but 
from-orie  of  the  oblique  cases.  It  seems  probable  from  various 
reasons,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here,  that  it  is 
from  the  accusative  mainly  that  we  have  the  French.  Even  if 
this  be  not  so,  it  is  still  necessary  to  give  some  case  in  which  the 
crude  form  of  the  Latin  noun  can  be  seen  ;  then  the  accusative 
may  be  simply  looked  upon  as  a  representative  oblique  case. 
Still  the  Latin  accusative  has  not  been  given  regularly  for  the 
following  reasons  among  others  : — 

(1.)  It  has  been  thought  advisable,  in  order  to  guard  against 
confusion  between  the  masculine  and  neuter  of  the  second  de- 
clension, to  give  the  masculine  nouns  in  the  nominative  and  not 
in  the  accusative. 

(2.)  Whether  in  the  first  declension  we  give  the  nominative 
or  accusative  seems  indifferent  ($  209,  B.  2),  and  the  nominative 
has  been  preferred. 

(3.)  Some  few  neuter  nouns  of  the  third  declension  present 
this  difficulty,  that  the  French  noun  comes  from  an  oblique  case 
other  than  the  accusative.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence 
as  to  which  of  these  oblique  cases  it  is  to  which  we  owe  the 
noun,  the  nominative  has  been  given. 
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§  535.  Nouns  with  '  Irregular '  Gender. 

It  has  been  explained  in  §§  156,  232,  that  (1)  most  French 
nouns  have  in  their  gender  followed  the  rule  of  e  mute ;  (2)  that 
a  large  number  have  followed  the  gender  of  the  noun  from 
which  they  are  derived ;  (3)  that  a  small  number  have  followed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  last  have  been  spoken  of  as 
"irregular ;"  but  even  these  admit  of  being  classified  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  being  explained. 

1.  The  nouns  in  §  240  have  the  same  origin,  and  seem  to 
have  acquired  a  double  gender  after  a  double  meaning  was  given 
to  them. 

DI> 
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2.  The  nouns  in  p.  154  are  from  stems  of  verba,  and  hare 
probably  followed  the  rule  given  in  §  168,  in  preference  to  the 
rule  of  t  mute  (§  232)  : 

3.  Most  names  of  trees  are  masculine  in  French,  but  feminine 
in  Latin.  Many  names  of  trees  end  in  -us ;  this  may  be  the 
reason  of  the  change  of  gender.  (Compare  ptriode,  porUque,  etc.) 

4.  La  mer  (influence  of  maria)  (§  234);  le  menaonge  (influ- 
ence of  U  songe  f) ;  le  rdle  (rotulus  f)  (§  260.  d)  ;  un  ongle 
(unguis!);  le  malaise  (le  malf);  le  melange  (mUcmgerf); 
le  store  (?) 

5.  Were  regular  in  Old  or  Middle  French  : 

le  merle  (§  231) ;  le  diocese  (§  265) ;  un  appendice  (§  253); 
le  cloaque,  un  arbre  (3  above  ?) ;  le  carrosse  (§  265) ;  la 
dent  (§  249) ;  la  paroi  (§  243). 

6.  Abstract  nouns  in  -eur  are  feminine  (§  247),  and  la  couleur, 
la  vaptur,  la  fteur,  let  mceurs,  la  liqueur,  seem  to  have  followed 
the  abstract  nouns,  but  why  the  masculine  Latin  abstract  nouns 
in  -ortm  woro  changed  into  French  feminines,  is  not  apparent. 

To  lists  on  pp.  136—162  add 

§  230  7  la  manoeuvre,  working,  etc.,  le  manoeuvre,  the  workman,  etc. 
Aiglt  (eagle)  is  masculine  when  used  as  a  generic  term  (§  231). 

Is  also  masculine  when  used  figuratively,  except  in  the  sense  of 

standard  and  armorial   bearings.      Is    now    feminine    when   it 

distinctly  means  the  female.     In  Old  French  aiglessc  was  used. 

230  i  le  guide,  the  guide,  guide-book  ;*  la  guide,  the  rein. 

235  le  vase,  vase  (Lat.  vas,  n.)  la  vase,  slime  (Ang.  Sax.  vase). 

235  le  cilice,  hair-cloth  (ciliccio,  m.);  le  frontispice  (frontispicium); 

un  orifloe  (orificium). 
§  254  un  exorde  (exordium) ;  un  episode  (hr€w6tiov);  un  antipode 

(antipodes,  m.). 
§  256  le  oatarrhe  (catarrhus). 
§  260  le  rale,  death-rattle,  (raler) ;  le  circle  (circulus) ;  le  muscle 

(musculuB);  un  oraole  (oraculum);  le  quadrangle  (quadrangulum). 

262  le  bagne,  convict  prison,  (bagno,  m.). 

263  le  type  (typus) ;  un  heliotrope  (heliotropium). 

264  un  atre,  hearth  (atrium) ;  le  chapitre  (capitulum) ;  le  cintre, 
arch  (cintrum) ;  le  martyre  ,  martyrdom  (martyrium)  ;  le  goitre 
(guttur,  n.) ;  le  souffre  (sulfur,  n.). 

§  265  le  oolosse  (colossus). 

§  266   l'asphalte   (asfalto,   m.);   le  dialecte  (dialectus) ;   le  vote 

(votum). 
§  267  un  cheque  (check,  Eng.)  le  disque  (discus);  le  Mosque, 

nows-stall  (kiouchk,  Turkish) ;  un  oWlisque  {dpeXlvKos),  un  por- 

tiquef  (porticus,  f.)  ;  le  sodiaque  (zodiacus). 
§  269  un  aze  (axis,  m.) ;  un  equinoxe  (aequinoctium). 

•  In  this  sense  was  feminine  in  17th  century  :  La  guide  des  picheurs. 

MoUfcRB).  .      ,     .         , 

~~       "  A  of  leporche,  also  irregular. 
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§  586.  Old  and  Middle  French  quotations  rendered  into 

Modern  French.* 

§  196.  Ensi  fu  li  assous  devises. 
Ainsi  fut  l'assaut  arrange. 

Quant  li  estez  et  la  douco  saisons. 
Quand  Vet6  et  la  douce  saison. 

Ainsi  sejornerent  le  jour  et  l'endemain  (§  428)  en  eel 

palais. 
Ainsi  ils  demeurerent  le  jour  et  le  lendemain  dans  ce 

palais-la. 

Par  la  Deu  grace  (§  209.  A.  2.)  qui  en  la  crois  fu  mis. 
Par  la  grace  de  Dieu  qui  sur  la  croix  fut  mis. 

Espousa  rois  Pepins  Berte  la  belle  et  gente. 
Le  roi  Pepin  e'pousa  Berte  la  belle  et  gentille. 

Des  douze  pairs  li  diz  en  sont  ocis. 
Des  douze  pairs  les  dix  en  sont  tug's. 

Les  diz  mulez  fait  Charles  establer. 
Charles  fait  stabler  les  diz  mulets. 

§  198.  Li  rois  les  o'i  volentiers, 

Et  fist  trois  seremenz  entiers, 
L'ame  Urpandragon  son  pere, 
Et  la  son  fil  et  la  sa  mere  qu'il  iroit, 

Le  roi  les  ou'it  (§  360)  volontiers, 

Et  fit  trois  serments  entiers, 

Par  Tame  d'Urpandragon  son  p£re, 

Par  celle  de  son  fils  et  celle  de  sa  mere  qu'il  irait. 

§  203.  Et  li  viaux  horn  li  dist. 

Et  le  vieil  homme  lui  dit. 

Je  veiz  (§  369)  le  bon  homme  vieil  presenter  le  gage 
Je  vois  le  bon  vieillard  presenter  le  gage 

§  207.  Puis  il  s'ecrie  a  sa  vois  grant  et  halte. 
Puis  il  s'ecrie  de  sa  voix  forte  et  haute. 

D'or  est  la  boucle  et  belle  a  esgarder. 
D'or  est  la  boucle  et  belle  a  regarder. 

Hui  nous  defaut  (§  402}  la  leial  compagnie. 
Aujourdliui  nous  fait  defaut  la  loyale  compagnie. 

Qui  vaut  mieux  par  raison  loial  folie  ou  sage  trahison  ? 
Qui  vaut  mieux  par  raison,  loyale  folie  ou  prudent© 
trahison  f 


*  The  rendering  is  as  literal  as  possible. 
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§  209.  La  gloire  d*icest  niunt  n'est  longement  durant. 
La  gloire  de  ce  monde  ne  dure  pas  longtemps. 

Deux  !  dist  li  reis  si  peniuie  est  ma  Tie. 
Dicux  !  dit  le  roi,  si  penible  est  ma  vie. 

Al  roi  de  gloire  merci  prist  a  crier. 
Au  roi  de  gloire  il  se  prit  a  crier  grace. 

H  in'enseigna  la  voie. 
II  m*enseigna  le  chemin. 

Si  j'avoie  cent  vies. 
£i  j'avais  ceut  vies. 

Ou  vient  li  rois  la  va  li  lois. 
Oil  vient  le  roi  la  va  la  loL 

Avoit  un  roi  en  France. 
H  7  avait  un  roi  en  France. 

Joieusement  chevanchent  n'est  riens  qui  les  tourmente. 
Joyeusement  ila  chevauchent,  il  n'est  rien  qui  les 
tourmente. 

II  furent  bon  ami. 
lis  furent  bons  amis. 

Et  li  mux  se  desrochent. 
Et  les  murs  s  ecroulent. 

II  y  avait  trois  paires  de  murs  ses  a  passer. 
11  y  avait  trois  couples  de  murs  sees  a,  passer. 

Horn  sui  Roland. 

Je  suis  homme  de  Roland. 

La  fu  mors  uns  haus  horns  de  Flandres. 
La  tftait  mort  un  grand  homme  de  Flandres. 

Grant  peche  fait  qui  son  homme  vent  prendre  par  beau 

semblant  monstrer. 
Celle  qui  veut  tromper  son  homme  en  lui  montrant 

beau  semblant  fait  un  grand  peche. 

Et  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  si  advint  que  li  quens  Thiebaus 
de  Champaigne  et  de  Brie  prist  la  crois. 

Et  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  il  advint  que  le  Comte 
Thiebaut  de  Champagne  et  de  Brie  prit  la  croix. 

Oil  dui  conte  estoient  cousin  germain  et  neveu  le  roi 

de  France. 
Cos  deux  comtes-la  e'taient  cousins  germains  et  ncveux 

du  roi  de  France. 
Li  faus  enfes  qui  crie  por  la  bele  estoile  avoir. 
Le  mechant  enfant  qui  crie  pour  avoir  la  belle  e*toile. 

Par  tels  (§  207.  2.)  paroles  vous  ressemblez  enfant. 
Par  de  teUes  paroles  vous  ressemblez  k  un  enfant. 
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§  210.  Cascuns  des  auditeurs  pot  avoir  son  clerc. 
Chacun  des  auditeurs  peut  avoir  son  clerc. 

Plus  est  bona  clers  qui  plus  est  riches. 
Plus  un  clerc  est  riche  plus  il  est  bon. 

Le  portic  elle  referme  a  la  clef. 
Elle  referme  le  portique  a  la  clef. 

Elle  de  tout  portoit  les  cles. 

Elle  portait  les  clefs  (cle's)  do  tout. 

Avarice  a  le  mont  surpris. 

L'avarice  a  surpris  le  (s'est  empare'e  du)  monde. 

Tant  com  dure  li  mons. 
Tant  que  le  monde  dure. 

Dame  merci  pour  Dieu  qui  fit  ciel  et  rosee. 
Dame,  grace  au  nom  de  Dieu  qui  fit  ciel  et  rose'e. 

Quidiez  vos  monter  as  sainz  ciex  ? 
Pensiez-vous  monter  aux  saints  cieux  ? 

II  doit  deus  deniers  pour  chacun  cheval. 
II  doit  deux  deniers  pour  chaque  cheval. 

Et  chacuns  chevaus  donra  quatre  mars. 
Et  chaque  cheval  rapportera  quatre  marcs. 

La  ou  li  chevaux  chiet  (  -  choit). 
La  oil  le  cheval  tombc. 

Diex  commanda  que  on  amast  son  proisme  comme  soi 

mesme. 
Dieu  commanda  qu'on  aimat  son  prochain  comme  soi- 

m3me. 

Car  ma  foy  mes  chevaulx  se  lassc. 
Car,  ma  foi,  mon  cheval  so  lasse. 

II  est  ravy  trop  plus  haut  qu'aux  tiers  cieulx. 

II  est  ravi  beaucoup  plus  haut  qu'au  troisieme  ciel. 

On  doit  croire  que  chascuns  est  bona  dusqu'a  tant  que 

li  contraires  est  proves. 
On  doit  croire  que  chacun  est  bon  jusqu'a  ce  que  le 

contraire  est  (soit)  prouve\ 

§  212.  Biaus  tres  dous  fils  fait  elle. 
Beau  tres  doux  fils  dit-elle. 

Par  un  jour  si  tres  bel  qu'il  ne  pleut  et  ne  vente. 
Par  un  jour  si  vraiment  beau  qu'il  ne  pleut  ni  ne  vente. 

Si  vi  ung  songe  en  mon  dormant,  qui  moult  fut  biax  et 

moult  me  plot. 
Se  fit  voir  un  songe  en  mon  sommeil  qui  fut  tres  beau 

et  me  plut  beaueoup. 
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Li  noviaus  empererea  seroit  couronnea. 
Le  nouvel  empereur  strait  oouronne*. 

II  est  noviax  nes. 
II  est  nouveau-ne*. 

Dont  parleroient  et  li  fol  et  li  sage. 
Dont  parleraient  et  le  fou  et  le  aage. 

Si  aturnad  un  mol  mangier  devant  lui. 
S'arrangea  un  tendre  manger  devant  lui. 

As  fous  et  as  feluns. 
Aux  fous  et  aux  felons.  - 

(Dui)  vilain  ....  qui  tant  me  donnerent  de  cous 

que  tons  les  costez  en  ai  mous. 
Deux  vilains  qui  me  donnerent  tant  de  coups  que  j'en 

ai  tous  les  cote's  moua. 

Et  einsi  il  croient  le  vieil  de  la  montagne. 
Et  ainsi  ils  croient  le  vieux  de  la  montagne. 

Et  li  viaux  horn  li  dist. 
Et  le  vieil  homme  lui  dit. 

§  213.  Ses  ieux,  son  vis  qui  de  joie  sautele  son  aler,  son  venir, 
son  beau  parler  et  son  gent  maintenir. 
Ses  yeux,  son  visage  qui  de  joie  sautille,  son  aller,  son 
venir,  son  beau  parler  et  son  gentil  maintien. 

Icifl  venirs,  icis  alters,  icis  veilliers,  icis  parlers,  font  ces 

amans  .... 
Yenir  ici,  aller  ici,  veiller  ici,  parler  ici,  font  ces 

amants  .... 

Car  bel  parler  souvent  refraint  un  coaur  felon. 

Car  une  bonne  parole  souvent  apaise  un  coeur  me'chant. 

§  247.  Quant  de  si  haute  honor  sui  cheue  en  la  boe. 

Quand  de  si  grand  honneur  je  suis  tombe'e  dans  la  boue. 

C'est  tres  graoieuse  labeurs. 
C'est  un  labeur  tres  gracieux. 

§  249.  Le  nez  moult  tres  bien  fait,  les  dants  menus  et  blanz. 
Le  nez  tres  tres  bien  fait,  les  dents  petites  et  blanches. 

§  273.  La  mieldre  dame  qui  soit  de  mere  nee. 
La  meilleure  dame  qui  soit  ne'e  de  mere. 

Et  vous  avez  meillor  envie. 
Et  vous  avez  meilleure  envie. 

Et  f u  li  pires  rois  qui  onques  feust. 
Et  fut  le  pire  roi  qui  fut  jamais. 

Quant  le  pieur  il  reettfr  et  le  meilleur. 
Quand  il  recoit  le  pire  et  le  meilleur. 
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§  273.  Le  peis  de  treis  vinz  livres. 

Le  poids  de  trois-vingt  (=60)  livres. 

Le  temple  y  perdit  xiiii-xx  homes  armez. 
Le  temple  y  perdit  quatorze-vingt  (=240)  hommes 
armes. 

§  298.  Joieusemenfc  chevauchent,  n'est  riens  qui  les  tourmente. 
Joyeusement  ils  chevauchent,  il  n'est  rien  qui  les  tour* 
mente. 

Car  sans  vous  ne  pourroie  vivre. 
Oar  sans  vous  je  ne  pourrais  vivre. 

Et  je  qui  suis  au  mourir  (§  474). 
Et  moi  qui  suis  pres  de  mourir. 

Bel  sire  nies  et  je  et  vous  irons. 

Beau  seigneur  (mon)  neveu,  et  moi  et  vous  irons. 

Tu  qui  veulz  aler  par  pais. 
Toi  qui  veux  aller  par  pays. 

Dist  Privaut  je  boif  plus  que  tu. 
Dit  Privaut :  je  bois  plus  que  toi. 

Tu  n'es  mes  horn  ne  je  suis  tea  sire. 

Tu  n'es  (pas)  mon  homme,  je  ne  suis  (pas)  ton  seigneur. 

§  301.  Et  uns  siens  chevaliers  fu  montes  a  cheval. 
Et  un  de  ses  chevaliers  fut  monte*  a  cheval. 

Cette  sienne  resolution  arresta  sus  bout  la  furie  de  son 

maistre. 
Cette  resolution  arreta  soudain  la  furie  de  son  maitre. 

La  renommee  de  cil  saint  home  ala  tant  qu'ele  vint  a 
l'apostele  Innocent  et  l'apostles  li  manda  qu'il  ser- 
monnast  de  la  croix  par  s'auctorite. 

La  renomme'e  de  ce  saint  homme-la  augmenta  tant 
qu'elle  vint  a  l'apotre  (pape)  Innocent  et  Tapotre  lui 
ordonna  de  precher  sur  la  croix  par  son  autorite'. 

§  304.  En  cest  pays  nous  est  venus  confondre. 
II  est  venu  nous  confondre  en  ce  pays. 

Cist  out  dous  fiz. 
Celui-ci  eut  deux  fila. 

Car  toufl  les  autres  ne  nageoient  que  sous  le  vent  de 

cettui. 
Car  toua  les  autres  ne  nageaient  que  sous  le  vent  de 

celui-ci. 

Et  de  cestui  fontaine  avoit  grand  soil  li  profete. 
Et  de  cette  fontaine  le  prophete  avait  grand'  soif. 
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§  904>  Qui  Tient  de  eel  doux  pais. 

Qui  Tient  de  ee  doux  pays-Ik 
Et  quand  cU  oirent  (§  413). 
Et  quand  ceux-la  entendirent. 

Tout  droit  a  cehii  temps. 
Tout  droit  a  ce  temps-la. 

nee  trouverent  Guillaume  de  Braiecuel  et  cex  qui  avec 

lui  estoient. 
Li,  ils  trourerent  Guillaume  de  Braiecuel  et  ceux  qui 

e*taient  avec  lui. 

§  905.  Comme  celle  qui  ne  savoit  a  qui  ni  en  quel  pays  trouver 
conforL 
Comme  celle  qui  ne  savait  en  qui  ni  en  quel  pays 
trouTer  consolation. 

Da  estoient  proches  parents  comme  ceux  qui  estoient 
enfants  de  deux  cousins. 

Da  etaient  proches  parents  comme  ceux  qui  aont  en- 
fanta de  deux  cousins. 

Que  ceste  soit  la  premiere  reigle. 
Que  ceci  soit  la  premiere  regie. 

§  306.  Que  pourra  ce  estre. 
Que  pourra-ce  Stre  I 
Ce  diat  lirois. 
Ceci  dit  le  roi. 

Bien  il  croit  que  ce  soit  elle. 
II  croit  bien  que  ce  soit  elle. 

Ce  fo  par  un  lundi  que  Berte  fut  trovee. 
Ce  fut  un  lundi  que  Berte  fut  trouvee. 

Lea  archers  anglois  avoient  laisse  en  leur  logis  ce  de 

harnois  qu'il  avoient 
Les  archers  anglais  avaient  laisse  dans  leurs  logis  ce 

qu'ils  avaient  de  harnais. 
Ce  terme  pendant  vint  Messire  (p.  124,  note)  d'Artois 

en  Angleterre. 
Pendant  ce  temps  Monsieur  d'Artois  vint  en  Angleterre. 

La  cour,  c*est  a  entendre  le  prince. 

La  cour,  e'eat  a  dire  le  prince. 

Mais  Dieu  ne  lui  vouloit  consentir  ceste  grace  que  de 

recevoir  ce  sage  conseil. 
Mais  Dieu  ne  voulut  pas  lui  accorder  la  grace  d'ecouter 

ce  sage  conseiL 

Yraiement  ceulx-ci  ont  je  scay  quoy  de  plus  vif. 
Yraiment  ceux-ci  ont  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  plus  vif. 
Lea  hommes  de  celui  temps. 
Les  hommes  de  ce  temps-la. 
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§  308.  Qui  mult  est  las,  il  se  dort  contre  terre. 

Gelui  qui  est  tres  fatigue  s'endort  sur  la  terre. 

La  dame  f  u  au  bois  qui  durement  plora.     . 
La  dame  qui  e'tait  au  bois  pleura  amerement. 

Dites  qui  vaut  mieux  .  .  .  lo'ial  folie  ou  sage  traison. 
Dites  ce  qui  vaut  mieux  .  .  .  loyale  folie  ou  prudente 
trahison. 

Mesmement  les  povres  gens  cui  ele  donnoit  vestimens 

furent  plain  de  doleur  et  d'ire. 
Meme  les  pauvres  gens  a  qui  elle  donnait  des  vetements, 

furent  remplis  de  douleur  et  de  chagrin. 

Devers  le  roi  de  Hongrie  cui  sereur  il  avait  a  feme. 
Envers  le  roi  de  Hongrie  de  qui  il  avait  la  soeur  pour 
femme. 

Perisset  le  jors  en  cui  je  fui  neiz. 
Pe'risse  le  jour  ou  je  suis  ne\ 

Pour  le  bien  que  il  voient  que  Diex  leur  a  rendu. 
Pour  le  bien  qu'ils  voient  que  Dieu  leur  a  rendu. 

§  310.  Ce  dist  Rolans  compainz  que  faites  vous 

Roland  dit  ceci  :   Oompagnon  que  faites- vous  ? 

Que  feit-il  1  que  il  feit  mes  bonnes  gens,  escoutez. 
'  Que  fait-il  ?  ce  qu'il  fait,  e'coutez  mes  bonnes  gens. 

§  311.  Blanche  pour  quoy  la  journee  se  faisoit. 
Blanche  pour  qui  la  journee  se  faisait. 

Ce  Labinus  de  quoy  je  parle. 
I  Ce  Labinus  de  qui  je  parle. 

§  314.  Mais  il  ne  sait  li  quels  vainc  ne  qui  non. 
1  Mais  il  ne  sait  lequel  vainc  ni  lequel  pas. 

C'est  un  extresme  malheur  d'estre  subject  a  un  maistre 
duquel  on  ne  peut  estre  jamais  assure  s'il  soit  bon. 

C'est  un  extreme  malheur  d'etre  assujetti  a  un  maitre 
de  la  bonte  duquel  on  ne  peut  jamais  etre  assure. 

Les  fruictz  de  la  terre  estoient  longs  et  forts  qui  les 

empeschoyent  a  alien 
Les  produits  de  la  terre  e'taient  longs  et  forts  et  les 

empechaient  d'aller. 

§  370.  Quel  merveille  se  li  horn  tremblet. 

Quelle  merveille  si  Thomme  tremble. 

Ell  emportat  del  fruit  si  en  mangeat  et  si  en  donat  a  son 

baron  et  cil  en  man j  at. 
Elle  emporta  du  fruit  en  mangea  elle-meme  et  en  donna 

elle-meme  a  son  man  et  celui-la  en  mangea. 
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§  376.  Mieux  me  vauroit  taiaer. 

II  vaudrait  mieux  me  taire. 

Ici  de  Charlemaine  me  doi  ore  bien  taire. 

Ici  de  Charlemagne  je  doia  bien  maintenanime  taire. 

Diex  !  ponrquoi  l'aim  quant  je  ne  lui  puis  plaire. 
Dieu  !  pourquoi  l'aime'-je  quand  je  ne  puis  lui  plaire. 

Comment  purrad-il  a  sun  seigneur  plaisir  mielx  que 

par  nos  testes  trencher. 
Comment  pourrait-il  mieux  plaire  a  son  seigneur  qu'en 

tranchant  nos  t£tes. 

§  381.  Lea  quiex  enseignemens  le  roy  escript  de  sa  sainte  main. 
Lesquela  enseignements  le  roi  ecrivit  de  sa  sainte  main. 

Et  escript  li  pape  au  roi  Charles. 
Et  le  pape  ecrivit  au  roi  Charles. 

§  383.  Sa  mere  l'enaeigna  Dieu  croire  et  a  amer  et  li  atrait 
en  tour  li  toutes  gens  de  religion. 
Sa  mere  l'enseigna  k  croire  en  Dieu  et  a  l'ainier,  et 
attira  autour  de  lui  tous  les  gens  religieux. 

Qui  ainsi  m'as  traie  de  traison  cruelle.  - 
Qui  m'a  ainsi  trahie  de  trahison  cruelle. 

§  309.  Je  veuil  pour  vous  mon  cors  travailler  et  pener. 

Je  veux  taire  travailler  et  faire  souffirir  mon  corps  pour 
vous. 

§  406.  Ne  medittes  mie  (§  434). 
Ne  me'disez  pas. 

§  429.  Seigneur  d'une  ville  non  gueres  grande. 
Seigneur  d'une  ville  pas  tres  grande. 

§  430.  Qu'il  sort  ainsi  plus  tost  huy  que  demain. 

Qu'il  sorte  ainsi  plut6t  aujourd'hui  que  demain. 

§  431.  Ja  de  mon  cuer  n'istra  (§  419,  a)  mais  la  semblance. 
Jamais  la  ressemblance  ne  sortira  de  mon  coeur. 

§  435.  Blanche  (elle)  fut  et  vermeille  et  plaisans  a  devise. 
Elle  ^tait  blanche  et  vermeille  et  plaisante  a  gr^. 

§  456.  Pur  que  portai  dolente,  mal  feude  1 

Pourquoi  ai-je  un  enfant  souflfrant,  infortund  ? 

Les  biens  de  f euve  Maroie  de  Kansart. 
Les  biens  de  feu  Marie  de  Ransart. 

A  la  cruelle  bataille  devant  Constantinople  moururent 
f euz  de  bonne  memoire  les  roys  Lisuart  et  Perion. 

A  la  cruelle  bataille  devant  Constantinople  moururent 
feu  de  bonne  memoire,  les  rois  Lisuart  et  Perion. 

Avoit  une  escarbouole  ardant. 
II  y  avait  un  escarbouole  ardent. 
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§  458.  A  grant  honur  puis  lea  ont  enterrez. 

Puis  ils  les  ont  enterre's  avec  beaucoup  d'honneur. 

Et  Bramidono  les  turs  li  ad  rendues. 
Et  Bramidone  lui  a  rendu  les  tours. 

Vendus  nous  a  par  male  traison. 

II  nous  a  vendus  par  une  honteuse  trahison. 

Nous  avons  veues  vos  lettres. 
Nous  avons  vu  vos  lettres. 

§  474.  A  Tesmouvoir  Tost  le  roy. 

A  Pebranlement  de  l'arme'e  du  roi. 

Au  tourner  que  je  fiz  ma  teste. 
En  f  aisant  tourner  ma  tete. 

Au  penre  oongie  que  il  feaoit  a  aus. 
Et  pendant  qu'il  prenait  conge  d'eux. 

Mettre  ton  cuer  en  amer  Dieu. 
Mettre  ton  coaur  a  aimer  Dieu. 

§  511.  Li  naifs  qui  depart  de  la  terre  dunt  il  est  nez. 

Le  serf  natif  qui  se  separa  de  la  terre  d'ou  il  est  ne*. 

Dont  venez-vous  1 
D'oU:  venez*vou8  ? 

On  lui  demanda  dont  elle  venoit. 
On  lui  demanda  d'oil  elle  venait. 

Je  le  renvoyrois  bien,  dond  il  est  venu. 
Je  le  renverrai  bien  d'oii  il  est  venu. 

Mais,  dy  je,  dond  venez  ?  ou  allez  ? 

Mais,  dis-je,  d'ou  venez- vous  ?  ou  allez-vous  ? 


*  TLo  numbers  refer  to  sections,  and  n 


a  Latin  into  a  French,  39 

„       at  French,  39 

„  t  French,  SB 

a  French  from  t  Latin,  39 

„  i  Latin,  39 

a;  or,  French  prefix,  41 

(i  and  (1,  56.  vii. 

a,  soundod  u  in  key-word 

fatigue,  83 
a,  nounded  ai  in  key- word 

fdcKtt,  64 
a  in  il  ro  d  vital,  fatigue, 

to/a,  exarle,  length  of, 

78 
a    in   f&cha,    ah,  fiche, 

length  of,  78 
a  and  &  compared,  79,  4 
d    and    an,    ant,  en,  cm, 

sounds  of,  compared,  87 
it  in  past  simple  ind.  and 

siibj.,  how  pronounced, 

84 
a   strengthened   into  ai 

in  verbs,  392,  3 
-a,  fern,  nouns  in,  161, 211 
o.  only  out  off  in"  fa,"  98 
ab-  Latin  prefix,  41 
aiaiuer  (/>  (ft).  403,  477 


„/,<„:.  ,,(1™,  166. 
aheUlt,  b  in,  39 

It  in,  42 

under  of,  261 


aborder    takes     tirotr    or 

««,371 
aborigine!,  nosing.,  227 
abmttir  (A)  463,  477 
abrtge,    acute    accent   in, 

58,  v. 
abrirot,  Spanish  origin  of, 

SI 
ahiolu,  used  as  adjective, 

418 
abeoudre,  418,  365,  note 
absent,  fera.  of,  147,  418 
Abstract  subst.   in  -cur, 

gender  of,  167,  247,  535 
abeltnir  (»')  (dt),  462,  476 
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acajou,  American    origin 

of,  36 
a  cauie  dt,  4S7,  438 
a  eauK  que,  441 
Accent  (word)  in  Latin, 
rules  for,  38 
„     where     laid     in 
French,  62,  4  ;  in 
English,  E2-3 
„     in    French   word 
the    some    as    in 
Latin  word,  38 
„      of      compound 

words,  41,  note 
„      French,   in  Eng- 
lish words,  57 
Accent  (phrase)  53 
„      displaced  by  em- 
phasis, 63,  note 
„     in  verse,  522 
Accents  (graphic)  48,  66 
„      use  of  over  e,  de- 
pendent upon  divi- 
sion  of  syllables, 
56,83 


Accent,  or  double  conso- 
nant in  tonic  syl- 
lable, 392,  1 
„      in   fut.    ind.    and 
pre*,  cond.,  392,  2 

verba  in  -all re  and 
•oitre,  377, 
aeetuit,  plnr.  of,  151 
accovtumer  it')  (a),  46.1, 
477 

aecaurir,    takes   avoir    or 

lire,  371 
arrror,  e  silent  in,  121 
accrollre,    takes    Ore    or 

amir,  371 
accusateur,  fern,  of,  155 
Aeeusative,  usually  given 

in  derivation,  534 
Accusative   of   pronouns 

precedes     the     dative, 

513,6 
aecuiatrice,  mascot,  155 
occuwr  (de),  462,  476 
-aeem,  Latin  suffix,  42 
Achab,  bin,  140 
actaw  («')(«),  463, 477 
Aehiron,    ch    in,    how 

sounded,  140 
acheter,  use  of  accent  in 

tonic  syllable  of,  3B2,  1 
acheter  (de),  462,  478 
Athille,    eh    in,    how 

sounded,  140 
d  condition  que,  441 
aconit,    t     in,     sounded, 

106 
d  rite,  422,  426 
d  c6U  de,  437 
A  convert  dt,  437 
aequtrir,  358,  392,  396. 
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acquiers,  see  acqudrir 
acquerrai,       ,, 
acquis,  „ 

acte,  gend.  of,   186,  266 
actif,  from  activus,  201 
action,  gender  of,  246 
, ,     ti  in,  how  sounded, 
106,  note 
'Active/  meaning  of,   in 
French  Grammars,  323, 
449 
actueUement,  421 
Actium,  ti  in,  140 
actus,  266 

-aculus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
Acute    accent,     51,    56, 

353 
acutus,  a  in,  30 
„      c  in,  39 
ad-  Latin  prefix,  41 
Adam,  pronunciation  of 

am  in,  89 
•ode,  255,  note 
a  difaut  de,  437 
a  dessein,  424 
Adjectives,  145 

fern,  of,  147 
plural  of,  148 
„      defective,  208 
„      comparison      of, 

191,  273 
„      and  Nouns,  agree- 
ment of,  446,  447 
„      position  of  in  sen- 
tence, 514,  516 
Adjectival     Pronouns, 
279 

Poss.  Pron.,  284 
Demonst.   Pron., 
287,  288 

Indef.  Pron.,  295, 
296 

subordinate  sen- 
tences, 467,  469 
adnare,  n  in,  39 
a  droitc,  422,  426 
Adverbs,  how  classified, 
421-425 
„      formation  of,  426 
comparison       of, 
427 

position  of,  in  sen- 
tence, 515 


» 


v 


» 


a 


» 


» 


Adverbial       subordinate 

sentences,  467,  470 
adverbe,  gender  of,  172, 

252 
adverbium,  252 
advertere,  ad-  in,  41 
advocatus,  ad-  in,  41 
affaire,  gender  of,  264 
affecter  (de)  462,  476 
affidi,  Italian  orig.  of,  30 
affliger  (*')  (de)  462,  476 
affi'eux,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
afin  que,  441 

„      subjunctive  after, 
470 
afleur  de,  437 
a.  force  de,  437 
a  gauche,  422,  426 
-age,  French  suffix,  42 
„    masc.  ending,  177 
dge,  circumflex  accent  in, 

49 
agenda,  pronunciation  of 
en  in,  90 
„      plural  noun  used 
as  singular,  151 
Agisilast8  soundedin,140 
agite,  agitant,  length  of  i 

in,  78 
agnat,  gn  how  Bounded 

in,  137 
agneau,  -eau  in,  42 
agneUus,  -cllus  in,  42 
ah  !  length  of  a  in,  78 
ai,    at,    French,  from   a 

Latin,  39,  392,  3 
ai,  value  of    symbol  in 

pronunciation,  68 
ai  in  closed  tonic  syllable, 

pronunciation  of,  68 
ai  in  faire,  pronunciation 

of,  68,  359 
ai,  length  of  in  fai,  78 
ai  and  at,  length  of,  com- 
pared, 79 
at,  at,  ei  and  6,  e,  S,  pro- 
nunciation    of,     com- 
pared, 79 
ai  and  oi.  85,  531 
ai,  strengthened  form  of 
a,  39,  392,  3 


ai  (avoir),  892,  3 

ai  in  aimer,  plaire,  nattre, 

etc.,  392,  3 
ai  in  vais,  392,  3 
aide-de-camp,   plural  of, 

152 
aide,    double  gender  of, 

23D 
ale  (,/"),  see  avoir 
avevl,  plural  of,  148,  214 
aigle,  g  in,  39,  ii. ,  1 
aigreur,  gender  of,  247 
aigu,  g  in,  39 
aigue,  diaeresis  in,  206 
aiguiser,  u  in,  sounded, . 

84 
'ail,  French  suffix,  42 
•ail,  plural  of  nouns  in, 

148 
aile,  I  in,  how  sounded, 

116,  note 
ailleurs,  422 
aiUe,  ai,    diphthong    in, 

80 

„    see  aller 
-aim,  -ain,  French  suffix, 

42 
aime,  ai  in,  392 
aimi-je,  acute  accent  in, 
56,  v. 
„       length  of  i,  79 
aimS,    acute    accent    in, 

56,  iv. 
aimer  mieux,  not  followed 

by  a  preposition,  461, 

475 
aimer  (a),  463,  477 
aimerent,  en  silent  in,  77 
aime-t-U,  99,  370 
-ain,  French  suffix,  42 
-ain,  aim,  pronunciation 

of  symbols,  77 
•aindre,  verbs  in,  382 
ain  si,  424 
ainsi  que,  441 
airain,  -ain  in,  42 
•aire,  masc.  nouns  in,  184 
ait  (il),  see  avoir 
-aitre,  verbs  in,  377 
&  jamais,  421 
-al,  -di  French  suffix,  42 
•al,  plural  of  words  in, 

148,  214 
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d  T,  used  instead  of  au, 

a  la,  146 
d  2a  oonne  AeKrv,  442 
dVabrifU,  437 
A  la  femur  de,  437 
A  2a  matiifae  <fr,  437 
d  la  merci  dt,  437,  438 
d  la  mode  de,  437 
d  la  reserve  de,  437 
a  Vanglaise,  426 
d  f  atvju'r,  426 
albinos,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
album,  plural  of,  21 7, note 
„     pronunciation   of 
urn  in,  89 
alchimie,  Oriental  origin 

of,  33 
alcdve,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
a  Vegard  de,  437 
alrntour,  422 
alentours,  227 
Alexandrines,  522 
d  F exception  de,  437 
aUssm,  Spanish  origin  of, 

81 
Alfred,    d   Bounded    in, 

140 
algebre,  Oriental  origin  of, 

33 
alibi,  plural  of,  151 
aliment,  -merit  in,  42 
aUmentum,   -mentum  in, 

42 
d  V  instant,  426 
d  Vinsu  de,  437 
•alii,  Latin  suffix,  42 
aU&uia,  plural  of,  151,  6 
Allemans,  7 
oiler,  from  adnare,  39 

„    conjugation  of,  359 

„  takes  itre  in  com- 
pound tenses,  333, 
371 

„  strong  and  weak 
forms  in,  892,  3 

„    not  followed  by  a 
preposition,    461, 
475 
almanack,  pronunciation 

of  ch  in,  104 
alors,  426 


» 


»» 


aloueUe,  Celtic  origin  of, 
25 

Alphabet,  43,  44,  54 

imperfection  of , 
how  remedied, 
59 
palseotypic,     of 
Mr.  Ellis,  78 

•als,  persistence  of,  in 
plural  of  ModernFrench 
adj.  and  subs.,  214 

aliare,  r  in,  89 

aUesst,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 

alto,  plural  of,  151 

alumen,  -umen  in,  42 

alun,  -un  in,  42 

am,  an,  in  words  imper- 
fectly naturalized,  how 
sounded,  89 

amant,  -ant  in,  42 

amantem,  -antem  in,  42 

ambassade,  length  of  am 
in,  78 

ambassadeur,  fern,  of,  155 

ambUieux,  pronunciation 
of  ti  in,  106,  note 

ambitionner(de),  462,  476 

-amen,  Latin  suffix,  42 

amen,  pronunciation  of 
en  in,  89 

amer,  e  in,  67 

„     pronunciation     of, 
114 

American  origin,  words 
of,  35 

amertume,  length  of  sylla- 
ble in,  79,  4 

d  mesure  que,  441 

ami,  from  amicus,  40, 1 

amical,  plural  of,  214 

amicus,  i  in,  39 
,,      -icus  in,  42 

d  midi,  426 

amo,  a  in,  39 

d  moins  que,  441 

„  subjunctive 

after,  470 

amour,  double  gender  of, 
239 

amoureux,  from  amorous, 
201 

Ampere,  his  opinion  on 


words  borrowed  from 
the  German,  26,  note 

Amsterdam,  pronuncia- 
tion of  am  in,  89 

amuser  («')  (d),  463, 477 

Amyot,  18 

„  introduced  the 
modern  rule  of  the 
past  participle,  458 

'Analytic'  language,  mean  - 
ingof  term,  3,  23,  512 

an,  am,  value  of  symbols  in 
pronunciation,  77 

an,  am,  in  words  imper- 
fectly naturalized,  how 
sounded,  89 

an,  am,  length  of,  in  am- 
bassade,  dans,  dent,  78 

ananas,  American  origin 
of,  35 

•anc,  csilentin  ending,  121 

anoitre,  from  antecessor, 
209 

anchois,  Spanish  origin  of, 
31 

•ance,  French  suffix,  42 

dne,  fern,  of,  155 

angt,  monk-fish,  gender 
of,  231 

angle,  gender  of,  180, 260 

angulus,  260 

animalcule,  gender  of,  180, 
260 

annates,  no  singular,  227 

annoncer,  c  in,  39 

annuntiare,  t  in,  39 

Anomalous  verbs,  354 

Anomalous  agreement,  in- 
stances of,  456 

Anomalous  use  of  mascu- 
line article,  498 

Anomalous  gender,  nouns 
of,  535 

-ant,  French  suffix,  42 

•antem,  Latin  suffix,  42 

anUrieur,  fern,  of,  147 

-ansia,  Latin  suffix,  42 

antidote,  gend.  of,  186, 26$ 

antipode,  gender  of,  535 

antre,  length  of  on  in,  78 
„     gender  of,  184, 264 

antrum,  264 

-anus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
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aoUt,  aotitt,  how  pron.,  63 
aparU,  plural  of,  151 
„       gender  of,  242 
&  pen  pres,  424 
a  peine,  426 
apercevoir,  343 
Aphseresis,  40 
apicula,  -ula  in,  42 

„       p  in,  39 
Apocope,  40 

Apodosisand  Protasis,  483 
apothicaire,  fern,  use  of, 

230 
apdtre,  fern,  use  of,  230 
apparaUre*  takes  itre  or 

avoir,  371 
appartenant,  frequent 

agreement  of,  449,  note 
appartenir  (de),  462,  476 
appendice,  gender  of,  173, 
253 
.,        pronunciation 
of,  90 
appendiceal,  253 
applaudir  (*')  (de),  462, 

476 
appliquer  («')  (a),  463,  477 
Apposition,  agreement  in, 
451 
no  article  before 
words  used  in, 
496,3 
apprthender  {de),  462,  476 
apprendre  (A),  463,  477 
appriter  («*)  (a),  463,  477 
approche,  gender  of,  258 
approchant,    frequent 

agreement  of,  449,  note 
apres,  grave  accent  in,  56, 

83 
aprls,  8  final  in,  83 
apres-midi,  plural  of,  152 
apret  que,  441 
aprisent,  421,  426 
aqua,  250 

aquarelle,   Italian    origin 
of,  30 
„        u    in,    how 
^sounded,  84 
aquatique,    u   in,   how 

sounded,  76,  84 
aqwla,  q  in,  39 
aquilin,  no  feminine,  208 


» 


arbor,  a  in,  39,  L 

„      gender  of,  264 
arbre,  a  in,  39 
„    gend.  of,  184,  264, 
535 
arbuste,  gender  of,   186, 

266 
arbustum,  266 
arcade,  Italian  origin  of ,30 
arc-en-ciel,  plural  of,  152 
ArcJrimede,  ch  in,  140 
architecte,  fern,  use  of,  230 
archives,  no  singular,  227 
ardemment,  pronunciation 

of,  90 
d.  rebours  de,  437 
a  reculons,  426 
arena,  -ena  in,  42 
arene,  -ene  in,  42 
arguer,  u  in,  sounded,  84 
-ara,-an'u*,Latin  suffix,  42 
arlequin,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
armes,  no  singular,  227 
armes-pleines,  223 
armistice,  gender  of,  253 
armoire,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
armoiries,  no  singular,  227 
arpent,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
arquebuse,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
arrite,  gender  of,  242 
arrtter,  see  ester,  411 
arrhes,  no  singular,  227 
arriere-pensee,  plural  of, 
152 
„  gender  of, 

271 
arriere-goUt,    gender    of, 

271 
arriver  takes  ttre  in  com- 
pound tenses,  333,  371 
arrosoir,  gender  of,  264 
Articles,  146,  196—200 

„        uses  of,495— 498 
article,  gender  of  word, 

180,  260 
artifice,  gender  of,  173, 253 
artificium,  253 
artiste,  fem.  use  of,  230 
•as,  masc.  adjectival  end- 
ing, 147 


astie,  gender  of,  180,  260 
annus,  a  in,  39 
-asme,  masc.  ending,  181 
asparagus,  a  in,  39 
aspect  importun,  ct  in,  how 

pronounced,  129 
asperge,  a  in,  39 
asphalte,  gender  of,  535 
aspirer,  (a)  463,  477 
assaiUe  (/),  no  «  in,  369 
assaiUir,  355,  384 
assaus  (/),  see  assaiUir 
asseoir,  359,  408 
asseyant,  see  asseoir 
asseye,  see  asseoir 
assez,  424 
assieds,  see  asseoir 
assierai,  see  asseoir 
assis,  see  asseoir 
Assonance,  524  a,  note 
assurement,  425, 426,  note 
■aster,  Latin  suffix,  42 
asthme,  how  pronounced, 

124 

„       gender  of,  261 
astre,  gender  of,  184,  264 
astrum,  264 
asylum,  260,  c 
aihee,  fem.  use  of,  230 
athlete,  fem.  use  of,  230 
-aticus,  -aticum,  Latin 

suffix,  42 
Atonic  vowels,  52,  5 ;  81 
a  travers,  436 
~&tre,  French  suffix,  42 
dtre,  gender  of,  535 
attacher  («')  (a),  463,  477 
aUenant,  436 
attendre  («')  (a),  463,  477 
attendre  («'),  subjunctive 

after,  468 
attendu  que,  441 
attraire,  383 

-atus,  -ata,  Latin  suffix,  42 
au  Latin  into  o  French, 

39 
au  in  beau,  etc.,  length  of, 

7? 
au  in  maure,  etc.,  length 

of,  78 
-au,  singular  substantival 

ending,  148 
au,  a  la,  a  V,  aux,  197 
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auberge,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
aubipine,  compound  word, 

41 
au  bos  de,  438 
au  cos  que,  441 
aucun,  296,  297.  315 
audace,  -ce  in,  42 
audacia,  -cm*  in,  42 
au  deed  de,  437 
au  dedans,  422 
au  dedans  de,  437 
au  difaut  de,  437 
au  dehors,  422 
au  dehors  de,  437 
au  ddd,  422 
au  dela  de,  437 
au  dipens  de,  437 
au  dessous  de,  437 
au  dessus  de,  437 
au  devant  de,  437 
audUoire,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
augmcnter  (*')   (a),   463, 

477 
augure,  gender  of,   184, 

264 
augurium,  264 
august,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
aujourdhui,  421,  430 

„  position   of, 

515 
au  lieu  de,  whence  ob- 
tained, 437,  438 
au  lieu  que,  441 
au  milieu  de,  437 
au  mo  in  8,  424 
au  tnoyen  de,  437 
aunt,  double  gender  of, 

159,  235 
au  niveau  de,  437, 
auparavant,  421 
au  plus.  424 
aupres,  422 
aupres  de,  437 
aupiril  dc,  437 
au  prix  de,  437 
aurai,au  how  sounded  in, 

74 
aurai,  see  avo'r 
auriez,  length  of  au  in, 

78 


au  risque  de,  437 
aurum,  au  in,  39 
auspice,  gender  of,  253 
auspicium,  253 
aussi,  424 
aussitot,  421 
aussitdt  que,  441 
automne,    double  gender 

of,  237 
autan,   Provencal    origin 

of,  29 
autant,  424 
autant  que,  441 
aw^,  /  in,  39 
autcur,  fern,  use  of,  230 
au  in  sa union,  length  of, 

78 
auto-da-fi,  plur.  of,  151 
autour  de,  437 
autocrate,    fern,    use    of, 

230 
automate,  gender  of,  186, 

266 
autoriser  (a),  463,  477 
au  travers  de,  437 
autre,  296,  297,  316 
autrefois,  421 
autre  part,  422 
attfrta,  297,  316 
autruche,  compound  word, 

41 
aux  environs  de,  437 
Auxiliaries      of     mood, 

326, 
Auxiliaries  of  tenBe,  326 
Auxiliaries  of  tense,  with 

intransitive  verbs,  371 
aval,  plural  of,  214 

„     adverb,  4  20 
avant,  av-  in,  41 
avant,  421,  436 
avant  and  devant,  433 
avant-hicr,  421 
avant- poste,   plural    of, 

152 
avant  que,  441 

„        subjunctive 
after,  47a 
avi,  plural  of,  151 
aveCf  436 
avec,  e  in,  67 
arena,  6  in,  39 

•ena  in,  42 


» 


» 


» 


» 


?» 


avtnenient,  secondary  ac- 
cent in,  79,  note 
avertir,  av-  in,  41 

„      (de),  462,  476 
aveugle,  av-  in,  41 
aveuglement,  426 
aveuglement,  426 
ari'jo,  plural  of,  151 
aviser  (**)  (<fe),  462,  476 
avoine,  oi  in,  39,  i. 
„      -oine  in,  42 
avoir,  conjugation  of,  338, 
359,  404 
how  employed   to 
form  future,  368 
its  use  as  an  auxi- 
liary, 338,  458 
use  of  with  intran- 
sitive verbs,  371 
(a),  463,  477 
avoue,  av-  in,  41 
avouer,  not  followed  by  a 

preposition,  461,  475 
avril,l  silent  in,  116,  135 
axe,  gander  of,  535 
ayant,  sec  avoir 


B 

b,  added  between  mr,  ml, 

40 
b  and  p  compared,  94 
b  French  from  v  Latin, 
39 
„         from  p  Latin, 
39 
b  Latin  into  v  French,  39 
b,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 111 
babil,  I  not  mouille'  in,  135 
bacheUer  es  lettres,  is  in, 

197 
Bacchus,  s  sounded  id, 

140 
badaud,  Prov.  orig.  of,  29 
badin,  Prov.  orig.  of,  29 
bagatelle,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
bagne,  gender  of,  535 
baignoire,  gender  of,  264 
bail,  plural  of,  148 
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bain-marie,  case  of  ma/rie 
in,  209 
„         plural  of,  223 
balonnette,  from    proper 

name,  215 
baiUeresse,  masc.  of,  155 
baiUeur,  fern,  of,  155 
Bajazet,  t  silent,  140 
bal,  plural  of,  214 
balati  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
balance,  a  in,  39 
balancer  (a),  463,  477 
balancovre,  gender  of,  264 
baloon,  Italian  origin  of,  30 
baUamum,  261 
balustrade,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
ballast,  English  origin  of, 

36 
balloon,  French  accent  in, 

57 
bambou,  Indian  origin  of, 

82 
bancal,  plural  of,  214 
banlieue,  compound  word, 

41 
banne,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
banqueroute,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 
„      compound  word, 
41 
baptfme,  pronunciation  of, 
110 
„      gender   of,    181, 
261 
baptize,  French  accent  in, 

57 
baragouin,  -ouin  in,  80 
barbe,  double  gender  of, 

230 
barde,  double  gender  of, 
230 
„      thin  piece  of  bacon, 
origin  of,  230 
bareme,from  propername, 

215 
barU,  I  silent  in,  116,  135 
barometre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
baroque,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
barque,  Italian  origin  of, 
80 


bos,  adverb,  426 

basane,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
Basque,  5 

basse-cour,  plural  of,  152 
basse  (la),  230 
bassin,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
bassinoire,  gender  of,  264 
bastion,    U    in,     how 

sounded,  106,  note 
„     gender  of,  166,note 
bat  (U),  see  battre 
battre,  355,  385 
battis,  Bee  battre 
battu,  see  battre 
baume,  gender  of,  181,261 
bazar,  Oriental  origin  of, 

33 
-be,  masc.  words  ending  in, 

172,  252 
beau,  bel,  fern,  of,  147, 204 
beau,  length  of  au  in,  78 

„     precedes    the    sub- 
stantive, 514 
beaucoup,  424 

„        comparison  of, 
427 
beau-frere,  plural  of,  152 
beaupri,  English  origin  of, 

36 
bee,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
btcasse,  gender  of,  231 
beequeter,  use  of  accent  in 

tonic  syllable,  392,  1 
beffroi,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
bel,  used  instead  of  beau, 

147 
belladonne,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
bellot,  fern,  of,  147 
bdicr,i&m.  form  of,  155 
bimol,  Italian   origin  of, 

30 
binidiciU,  gender  of,  242 
benefice,  gender  of ,  1 73, 253 
beneficium,  253 
b&ni,  binti,  compared,  406 
binin,  -in  in,  42 
Unit,  406 
binin,  benigne,  201 
benign,  French  accent  in, 

57 


benignus,  -ignus  in,  42 
benjoin,  pronunciation  of 

en  in,  90 
bensolque,    pronunciation 

of  en  in,  90 
Bernard  (St.),  d  silent  in, 

140 
Bescherelle     on    the     I 

mouille*,  136 
bitail,  plural  of,  214 
beurre,  gender  of,  184,264 
bibitionem,  t  in,  39 

„         gender  of,  246 
biceps,  p  in,  110,  note 

„     s  in,  108,  note 
biche,  masc.  form  of,  155 
Men,  424 

„    comparison  of,  427 
bien  que,  441 

„      subjunctive  after, 
470 
bientdt,  421 
biftech,  English  origin  of, 

36 
bijou,  plural  of,  148 
bUancem,  i  in,  39 
till,  English  origin  of,  36 
bis,  pronunciation  of,  108 
bismuth,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
bitume,  gender  of,  261 
bitumen,  261 
bivouac,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
bizarre,  Spanish  origin  ol 

31 
bldme,  gender  of,  181,261 
bldmer  (de),  462,  476 
blanc,  fern,  of,  147 

„     -seing,  plural  of,  228 
Blank  verse,  not  employed 

in  French,  524  a 
Uesser,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
bleu,  plural  of,  148,  note 
blocus,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

„     pronunciation    of, 
108 
boeuf,   boeufs,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  112 

„    eu  in,  89 

„    /in,  39      ' 

EE 
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Boileau's    orthography, 
633 

boire,  357,  392,  394 
boUion,  $$  in,  39 

„      gender  of,   166, 
246 

botte  aux  lettree,  498 
Bologne,  I  in,  39 
bon,  adjective,  change  of 
meaning  according 
to  position,  514 

„   compared,  191 

„   adverb,  426 
bonheur,  gender  of,  247 
bonhomme,  plural  of,  152, 

224 
Bononia,  n  in,  39 
borax,  Oriental  origin  of, 

33 
borner  (ri),  463,  477 
bosseman,  Engliah  origin 

of,  36 
Bossuet's     orthography, 

533 
bouCy  fern,  form  of,  155 
boucanier,  American  origin 

of,  35 
boudoir,  gender  of,  264 
bouge,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
bougie,  from  proper  name, 

215 
bouiUir,  355 
bouledogue,  English  origin 

of,  36 
boulevard,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
bouquin,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26,  note 
bourdaine,  gend.  of,  158, 

2 
Bourguignon,  his  Oram* 

maire   de    la   Langue 

d'Otf,  28 
bout,  see  bouiUir 
boutioU,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
boute-en-train,  plural  of, 

223 
boute-feu,  plural  of,  223 
boute-eeUe,  plural  of,  223 
bjvem,  o  in,  39 

„      v  in,  39 

^nglish  origin  of,  86 


brahme,  Indian  origin  of, 

81 
braire,  416  A 
branle,  gender  of,  257  8 
brave,  Italian  origin  of,  30 

„     change  of  meaning 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
brayant,  see  braire 
break,  Eng.  origin  of,  36 
brebit,  b  in,  39 

„    -it  in,  42 

„    maso.  form  of,  1 55 
5r*cta,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
5r*/,/in,  89 

„  adverb,  426 
Brest,  t  sounded  in,  140 
brevem,  v  in,  39 
brievement,  426,  y,  435 
brigade  French  and  bri- 
gade English,  accent  of, 

compared,  52,  4 
brimboriony  origin  of,  246 
brieer,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
brotitaattles,   usually   no 

singular,  227 
brouseaillee,  used  in  the 

singular    by  Voltaire, 

227,  note 
bru,  masc.  form  of,  155 
bruire,  416 

bruit  (noise),  origin  of,  416 
briler  {de)f  462,  476 
brun,  length  of  un  in,  78 
brunette,  57 

bruty  pronunciation  of,  106 
BruxeUee,  x  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 140 
bruyant  (noisy),  origin  of, 

416 
bruyere,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
budget,  English  origin  of, 

86 
bufie,  gender  of,  231 
bulletin,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
Burgundy  dialect,  28,  iii. 
Burguy,  his  Grammaire 

de  la  Langue  dOil,  28 
Burguy  on    '  diphthong - 

aison,'  392,  3 


burlesque,  Italian  origin  of , 

30 
but,  see  boire 
buie,  Italian  origin  of,  30 

„     gender  of,  186,  266 
buetoy  266 

but,  pronunciation  of,  106 
butin,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
butyrum,  264 
buvanty  buviont,  eta,  see 

boire 


c  Latin  into  e  French,  39 

*      »»       »     <**    »»        39 

c  „  n  g  „  39 
e  „  „  §  „  39 
e  „  „  z  „  39 
c  French  from  e  Latin,  89 

c      »>        »>    9     »     $& 
c      „         „    t     „     39 
c,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 119 
c  before  a,  o,  u,  120 
c     „      s,  t,  y,  120 
c  with  cedilla,  120 
ca  et  la,  304,  422 
cabeatan,   English  origin 

of,  36 
cable,  b  in,  39 
cabriole,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
cabinet,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
cabine,  English  origin  of, 

36 
cable,  gender  of,  180,  260 
cabrer,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
cocao,  American  origin  of, 

85 
cachemirt,   from  Proper 

name,  215 
cadavre,  gender  of,   184, 

264 
cadaver,  264 
cadence,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
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cadet,   how  accented   in 

English,  57 
cadre,  gender  of,  184,  264 
caduc,  fern,  of,  147 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  5 
Caesura,  523 

caf6,  Oriental  origin  of.  83 
cage,  -ge  in,  42 

„    gender  of,  177,  note, 
257 
caiman,  American  origin 

of,  35 
caillou,  plur.  of,  148 
cajole,  accent  in  English, 

57 
col,  plur.  of,  214 
calendre,  264,  note 
caleche,  Russian  origin  of, 

34 
caZepin,      from      Proper 

name,  215 
calibre,  gend.  of,  184,  264 
calice,  gender  of,  173, 253 
calicem,  253 
calicot,      from      Proper 

name,  215 
calme,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 
„     gender  of,  181, 261 
calville,  U  not  mouilld  in, 

135 
Calvin,  18 
calx,  251 
camarade,  Spanish  origin 

of,  31 
carnee,  Italian  origin  of,  30 

„      gender  of,  255 
cameo,  255 
camphre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
can,  rendered  by  pouvoir, 

326 
canard,  from  cane,  229 
cancre,  gender  of,  231 
canaille,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
canal,  accent  in  English, 

57 
candela,  -ela  in,  42 
cancUlabre,   gender  of, 

184,  264 
candelabrum,  264 
cane,  masc.  of,  155 


canem,  c  in,  39 

canepas,  Italian  origin  of. 

30 
cam/,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
cannabis,  cannabum,  264 
canon,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
canot,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
canted,  plural  of,  214 
cantatnee,  masc.  of,  155 
canticum,  267 
cantine,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
cantumem,  246 
cantique,  gend.  of,  187, 267 
cantor,  c  in,  39 
cap,  Provencal  orig.  of,  29 
„    pronunciation  of ,  1 1 0 
caput,  p  in,  39 
caparacon,  Spanish  origin 

of,  31 
Capet,  House  of,  12 
capillaire,  11  not  mouille 

in,  135 
capiUus,  p  in,  39 
capitolium,  260 
capittdum,  I  in,  39 
caporal,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
caprice,  Italian  orig.  of,  30 
„       gend.  of,  173,  253 
capulus,  p  in,  39 
car,  conjunction,  439 
„    a  in,  39 
„    c  in,  39 

caracal,  plural  of,  214 
caractere,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
caramel,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
caravane,  Oriental  origin 

of,  33 
carcan,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
carcasse,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
Cardinal   numbers,    192, 
277 
absence  of  ar- 
ticle with,  498 
cardoire,  gender  of,  264 


j> 


caress,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
caresser,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
cariin,  from  Proper  name, 

215 
carmen,  261 
carmin,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
carnassier,  Provencal  ori- 
gin of,  29 
camaval,    Italian    origin 
of,  30 
„  plural  of,  214 

carnem,  a  in,  39 

„      gender  of,  247 
carrosse,  gender  of,  185, 

265 
carrousel,   Italian    origin 

of,  30 
cartoni  Italian  orig.  of,  30 
cartoon,  carouse,  influence 

of  French  accent  in,  57 
caryophyUum,  260 
cascade,  Italian  origin  or, 

30 
cascade,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
casco,  267 

case,  Spanish  origin  of,  31 
Cases  in  Old  French,  209 
Case-endings    of    Latin, 

disappeared  in  French, 

144 
Case-endings  in  pronouns 

144 
casemate,    Italian    origin 

of,  30 
casque,  Italian  orig.  of,  30 

„     gender  of,  187,  267 
casse-noisettes,  plural  of, 

221 
casse-cou,  plural  of,  219 
casserole,    Italian    origin 

of,  30 
casse-tite,  gender  of,  271 
cassolette,  Spanish  origin 

of,  31 
castagnettes,  Spanish  ori- 
gin of,  31 
casteUum,  c  in,  39 
castigare,  syncope  in, 

40,2 
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casuisie,    Spanish    origin 

of,  31 
catalogue,  gend.  of,187,267 
catarrhe,  gend.  of,  535 
catichisme,  e  mute  in,  81 

„  gender  of,  181 

Catherine  de  Mddicus,  16 
cauda,  c  in,  39 
causa,  au  in,  39 

.,      c  in,  39 
Causal  con  j  unctions,  441, 

470 
ca  utere,  gender  of,  1 8  4, 26  4 
cauterium,  264 
cavalcade,  cavalcrie,  cava- 
lier, Italian  origin  of,  30 
cavalier,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
cavea,  -ea  in,  42 

„    gender  of,  257 
carerna,  -erna  in,  42 
eaverne,  -erne  in,  42 
-ce,  xnasc.  nouns  ending 

in,  173,  253 
ce,  adj.  dem.  pron.,  288 
„  substantival  or  adjec- 
tival, 305,  306 
,,  can  take  a  plural  verb, 

453 
„  corresponds  to  it,  500 
„  added    for   emphasis, 

500 
Cedilla,  use  of,  352,-358 
refer,   use    of    accent  in 

tonic  syllable,  392,  1 

c&tri,  Italian  origin  of,  30 

Celts,  their  civilization,  5 

Celtic,  last  refuge  of,  in 

Oaul,  6 

„     origin,  words  of,  25 
celui,  Biibst.  dem.  pron., 
289,  305 

„     uses  of,  500 
cent,  when  it  Ukefl  «,  192 
centfois,  423 
cent-gardes,  plural  of,  220 
centre,    gender    of,    184, 

264 
centrum,  264 
cependant,  439 
cera,  c  in,  39 
cereus,  -eus  in,  42 
,      gender  of,  267 


» 


>» 


it 


ceremonial,  plural  of,  214 

cerf,  fern,  form  of,  155,  o 

cerf -volant,  f  silent  in,  1 1 2 

certain,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

certainement,  425 

certes,  adverb,  425 
e  in,  67 

or  certe  allowed  in 
verse,  529 

cesse,  length  of  e,  79,  3,  3 

cesser,  takes  avoir  or  tire, 
371 
„      (dc)  462,  476 

cet,  288,  305 

cet,  cette,  etc.,  and  celui, 
celle,  etc.,  old  cases  of, 
304,  305 

cet,  cette,  etc.,  uses  of, 
etc.,  305 

ch  in  the  dialect  of  Pi- 
cardy,  28,  p.  32 
French  from  c  Latin. 

39 
French  from  i  conso- 
nant, Latin,  39 

„  in  a  syllable,  45 

„  sounded  as  in  model 
word  chou,  93 

„  in  chemin  compared 
with  ,;'  in  jeter,  94, 
104 

„  sounded  as  h,  104 

chacal,  plural  of,  214 

chacun,  subst.  indef .  pron. 
297 

chagrin,  accent  in  Eng- 
lish, 57 

chair,  ai  in,  39 

„     gend.  of  167,  247 

chair e,  gender  of,  265 

chdle,  gender  of,  180,  260 

chaloir,  414 

chambeUan,  Teutonic  ori- 
gin of,  26 

chandelier,  how  accented 
in  English,  57 

chandelle,  -elle  in,  42 

change,  gender  of,  177, 
257 

chanson,  genderof,166.24G 

chanteur,  fern,  of,  155 


chantre,  ch  in,  39 
chanvre,gen&.  of,  184, 264 
chapitre,  r  in,  39 

„       gender  of,  535 
chaque  and  chacun,  296, 

317 
charger  {de),  462,  476 
Charles  the  Bald,  9 
Charles  VIII.,  16 
Charles,  from  Carolus,  209 
charnie,  gender  of,  181, 

261 
chastise,  accent  in  Eng- 
lish, 57 
chasseur,  chassercsse,  202 
chat,  231 

chdtain,  no  feminine,  208 
chdteau,  ch  in,  39 
chdtier,    from    castigarc, 

40,2 
chats,      formerly      pro- 
nounced chd,  83,  note 
Chaucer,  his  influence  in 

destroying  the  English 

dialects,  28 
Chaucer,  e  mute  &t  the  time 

of,  81 
chaud,  426 
chauve-souris,  plural  off 

152 
chaux,  gender  of,  171, 251 
-che,  French  suffix,  42 

„  fern,  ad  j .  ending,  147 
Checks  (consonants),  128 
chef,  e  in,  67 

„   /in,  39 

„    length  of  e  in,  79 
chef-d'oeuvre,  f  silent  in, 
112 
„  pluralof,  152 

chenU,  I  silent  in,  135 
cheque,  English  origin  of, 
36 

„      gender  of,  535 
cher,  change  of  meaning 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

„     fem.  of,  1 47 
chercher  (A),  463,  477 
cherrai,  see  choir 
cheval,  chevaux,  compared, 

214 
cheval,  generic  name,  231 
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cheveu,  chevdure,  com- 
pared, 214 
„      v  in,  39 
cfoevre,  masc.  form  of, 

155 
chevrette,  masc.  of,  155 
chevreuU,  fern,  of,  155 
chez,  436 
chien,  chAn,  39 
„      -e»  in,  77 
„      4en  in,  80 
chiffre,  gender  of,  184, 264 
chinchilla,  I  not  mouille* 

in,  135   ' 
chiourme,  iou  in,  80 
Chiron,  sound  of  ch  in, 

140 
chovolat,  Spanish    origin 

of,  31 
choir,  360,  415 

takes  Hre  in  com- 
pound tenses,  371 
chose,  ch  in,  39 
„     o  in,  39 
„     o,  how  pronounced 

in,  72 
„     gender  of,  159,  239 
chou,* plural  of,  148 
choucroute,  Teutonic  ori- 
gin of,  26 
chou-fieur,  plural  of,  152 
chrttien,  -ien  in,  42 
Christ,  pronunciation  of, 

140 
Christian  names  take  no 

article,  498,  note 
ehristianus,  -anus  in,  42 
chu,  see  choir 
chut,  pronunciation  of  ,  1 06 
•ci,   with  demonstrative 

pronoun,  289,  307 
did  {U),  din,  140 
cidre,  gend.  of,  184,  264 
cid,  e  in,  39 

„  plural  of,  148,  214 
cterge,  c  in,  39 
„     -ge  in,  42 
„     gender  of,  177,  257 
dgcwe,  gender  of,  184, 264 
ci-gU,  412 

cigogne,  spelling  of,  86 
ci-tncZu*,agreementof ,  456 
ci-jtrint,  agreement  of,  456 


cilice,  gender  of,  535 
cimetiere,  gend.  of ,  1 8  4, 26  4 
cimeterre,  Oriental  origin 
of,  33 
„       gend.  of,  184, 264 
cingvlum,  c  in,  39 
cinq,  q   in,    when    pro- 
nounced, 118,  132 
cinquieme,  193 
cinquiemement,  423 
cintre,  gender  of,  535 
Circumflex  accent,  49,  56 
circle,  gender  of,  535 
circus,  267 
cire,  c  in,  39 

cirque,  gender  of,  187,  267 
citadeUe,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
civil,  -il  in,  42 
civilis,  -His  in,  42 
daie,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
dair,  used  as  adverb,  426 
dair-semi,  plural  of,  225 
claritatem,    syncope    in, 

40,2 
clartS,    from    claritatem, 

40,2 
Classical  writers,infl  uence 

of  upon  French,  17 
clausionem,  246 
claustrum,  264 
clausum,  au  in,  39 
da  vera  244 
clef,  f  silent  in,  112 

„   gender  of,  164,  244 
clerc,  c  silent  in,  120 
client,  en  in,  how   pro- 
nounced, 90,  note 
din  cFceil,  plural  of,  152 
cloaque,  length  of  o  in,  78 
chison,  gender  of,  166, 246 
clotbre,  gender  of,  184,  264 
clore,  360 
clos,  o  in,  39 
„  observations  on,373,B 
„  and  conclu,  378 
closant  and  conduant, Z7S 
Closed  and  open  syllables, 

46 
Closed  syllables,  length  of, 

78 
clown,  36 
club,  36 


Co-,  com-,   con-,    French 

prefix,  41 
cobalt,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
coche,  double  gend.  of,  230 
coclton,  generic  name,  231 
coctionem,  246 
codicem,  260 

codicille,  gender  of,  180, 
260 
„       I  not  moiiiUe*  in, 
135 
codiciUus,  260 
caelum,  c  in,  39 
coemeterium,  264 
coffre,  gender  of,  184, 264 
cognat,  gn  not  mouille  in, 

137 
cogner,    how    spelt    for- 
merly, 86 
cohortem,  247 
coi,  fern,  of,  147,  201 
coke,  masc,  36 
colibri,  American  origin 

of,  35 
coHn-maillard,  plural  of, 

228 
colis,  Italian  origin  of,  30 
coUmd,  Italian  origin  of,  30 
colorem,  247 
colosse,  gender  of,  535 
Collective  numbers,  194 
Collective  substantive, 

144 
Collective  substantive  as 

subject,  454 
Collective       substantive 

with  attributive  geni- 
tive, 454 
college,  I  in,  67 

length  of  i  in,  78 
gender  of,  177 
combattre,  com-  in,  41 
combien,  424 

„       position  of,  515 
comble,  b  in,  40 

„      gender  of,  260 
comiU,  length  of  om  in,  78 

„     gender  of,  242 
comme,  424,  441 
comme  si,  441 
commencer  (a)  (de),  464, 

478 


ti 
ti 
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comment,  424 

comment,  position  of,  516 

commerce,  gender  of,  178, 

253 
commcrcium,  258 
commodement,  from  com- 
mode, 426,  435 
Common  length  of  Towels, 

78 
Common      substantives, 

144 
communtment,  from  com- 

mun,  426,  435,  note 
compacte,  length  of  om  in, 

78 

compagne,  compagnon,  155 

Comparative  subordinate 

conjunctions,  441,  470 

Comparison  of  adjectives, 

191,  273 
Comparison  of   adverbs, 

427,  435 
complain  (se)  (a),  463, 477 
Complement  inOld  French 
regulated  the   person, 
299,  note,  453,  note 
complet,  83 

,t       fern,  of,  147 
Composite  subject,  452 
Composition  of  words,  41 
Compound    words,    two 

kinds  of,  41 
Compound  substantives, 

plural  of,  152,  218 
Compound  adjectives, 

plural  of,  225 
Compound  substantives, 

gender  of,  271 
Compound  sentence,  443 
compris,    agreement    of, 

450 
compte,  pronunciation  of, 
110 

gender  of,  186, 257, 
266 

compter  from  computare, 
40,2 
„        not  followed  by 
a    preposition, 
461,  475 
computare,    syncope    in, 
40,2 
He,  comic  see,  155 


n 


comU,  242 

concerto,  plural  of,  151 

Concessive     subordinate 

conjunctions,  441,  470, 

484 
concetti,  plural  noun  used 

as  singular,  151,  note 
concevoir,  400 
conctle,  gender  of,  180, 260 
concilium,  260 
conclure  and  clore,  378 
condu,  observations   on, 
373,  b 

„      and  clot,  378 
concilia nt  and  closant,  378 
concois,  see  concevoir 
concombre,  h  in,  40 

„         gender  of,  184, 
264 
Concrete  substantive,  144 
concrtt,  fern,  of,  147  * 
condamner  (se)  (A),  463, 

477 
condition,  length  of  on  in, 

78,9 
Conditional  present,  how 

formed,  368 
Conditional  conjunctions, 

441,  470 
Conditional  mood,  use  of, 

466,  494,  o 
Conditional  sentences, 

470,  483 
condor,  American  origin 

of,  35 
conduire,  model  of  conju- 
gation, in  -re,  325,  347, 

380 
cone,  gender  of,  182,  262 
confines,  no  singular,  227 
confit  and  suffi  compared, 

873,  B 
conformiment,  from  con- 
forme,  426,  435,  5 
confortable  (French)  and 

comfortable  (English), 

accent    in    compared, 

52,6 
confvsement  from  confus, 

426,  435 
congre,  gender  of,  231 
Conjugations,      observa- 
tions on,  324,  864 


Conjugations  in  French 
and  Latin  compared, 
366 

Conjunctionfl,co-ordinate, 
440 

Conjunctions,  subordi- 
nate, 441 

Conjunctions,  mood  after, 
441 

Conjunctive  personal 
pronouns,  280,  298 

Conjunctive  personal 
pronouns,  position  of 
in  respect  to  verb, 
513,  a 

Conjunctive  personal 
pronouns,  position  in 
respect  to  each  other, 
513,  B 

conjurer  (de),  462,  476 

connattre,  paraUre,pattre, 
compared,  877 

connattre,  ai  in,  392,  3 

connUablc,    compound 
word,  41 

Consecutiveconjunctions, 
441,  470 

conseillcr  (de),  462,  476 

consentir  (a)  463,  477 

consister  (a),  463,  477 

Consonants,  permutation 
of,  39 

Consonants,  how  named, 
43 

Consonant  sounds,  91 

Consonant  sounds,  sym- 
bols to  represent,  92, 
101—139 

Consonant  Bounds,  sym- 
bols grouped  according 
to  sound,  93 

Consonants,  scheme  of, 
95 

Consonants,  general  rules 
on,  96 

Consonants,  double,  133 

conspirer  (a),  463,  477 

constant,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

constamment,   from    con* 

slant,  426 
construire,  380 
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consumer  (te)  (d),  463, 477 
conte,  gend.  of,  186,  266 
continuer    (a)  (de),  464, 

478 
Continuous  consonants, 

94 
contraindre  (a)  (de),  464, 

478 
contraste,  gender  of,  186 

266 
contredire,  406 
contre,  436 
contrebande,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
contrefacon,    gender    of, 

166,  246 
contribuer  (a),  463,  477 
control,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
conus,  262 
convenir,    uses    Hre    or 

avoir,  371 
convenir  (de),  462,  476 
convoy er,  391 
Co-ordinate  sentences, 

443 
codperire,  41 
copkinus,  264 
009,  fern,  form  of,  155 
coraU,  plural  of,  148 
corbeau,  b  in,  39 
Corneille,    influence    of, 

upon  French,  20 
comiche,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
cornu,  -ti  in,  42 
corpus,  260 
corpuscule,  gender  of,  180, 

260 
corpusculum,  260 
costume,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
etiU,  circumflex  accent  in, 

49 
ctoe  a  cdte,  426 
c6U,  length  of  0  in,  78, 10 
„    masc.  gender,  162 
eoton,  Oriental  origin  of, 

33 
coud  (il),  see  coudre 
coude,  d  in,  39 

„     gender  of,  174,  254 
coudre,  355,  886 


Council  of  fours,  13,  note 
Countries,  gender  of,  272 
coup-de-pted,   plural   of, 

152 
coupe,  ou  in,  39 
couperose,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
couple,  double  gender  of, 

159,  239 
coupole,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
cour,  gender  of,  167,  247, 
courage,  gender  of,  177 
courber,  b  in,  39 
courir,  356,  389 
courrai,  see  courir 
courre,  389 

cousant,  cousis,  see  coudre 
couverde,  gender  of,  180, 

260 
coxa,  x  in,  39 
*cr  in  a  syllable,  45 
crabe,  gender  of,  231 
craindre  (de),  462,  476 
crdne,  gender  of,  182,  262 
crane,  only  used  in  the 

feminine,  208 
crassus,  c  in,  39 
cravat,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
cravate,  double  gender  of, 
230 
„     fromPropername, 
215 
credo,  plural  of,  151 
crime,  em  in,  77 

„     gender  of,  181 
cripe,  double  gender  of, 
159,  237 

„     S  in,  39 
crepusculum,  260 
Orisus,  s  sounded  in,  140 
creuser,  length  of  eu  in, 

78,11 
crevc-cceur,  plural  of,  219 
crible,  gender  of,  180,  260 

„     I  in,  39 
cribrum,  39,  260 
crime,  gender  of,  181, 261 
crimen,  261 
crisjous,  i  in,  89 
critique,  double  gender  of, 

230 


croc,  c  Bilent  in,  120 
crocodile,  231 
croire,  855 

„     oi  in,  392,  3 
„     not  followed  by  a 
preposition,  461, 
475 
„     subjunctive  after, 
468 
crois  and  crots,  377 
croUre,  377 

„     takes  Ure  or  avoir, 
371 
croix,  gender  of,  171, 251 
cru  and  crU,  377 
crudelis,  e  in,  39 

„       -elis  in,  42 
cruel,  e  in,  39 
„    -el  in,  42 
„    change  of  meaning 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
erne,  see  croire 
crusade,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
crux,  crucem,  251 
cube,  gender  of,  172,  252 
cubitus,  89,  254 
cucumerem,  264 
cueitle,  absence  of  s  in, 

369 
cueiUir,  pronunciation  of 
ue  in,  82,  356, 
391 
cuiller,  pronunciation  of , 
114 
„      gender    of,   167, 
247 
cuirasse,  Italian  origin  of, 

80 
cuire,  380 
cuisse,  ss  in,  39 
cuisson,  gender  of,  166, 

246 
oilmen,  260 

cuUe,  gender  of,  186,  266 
cultus,  266 

cum+battuere,  cum-  in,  41 
cumulus,  40 
cupa,  u  in,  39 
currire,  389 
curvare,  v  in,  39 
cuve,  length  of  u  in,  78, 15 


424 
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cuvette,  length  of  t*  in, 

78 
cygne,  gender  of,  231 
cylindre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
cylindrus,  264 
czar,  Russian  origin  of,  34 


d  French  from  t  Latin, 
39 

d  added  between  Ir,  nr, 
40,  386 

d  compared  with  t,  94 

d,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 107 

etabord  que,  441 

£  accord,  426 

daigner,  not  followed  by 
a  preposition,  461,  476 

daim}  fern,  of,  155 

daine,  masc.  of,  155 

dalhia,  from  proper  name, 
215 

dandy,  English  origin  of, 
36 

dans,  length  of  an  in,  78 
„     436 

dard,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

date,  formerly  of  double 
gender,  234,  note 

Dates,  mil  in,  192 

Dative  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, order  in  sen- 
tence, 513 

cCautant  que,  441 

davantage,  424,  426 

David,  d  final  sounded  in, 
140 

Days  of  the  week,  gender 
of,  158,  272 

de-,  di-,  French  prefix,  41 

de-,  Latin  prefix,  41 

de,  masc.  nouns  ending  in, 
174,  254 

debdele,  (la)  from  d&dcler, 
260,  note 


debet,  plural  of,  151 
debUeur  from  debitorem, 

202 
de  bonne  heure,  421 
deca  et  ddd,  422 
dicamper,  takes   itore  or 

avoir,  371 
diceler,  use  of  accent  in 

tonic  syllable,  892, 1 
dic&der,  takes  Hrt,  871 
dichauuer,  di  in,  41 
dichoir,  di  in,  41 

„        360,  415 

„       takes  tort  or  avoir, 

371 
decombrts,    no    singular, 

227 

„         gender  of,  264 
de  cdti,  426 
de  crainte  que,  441 

„       „      subjunctive 

after,  470 
dicrottoir,  gender  of,  264 
dicrottoire,    gender    of, 

264 
dedaigner  (de),  462,  476 
didale,  gender  of,  180 
dedans,  422 
diduirt,  880 
diesse,  masc.  of,  155,  p 
difaiUir,  402 
Defective  verbs,  410 
difenderesse,  155 
dlfendeur,  155 
difendre  (de),  462,  476, 
Definite  articles,  146 

„  „        uses  of, 

146 
deficit,  plural  of,  151 
digenerer,  takes   itre   or 

avoir,  371 
Degrees  of  comparison, 

145,  191,  427 
dehors,  422 
deja,  421,  431 

de  la  sorte,  la  in,  198 

dela,  422 

de  V,  used  instead  of  du, 

146,  197 

dUice,  double  gender  of, 

235 
dUire,  gender  of,  184, 264 
delirium,  264 


dduge,  e  in,  89 

demain,  421,  428 

„       position  of,  515 

demander  (A)  (cfe),  464, 
478 

demandereue,  155 

demandeur,  156 

de  maniere  que,  441 

„  „     subjunc- 

tive after,  470 

dtmangeaieon,  gender  of, 
246 

de  meiUeztre  heure,  421 

demi,  agreement  of,  226, 
466 

de  mime  que,  441 

demeurer,  with  Hrt  or 
avoir,  371 

Demonstrative  pronouns, 
287 

dent,  gender  of,  169,  249 
„     length  of  en  in,  78 

Dentals,  94 

„     permutation  of,  39 

dentem,  249 

de  par  le  rot,  209,  note 

dependant,  frequent  agree- 
ment of,  449,  note 

dipens,  no  singular,  227 

de  peur  que,  441 

„      „     subjunctive 
after,  470 

depo%  length  of  6  in,  78 

depuis,  421,  436 

depuis  que,  441 

Derivation,  42 

dernier,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

dernierement,  421 

derriert,  422,  436 

derviehe,  Oriental  origin 
of,  33 

dee,  die,  and  die,  com- 
pared, 56,  vii. 

dee,  $  final  in,  88,  96, 
note 

dee,  436, 

disastre,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

descendant,  frequent 
agreement  of,  449, 
note 
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deseendre,  takes  tire   or 
avoir,  371 

disesperer  (de)  462,  476 

deahonneur,    gender    of, 
247 

denrer  (de)  462,  476 
„      need  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  i>reposition, 
476,  note 

des  lor s,  421,  432 

Desportes,  18 

dbs  que,  441 

disordre,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

dtsormads,  421,  432 

de  sorte  que,  subjunctive 
after,  441,  470 

dessous,  422 

dessits,  422 

Determinative  adjectives, 
145 

d&erminer  (a),  463,  477 

dUruire,  380 

de  unde,  39,  292,  note 

deux  from  duos,  201 

deuxfois,  423 

deuxteme  and  second,  193 

deuxiemement,  423 

cferant,  422,  436 

„      and  avant,  433 

deiwr,  model  verb  of  con- 
jugation in  oir,  348 
not  a  regular  verb, 

864,  note 
rendered  by  ought, 
should,  etc.,  326 
„     not  followed  by  a 
preposition,  461, 
475 

devora/re,  de  in,  41 

devorer,  de  in,  41 

dtvouer,  on  in,  89 

dhooyer,  391 

di~,  de°~,  des-,  French  pre- 
fixes, 41 

diabU,  -le  in,  42 

diabolus,  ~olu8  in,  42 

diaeonum,  n  in,  89 

diacre,  r  in,  89 

Diaeresis  in  digue",  206 

diagnosis,  gn  not  mouille* 
in,  137 

didecte  gender  of,  535 


a 


n 


Dialects  in  France,  12,  28 
dialogue,  gender  of,  187, 

267 
Dialogue  in  verse,  528 
diametre,  gender  of,  264 
did,  422 

die,  formerly  present  sub- 
junctive of  dire,  373 
dieu,  fern,  of,  155 
Dieu  grdce,  209 
Dieu  merci,  209 
different,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
difftrer  (de),  462,  476 
digne,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
dUemme,  em  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 77 
dilettanti,    plural     noun 

used  as  singular,  151 
diluvium,  i  in,  39 
Diminutives  in  -le,  260 
dinde,  from  proper  name, 
215 
„      masc.  of,  155,  229 
dindon,  fern,  of,  155 
diocese,gender  of,  185, 265 
diorama,  plural  of,  151 
Diphthongs,  58,  80 

„  not  common 

in  Norman  dialect,  p.  22 
Diphthongaison,  392,  3 
dire,  406 

dire  {de),  462,  476 
Direct    object,    what   is 

meant  by,  449 
dis~,  Latin  prefix,  41 
disant,  see  dire 
discours  ennuyeux,  s  silent 

in,  129 
discret,  fern,  of,  147 
Disjunctive  personal  pro- 
nouns, 280,  283 
disparditre,  takes  Ure  or 

avoir,  871 
dispenser  {de),  462,  476 
dispos,  no  feminine,  208 
disposer  (se)  (d),  463,  477 
disque,  gender  of,  535 
dissolu,  dissalue,  418 
dissoudre,  like    risoudre, 
355,  note,  418 


dissous,  dissoute,  147,  418 
distiller,  U  not  moiiiUe*  in, 

135 
distraire,  383 
dites,  see  dire 
diurnalis,  -alia  in,  42 
diurnus,  -urnus  in,  42 
divers,  change  of  meaning 

according  to  position, 

514 
Division   of    words  into 

syllables,  45 
Division  of  syllables,  im- 
portance of   rules    in 

the  use  of  accents,  83 
divorce,  gender  of,   173, 

253 
divortium,  253 
dix,  pronunciation  of  x  in, 

122,  132 
dock,  36 

Dog-  Latin,  meaning  of,  2  4 
dog-cart,  36 
dogme,  gender  of,  261 
dotgt,  pronunciation    of, 

102 
dots,  see  devoir 
domaine,  gender  of,  182, 

262 
domicile,  gender  of,  180, 

260 
domicilium,  260 
dominium,  262 
dompter,  pronunciation  of, 

110 
done,  d  in,  39 
donner  (a),  463,  477 
donnes-en,  used  instead  of 

donne-en,  99,  851 
dont,  t  in,  39 

„    from  de  and  unde, 
292,  note 

„    never  interrogative, 
294,  note 

„    adverb  of  place,  51 1 

„    used  instead  of  du- 
quel,  511 
dorade,  Provencal  origin 

of,  29 
dorinavant,  421,  432 
dormir,  see  sentir 
dormitorium,-orium  in,  42 
dortoir,  -oir  in,  42 


42ti 


INDEX. 


dortoir,  gender  of,  264 
Dots  used  to  point  out 

accented  syllable,   89, 

note 
dotare,  syncope  in,  40,  2 
dotem,  249 

dot,  pronunciation  of,  106 
„  gender  of,  169,  249 
„  used  maac.  by  Mo- 
Here,  249 
fou,  422 
douane,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
double,  b  in,  39 
Double  gender,  substan- 
tives with,  159,  233 
douche,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
doner,  from  dotare,  40, 
doutt,  gender  of,  186, 266 

„     fern,  till  1 6th  cent., 
266,  note 
doux,  fern,  of,  147,  201 
dr  in  a  syllable,  45 
drachme,  pronunciation 

of,  104 
drainer,  English  origin  of, 

36 
drame,  gender  of,  181, 261 
drawback,  English  origin 

of,  36 
driUe,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
drdle,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
dromadaire,  gender  of,  231 
dru,  Celtic  origin  of  25 
Druids,  5 

druide,  druidetse,  155 
du,  length  of  u  in,  78 
du,  length  of  u  in,  78 
du,  dela,  deV,  des,  199 
du,  see  devoir 
due,  c  in,  96 

„    fern,  of,  155 
ducat,  Italian  origin  of,  30 
ducatut,  -atut  in,  42 
duchi,  i  in,  42 
Duchesne,  8  silent  in,  140 
ducheue,  maac.  of,  155 
duegne,  Spanish  orig.  of,  81 
JDugueeclin,  «    silent  in, 

140 


duirt  380 

Du    Menl    quoted,    26, 

note 
duo,  plural  of,  151 
dupe,  239 

duplicata,  plural  of,  151 
durant,  436 
dui,  we  devoir 


e  French  from  e  Latin,  39 
c  Latin  into  a  French,  89 

e    „        »    * ,      »       "* 
e    „        „    ex      „       39 

e    „        »»    *,      »»       ^ 
t    „        „    ox      „       39 

e-,  es-,  French  prefix,  41 

-i,  -ie,  French  Buffix,  42 

t,  sounded  as  in  model 
vror&je,  60,  61 

e,  sounded  as  in  model 
word  tht,  60 

c  mute,  how  far  glided 
over,  65,  81 

e  mute  in  faites-le,  etc.,  65 

e  mute,  in  le  out,  le  onze, 
le  un,  65 

e  mute,  origin  of,  in  French, 
81,  3 

e  mute,  origin  of,  in  Eng- 
lish, 81,  3 

e  mute,  origin  of,  in  Ger- 
man, 81,  2 

c  mute,  rarely  preserved 
before  other  vowels,  98 

e  mute  in  verse,  526,  532 

e  mute,  formerly  sounded, 
532 

e  mute  in  aie,  vie,  etc., 
how  counted  in  verse, 
526,  B 

e  mute  in  modern  songs, 
532,  note 

e  mute,  rule  of,  in  Gender, 
156,  232 

e  mute,  masc.  nouns  end- 
ing in,  172—190  and 
252—270 

e  unaccented,  but  not 
mute,  83 


i  and  e  in  thUtre,  repHons, 

Utu,iht,  theme, t&e,  col- 
lege, length  of,  78,  2 
I,  t,  i,  and  ai,  at,  ei,  com- 
pared, 79 
•4,  feminine  nouns  ending 

in,  162,  242 
e\  value  of  symbol,  69 
•te,  masc.  nouns  ending  in, 

175,  255 
e  after  g  in  mangeant,  etc., 

352 
e  strengthened  into  ie  and 

oi,  392,  3 
-ea,  Latin  suffix,  42 
tan,  gender  of,  170,  250 
ebriui,  e  in,  89 
icarteler,  use  of  accent  in 

tonic  syllable,  392, 1 
ccce-komo,  plural  of,  151 
Ecclesiastical     foreign 

words,  plural  of,  151 
-ecem,  Latin  suffix,  42 
exchange,  gender  of,  177 
tchapper,   takes   Hrt    or 

avoir,  371 
tchauffaUon,   gender  of, 

246 
tehees,  c  silent  in,  120 
tcho,  o  in,  72 

„    length  of  o  in,  78, 10 
tchoir,  360,  415 
IcAouer,  takes  Hre  or  avoir, 

371 
ichu,  see  tchoir 
iclore,  360,  371 
economy    and    iconomie, 

accent   in,    compared, 

52,6 
tcrire,  355,  881, 
icritowe,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
tcueil,  eu  in,  82 
tcuelle,  ue  in,  80 
•eculus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
tcumovre,  gender  of,  264 
idifice,  gender  of,  173, 253 
tducation  and  education, 

accent   in,    compared, 

52,6 
efficient,  en  in,  90,  note 
tfforcer  («')  (d)  (cfc),  464, 

478 


INDEX. 
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igalement,  424 

-6ge,  gender  of  nounB  in, 

177,  257 
ei  French  from  e  Latin,  39 

ei,  in  closed  tonic  syllable, 

68 
ei,    value  of   symbol  in 

pronunciation,  68 
-eU,  French  suffix,  42 
•eil  masc.  adjectival  end- 
ing, 147 
-ein,  -in,  French  suffixes, 

42 
ein,  value  of  symbol  in 

pronunciation,  77 
-eindre,  verbs  in,  382 
-el,  -al,  -eau,  French  suf- 
fixes, 42 
-da,  Latin  suffix,  42 
eVphant,  gender  of,  231 
-eZer,    -eter,   verbs    in, 

853,  392,  1 
dive,  155 

•die,  Latin  Buffix,  42 
Elision  of  a,  i,  e  mute,  98 
Elizabeth,  th  sounded  as  t 

in,  140 
-die,  French  suffix,  42 
die,  conjunctive  personal 
pronoun,  281,  298 
„   disjunctive  personal 
pronoun,  283,  298 
Ellis  on  quantity,  78 
„    palffiotypic  alphabet 
of,  78 
•eUus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
doge,  gender  of,  177 
iloigner,  pronun.  of,  86 
dysie,  gender  of,  535 
em-,  en-,  employed  as  pre- 
fixes, how  sounded,  88 
em,  en,  how  sounded  in 
words  imperfectly  na- 
turalized, 89 
•hne,  Smc,  181 
imatt,  plural  of,  148 
embarcadere,  Spanish  ori- 
gin of,  31 
embargo,  Span.  orig.  of,  31 

„        plural  of,  151 
embdlir,    takes    itre    or 
avoir,  371 


embler,  b  in,  39 
emmatUotter,     how    pro- 
nounced, 88 
smmener,     how     pro- 
nounced, 88 
empicker  («')  (de),  462,476 
empereur,  fern,  of,  155 
empire,  gender  of,  184, 264 
empirer,    takes    Hrt    or 

avoir,  371 
empldtre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
emplastrum,  264 
emplir,  em  in,  41 
employe",  fern,  use  of,  230 
employer  (d),  463,  477 
emporter,  em  in,  41 
empresser  (*')   (d)   (de), 

464,  478 
en-,  em-,  French  prefix,  41 
en,  em,  howpronounced,77 
en,  length  of,  78 
en  =  a  and  in,  88,  90 
en    and    em,    how    pro- 
nounced when  prefixes, 
88 
-en,  silent  in  3rd  person 

plural  of  verbs,  77 
en,   pronoun,   used  as  a 

genitive,  282 
„  sometimes  treated  as 

direct  object,  307 
„   used  with  reference  to 
persons  and  things, 
508 
„  position  of,  520 
„  adverb,  422 
„  preposition,  436 
-ena,  Latin  suffix,  42 
en  arriere,  422 
en  attendant  que,  441 

„  subjunctive 

after,  470 
en  avant,  422,  442 
en  bos,  422 
en  cos  que,  441 
„     „    subjunctive  al- 
ter, 470 
enchanteur,  enchanteresse, 

202 
encore,  421,  426,  432 

spelling  in  poetry, 
529 


a 


encore  que,  441 
„      „    subjunctive  af* 
ter,  470 

encourager  (a),  463,  477 

en  deca  de,  437 

en  dedans,  422 

en  dehors,  422 

en  dipit  de,  437 

en  dessous,  422 

en  dessus,  422 

en  face,  422,  426 

en  faveur  de,  437,  438 

enfer,  pronunciation    of, 
114 

enfin,  421 

enfler,  en*  in,  41 

engager  (d),  463,  477 

English  of  French  tenses, 
332 

English  origin,  words  of, 
36 

enhardir,  en  in,  88 

„        (,')  (d),  463,  477 

enharnacher,  en  in,  88 

en  haut,  422 

-en,  -ien,  French  suffix,  42 

Enjambement,  524  B 

entrrer,  en-  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 88 

ennemi,  en-  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 90 

enorgueiUir,  en-   in,  how 
pronounced,  88 

en  mime  temps,  421 

tnormement,  from  inorme, 
426,  435 

en  presence  de,  437 

en  retard,  426 

enseigne,  double    gender 
of,  230 

enseigner  (d),  463,  477 

ensuite,  421,  426 

ensuivre  (a'),  387 

~ent,  French  suffix,  42 

-entem,  Latin  suffix,  42 

entendre,  not  followed  by 
a  preposition,  461,  475 

entre,  436 

„    length  of  en  in,  78 

entre-,  French  prefix,  4$. 

entrer  takes  Hre  in  com- 
pound tenses,  371 

entretenir,  entre-  in,  41 


428 
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entrevovr,  entrt-  in,  41 

entreprendre  (de),  462, 476 

Enumerations,  absence  of 
article  in,  496,  2 

•enus,  Latin  suffix,  42 

en  vain,  426 

en  veriU,  426 

enverrai,  soe  envoy  er 
„      and  enroyer  com- 
pared, 392,  3 

fntvn,  436 

environ,  424,  426,  436 

environ*,  no  singular,  227 

enroyer,  356,  891 
„       en-  in,  41 
„       not  followed  by 
a    preposition, 
461,  475 

ipais,  fern,  of,  147 

Epenthesis,  40 

Ephraim,  pronunciation 
of,  89 

epkod,  pronunc.  of,  107 

Epicoena  of  Latin  Gram- 
mare,  equivalents  in 
French,  231,  note 

epier,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

epine,  gender  of,  158  (2) 

episode,  gender  of,  535 

epistola,  I  in,  89 

ipitre,  r  in,  39 

Epithesis,  40 

ipousseUe,  392  (2) 

epousseterai,  392  (2) 

iquateur,  u  in,  76 
„      va  in,  80 

iquinoxe,  gender  of,  535 

Equitation,  qu  in,  84 

iquilibrt,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

•er  final,  r  usually  silent 
in,  114 

-er,  conjugation  in,  cor- 
responds to  Latin  in 
-ore,  366 

-er,  conjugation  in,  340 

-er,  number  of  verbs  in, 
825 

-er,  -ier,  French  suffix,  42 

-er,  masc.  adjectival  end- 
-,147 
Latin  suffix,  42 


•erne,  French  suffix,  42 
erraticus,  e  in,  41 
erratique,  e  in,  41 
errata,  plural  of,  151 
'is,  in  bachelier  es  lettres, 

maUre  es  arti,  197 
c$  (Jtu),  influence  of  $  on 

pronunciation,  96,  note 
escalade,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
escapade,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
escape,  accent  in  English, 

67 
escarmouckc,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
esclandre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
escorte,  Italian  origin  of,  30 
escrime,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
espadon,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
espace,  double  gender  of, 

159,  234 
espalier,  Italian  origin  of, 

80 
esperer,  initial  e  in,  40,  4 

„      mood  after,  468 
espion,  Italian  origin  of,  30 
esplanade,  Italian  origin 

of,  80 
esprit,  initial  e  in,  40,  4 
esquisse,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
essaim,  ss  in,  39,  42 
essayer  (a)  (de),  464,  478 
-esse,  ending  peculiar  to 

substantives,  229 
est  (east),  pronunciation 

of,  106 
estafette,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
est-ce  que,  when  used,  513 
-este  {He),  French  suffix,  42 
ester,  411 

„    initial  e  in,  40,  4 
Esther,  r  sounded  in,  140 
esteem  and  estime,  accent 

in  compared,  52,  57 
estime,  gender  of,  181, 261 
Estienne,  18 
estomac,  c  silent  in,  120 


estrade,  Italian  origin  of, 

80 
estropier,  Italian  origin  of, 

80 
•estus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
essuie-mains,  plural  of,  220 
et,  439 

-et,  maac.  adjectival  end- 
ing, 147 
itable,  formerly  of  double 
gender,  234,  note 

„     initial  4  in,  40,  4 
Hais,  see  Hre 
ital,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
Halon,  fern,  form  of,  155 
Hat-major ,  plural  of,  152 
Hi,  itant,  derivation  of, 

409 
Heindre,  882 
Hes,  Bee  Hre 
Ethic  dative,  507 
Hions,  ti  in,  106,  note 
etiquette,  392,  2 
Hiqueter,  use  of  accent  in 

tonic  syllable,  392,  1 
Hoffe,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
Honner  («')  (de),  462,  476 
Hudier  (sf)  (a),  463,  477 
Hyde,  formerly  of  double 

gender,  234,  note 
Hre,  accent  in,  56,  iv. 
„    conjugation  of,   339, 

359,  409 
„    use  of,  with  intransi- 
tive verbs,  383,  371 
used  with    reflexive 
verbs,  834,  372 
„   a,  form  for  the  im- 
perfect tenses,  327 
Hre,  gender  of,  158 
en,  Frenchfromo  Latin,  39 
eu,  as  in  keyword  yen,  66 
eu  =  u,  66,  82 
eu  followed  by  a  sibilant, 

how  sounded,  82 
eu  in  avoir,  how  sounded, 

82 
eu  —  c  mute,  82 
eu  in  jeu,  peu  a  pen,  creu- 

ser,  precieuse,  length  of. 

78,11  ' 


n 
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eu  and  e&,  length  of,  com- 
pared, 79 
eu  and  «n,  um,  Bounds  of, 

compared,  87 
-eu,     sing,     substantival 

ending,  148 
eu,  see  avoir 
eu,  in  meurs,  peux,  etc., 

392,  3 
-eui  in  feuiUe,  80 
-eur,  adjectives  in,  1 47,202 
French  suffix,  42 
nouns  in,  167,  247 
europ6en,     pronunciation 

of,  90 
-ens,  -ins,  Latin  suffix,  42 
eusse,  see  avoir 
-eax,  French  suffix,  42 
evangeiium,  260 
ivangils,  gender  of,  180, 

260 
ivinement,  secondary  tonic 

accent  in,  79,  note 
evidemment,  from  ivident, 

426,  435 
iviter  (de),  462,  476 
ex-,  Latin  prefix,  41 
exacte,  length  of  a  in,  78 
examen,  ex-  in,  41 

-amen  in,  42 
pronunciation  of, 
89 
excepti,  436,  438 

,,      agreement  of,  456 
excuser  (*')  (de),  462,  476 
exiat,  plural  of,  151 
exicuteur,  202 
exhorter  (a),  463,  477 
exempt,    exemption,    pro- 
nunciation of,  110 
exercice,  gender  of,  253 
exire,  39,  419 
existant,  frequent  agree- 
ment of,  449,  note 
expidient,    pronunciation 

of  en  in,  90,  note 
exemplum,  234 
exorde,  gender  of,  535 
expirer,    meaning    with 
tire  and  with  avoir,  371 
Explosive  consonants,  128 
erpotcr  («')  (d),  463,  477 
exprh,  adverb,  424,  426 


n 
it 


exprh,  fern,  of,  147 
cxpresstment,  from  exprh, 

426,  435 
exterieur,  fern,  of,  147, 275 
ex-voto,  plural  of,  151 
B+Hiiel,  pronunciation  of 

eh  in,  140 


/French  from  Latin  t?,39 

/      »        „  „    i>,39 

/,  value  of    symbol  in 
pronunciation,  112 

/and  v,  sounds  of,  com- 
pared, 91 

-/,  masc.  adjectives  end- 
ing in,  147 

-/,  fern,  nouns  ending  in, 
164,  244 

/aba,  b  in,  39 

fable,  ~le  in,  42 
„      e  mute  in,  81 

fabula,  -via  in,  42 

facade,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 

fdche,  length  of  &  in,  78 

fdehez,  length  of  a  in,  78 

fdche r,  Provencal  origin 
of,  29 

fagon,  gender    of,    166, 
246 

facsimile,  plural  of,  151 

faction,  doublet  off  agon, 
gender  of,  246,  note 

f actionem,  246 

factotum,  pronunciation 
of,  89 
„         plural  of,  151 

factura,  -urc  in,  42 

fai-  and/0-  in  J 'aire  com- 
pared, 405 

faiblc,  -le,  in,  42 

faience,     from     proper 
name,  215 

faille,  sec  falloir 

faillir  and  falloir,  402 

/aim,  length  of  im  in,  78 
,,     gender  of,  165, 245 

faineant,     compound 
word,  41 


» 


» 


faire,  359,  405 

ai  in,  392,  3 
not  followed  by  a 
preposition,    461, 
475 
faisant,  see  faire 
fait  and  st(ffi  compared, 

373,  b 
faites-le,  e  mute  in,  81 
fatte,  gender  of,  186, 266 
faites,  Bee  faire 
faix,  260 

falaise,  Teut.origin  of,  26 
fallant,  occurs  once  in 

Moliere,  358,  note 
falloir,  358,  402 

„     rendered  by  m  ust, 
shall,  326 
strong  and  weak 
forms  in,  392,  3 
not  followed  by  a 
preposition,  461. 
475 
Fallot,    quoted    on  the 
dialects  of  France,  28 
famem,  215 
familiaris,  -aria  in,  42 
familicr,  -er  in,  42  i 
fantatsin,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
faon,  pronunciation  of, 

77 
farouche,  a  in,  39 

„         on  in,  39 
fasciculus,  260 
fascis,  260 

fashionable,  English  ori- 
gin of,  36 
fasicule,  gender  of,  260 
fasse,  Bee  faire 
faste,  gender  of,  186, 266 
fast  iff  ittm,  266 
fattus,  266 
fat,  no  feminine,  208 

, ,  pronunciation  of,  106 
fatal,  plural  of,  214,  note 
fatigue,    English,     and 
fatigue,  French,  com- 
pared, 52,  6,  67 
fatigue,  length  of  a  in,  78 
scfatiguer  (a),  463,  477 
fauchaison,  246 
faudra,  Bee  falloir 
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faussct,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
fauty  seefalUir 
/ante  de,  437 
fauteuil,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
faux,  adjective,  fcm.  of, 
147 
„     change  of  meaning 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
faux,  adverb,  426 
faux,  substantive,  double 

gender  of,  159,  238 
facori,  fem.  of,  147 
-fe,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  176,256 
fial,  -a I  in,  42 
feindre  [de\,  462,  476 

„        ei  in,  39 
feliciter  (de),  462,  476 
femwie,  m  in,  39 

pronunciation  of, 
90 

masc.    form   of, 
155 
femina,  n  in,  39 
Feminine  of  adjectives, 

how  formed,  147 
Feminine  suffixes   in 

nouns,  155 
fenicvlvm,  -ulum  in,  42 
fenil,  I  not  mouille  in, 

135 
fenouil,  -onil  in,  42 
feral,  see  /aire, 

„     and  faisons  com- 
pared, 392,  3 
firir,  411 A 
ferocem,  e  in,  39 
„        o  in,  39 
festival,  plural  of,  214 
feston,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
fite-Dieu,  209 
feu  (adjective),  plural  of, 
148,  note 
„    agreement  of,  456 
feuille,  eui  in,  80 
feutre,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 
„       genderof,184,2«4 
five,  v  in,  39 


fiancailles,  no  singular, 
227 

fiacre j  gender  of,  184, 264 
„      ia  in,  80 

fibrille,  11  not  mouille, 
135 

fi^atum,SS,  note,  259  note 

fidelity  -clis,  in  42 

fidetn,  i  in,  39 

firf  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

fier}  sound  of  r  in,  114 
„    change  of  meaning, 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

fibre,  ie  in,  80 

fifre,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 
„    gender  of,  184,  264 

fig  tie ,  m  silent  in,  76 

filial,  plural  of,  214 

fille,  masc.  of,  155 

filou,   Italian  origin  of, 
30 

fils,    pronunciation    of, 
108,  116,  135 
„    fem.  of,  155 
„    from  filing,  209 

filtre,  gender  of,  184, 264 

filtrum,  264 

fin,  length  of  in  in,  78 

fin,  double    gender    of, 
159,  238 

final,  plural  of,  214 

Final  subordinate  con- 
junctions, 441,  470 

finale,  plural  of,  151 

fingcrc,  i  in,  39 

finir,  model  of    conju- 
gation in  -ir,  325,  341 

fis,  seefaire 

flairer,  I  in,  39 

flamberge,     compound 
word,  41 

flamme,  am  in,  77 

flatter  (se)  (de),  462, 476 

flebilis,  -ilis  in,  42 

fleche,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

flegme,  gender  of,  261 

fleur,  eu  in,  39 

„      gender  of,  167, 247 

fleurir,  see  finir,  341 


fleute,  eu  in,  82,  y 

„      gender  of,  188, 

268 
floretn,  247 

„      o  in,  39 
fiorissant,  see  fleurir 
flottaUon,  gender  of,  246 
fluide,  gender  of,  168 
flute,  length  of  H  in,  78 
flutiut,  268 
foi,  oi  in,  39 

„    gender  of,  163,  243 
foie,  derivation  of,  38, 
note,  259,  note 

„    gender  of,  179,  259 
foire,  gender  of,  264 
/ow,/in,  39 

„    gender  of,  168,  248 
foison,  gender  of,  246 
fol  for  fou,  147 
folio,  plural  of,  151 
follicule,  gender  of,  260 
fond,  -and  in,  42 
fond,  fond*,  compared, 

209 
font  (iU),  seefaire 
fonts,  no  singular,  227 
format,  Provencal  origin 

of,  29 
forcer  (a)  (de),  464,  478 
Force  accent,  where  laid 

in  English,  52,  3 
Force  accent,  where  laid 

in  French,  52,  4 
Force  accent,  weak    in 

French,  52,  6 
Force  accent  in  a  phrase, 

53,  522 
forceps,  s  in,  108,  note 
„      ^  in,  110,  note 
Foreign  words,  plural  of, 

151 
foresta,  249 

foret,  gender  of,  169,  249 
foifanterie,  Italian  ori- 
gin of,  30 
formaticum,  -aticum,  in. 

42 
Formation  of  words,  37- 

42 
Formation  of  plural  in 

adjectives    and     sub- 
stantives 148 
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Formation  of  feminine 

in  adjectives,  201 
Formation     of     tenses, 

rules   for,    328—330; 

examples  of,  331 
formica,  o  in,  39 
fors,  436 
fort,  424 

forum,  pronunciation  of 
um  in,  89 

„      plural  of,  151 
fossils,  gender  of,  158 
fou,  length  of  ou  in,  78 
fou,fol,  fern,  of,  147 
foudre,   double    gender 

of,  235 
fouot,  length  of  ou  in,  78 
foulard,  length  of  cm  in,  78 
fouls,  length  of  ou  in,  78 
fouloir,  gender  of,  264 
fourbs,  double  gender  of, 

230 
fourmi,  ou  in,  39 

„      gender  of,  231 
fournil,  I  silent  in,  135 
fourreau,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
fourvoyer,  391 
/r-  in  a  syllable,  46 
fraeasser,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
Fractional  numbers,  195 
fragrare,  r  in,  39 
fragum,  g  in,  39 
fratchs-cueillie,  225  note 
fraxs,  adjective,  fem.  of, 
147 

„    noun,  no  singular, 
227 
frais-cueilli,  fem.  of,  225 
fraise,  s  in,  39 
framboise,  Teutonic  orig. 

of,  26 
franc,  fem.  of,  147 
franc-magon,  plural  of, 

152 
franque,  franche,  com- 
mon origin  of,  205 
Franks,  7 
frasqne,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
frigate,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 


frsmir  (de),  462,  476 
French   language,    how 
connected    with    the 
other  languages  of  the 
world,  1,  2 
French  language  in  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  14 
French,  modern,  19 
French  and  Latin  conju- 
gations compared,  366 
frene,  gender  of,  167, 168 
frere,  fem.  form  of,  156 
fret,   pronunciation    of, 

106 
Fricative  consonantal  28 
friction,  doublet  of  fris- 
son, gender  of,  246 
frire,  419 

frisson,  doublet  of  fric- 
tion, gender  of,  246 
frontage,  -age  in,  42 

„     gender  of,  377 
frontispice,  gend.  of,  535 
frugal,  plural  of,  214 
fugitif,  -if  in,  42 
fugitivus,  -ivus  in,  42 
fuir,  366 

fundus,  -undus  in,  42 
funSrailles,  no  singular, 

227 

funeste,  -este  in,  42 
funestus,  -estus,  in  42 
fnreur,  gender  of,  247 
fu/rorem,  247 
fus,  see  etre 
fusil,  I  silent  in,  116,  6, 

135 
fusionem,  216 
Future    simple    indica- 
tive, how  formed,  328, 
368 
Future   indicative    and 
present     conditional, 
use  of  accent  in,  392, 2 
Future  subjunctive,  lack 
of  special  forms  for, 
338-349  and  494 
Future  simple,  use  of, 

491 
Future  imperfect,  use  of, 

492 
Future  perfect,  use  of, 
493 
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g  Latin  into  g  French,  39 
j      M       39 
c      „       39 
s       „       39 
g  French  from  g  Latin,  39 
o     „     39 
i      conso- 
nant, Latin,  39 
g,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 102, 103 
g  and  k,  sounds  of,  com- 
pared, 94 
g a  belle,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
gabion,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
gageure,  eu  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 66 
gagner,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
gai,  Teutonic  origin  of. 

26 
gaiement    or    ga/ment, 

from  gai,  426 
galant,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
galbinus,  g  in,  39 
galimatias,  ti   in,   how 
pronounced,  106,  note 
galgal,  plural  of,  214 
galvanisme,  from  proper 

name,  215 
gant,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
ganache,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
gargon,  fem.  form  of,  155 
garder  (se)  (de),  462, 476 
garde,  double  gender  of, 
230 
in  compounds,  222 
Littre's    observa- 
tions on,  222,  note 
garde-cendres,  pi.  of,  221 
garde-chasse,  plural  of 

221,  222 
garde-champetre,  plural 

of,  222 
garde-c6tes,  plural  of,  222 
garde-feu,  plural  of,  221 
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garde-forestier,  pi.  of,  222 
garde-fou,  plural  of,  222 
garde-magasin,  pi.  of,  222 
garde-manger,  pi.  of,  222 
garde-meubles,  pi.  of,  222 
garde-mobile,  pi.  of,  222 
garde-no  tional,  pi.  of  ,222 
garde-robe,  plural  of,  222 
garde-rue,  plural  of,  222 
gamison,  gender  of,  166, 

246 
Gascon,  p.  21,  note 
gavdium,  g  in,  39 
gazette,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
gazctte,acccnt  in  Engl ish , 

67 
-ge,-che,  French  suffix,  42 
•ge,  -gne,  French  suffix, 

42 
•ge,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  177  and  257 
giant,  g  in,  39 
geler,  use  of  accent  in 

tonic  syllable,  392, 1 
gimir  (dc),  462,  476 
gencive,  c  in,  39 
gendarme,       compound 

word,  224 
Gender,    meaning    cf 

word,  153,  228 
Gender  and  sex,  terms 

not  to  be  confused,  228 
Gender,  what  parts  of 

speech  have,  144-146 
Gender  in  articles,  146, 

196, 197 
Gender  in  adjectives, 

145,  201-205,  207,  208 
Gender   in    pronouns, 

279-322 
Gender  in  substantives, 

153-190  and  228-270, 

see   also    Table    of 

Contents,  pp.  xvii., 

xviii.,  xix.,  xx. 
Gender,  nouns  with  ir- 
regular, 535 
gendre,  f em.  form  of,  1 55 
general  and  recevoir  com- 
pared, 51 
Generic  names  of  human 
°ings,  gender  of,  230 


Generic  names  of  ani- 
mals, gender  of,  231 

ginie,  gender  of,  179, 259 

genius,  259 

genisse,  g  in,  39 
„      *  in,  39 

genou,  plural  of,  148 

genre,  gender  of,  184, 264 

gens,  double  gender  of, 
159,  239 

gentil,  I  silent  in,  116,  6, 
135 
„    fem.  of,  147 
„    change  of  meaning 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

gentilhommc,  plural  of, 
152,  221 

gentiment,  from  gentil, 
426,  435 

genus,  264 

Germans,  7 

Gerund,  or  Verbal  Sub- 
stantive, to  be  distin- 
guished fromthe  verbal 
adjective,  367,  459 

gdsir,  g  in,  39 
„    s  in,  39 
, ,    defect . verb,360,4 1 2 

grate,  gender  of,  186, 266 

gestus,  266 

gigantem,  g  in,  39 

Oil  Bias,  s  sounded  in, 
140 

gille,  11  not  mouille  in, 
135 

gingiva,  g  in,  89 

girofle,  gender  of,  180, 
260 

gisons,  etc.,  see  gesir 

gistum,  266 

gtte,  412 
„   gender  of,  186,  266 
„   length  of  i  in,  78 

gitant,  length  of  i  in,  78 

givre,  double  gender  of, 
159,  240 

glacial,  plural  of,  214 

gladius,  268 

glaive, gender  of,  188, 268 

glisser,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

glissoire,  gender  of,  264 


globe }  gender  of,  172, 252 

globus,  252 

gloire,  gender   of,  184, 

note,  264 
glorieuic,  -eux  in,  42 
„        fem.  of,  147 
glorificr  (se)(de), 462,476 
gloriosus,  -osus  in,  42 
Glosses  of  Reicjienau,  27 
gin,  gender  of,  170,  250 
glntem,  250 
gn,  in  a  syllable,  45 
gn  mouille,  137 
gnomon,  gn  not  mouille 

in,  137 
gober,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
goeland,  Celtic  origin  of, 

25 
goelette,  Celtic  origin  of, 

25 
goitre,  gender  of,  535 
golfe,  gender  of,  176, 256 
Goth,  t  silent  in,  140 
govffre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
goupU,  -il  in,  42 
gourdin,  Italian    origin 

of,  30 
goutte,  affirmative  power 

of,  434 
gouvernant,  substantive, 

rare,  229 
gouvernant e,    masc.    of, 

155 
gouverner,  on  in,  39 
gouverneur,  fem.  of,  155, 

229 
grace,  -ce  in,  42 
graces  or  grace  allowed 

in  verse,  529 
grade,  gender  of,  174, 254 
gradus,  254 

gramercy,  origin  of,  239 
grammdire,   gender    of, 

264 
grand,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to 
position,  514 
„     compared,  191 
grand?  bande,  270,  note 
grand?  cerimonie,  207 
grand?  chambre,  207,  note 
grand?  cMre,  207 
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grand' chose,  207 
grand?  coif e,  207,  note 
grand? faim,  207 
grand' garde,  207,  note 
grand 'hate,  207 
grand? merely  239 
grand? mere,  207,239 
grand:  messe,  207 
grand*  mode,  207,  note 
grand? part,  207,  note 
grand/ peine,  207 
grand? pompe.  207,  note 
grand?  rue,  207 
grand?  salle,  207,  note 
grand?  soeur,  207,  note 
grand*  soif,  207 
grandir   takes   ££r$    or 

avoir,  371 
grandiose,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
granit,  Italian  orig.  of,  30 

„      pronunc.  of,  106 
granule,  gender  of,  180, 

260 
grannlum,  260 
granum,  260 
Graphic  accents,  48,  56 
Graphic  accents  and 

Quantity,  79 
Graphic  accents,  Littre's 

use  of,  533 
graphium,  234 
grappe,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
gratia,  -tia  in,  42 
Grave  accent,  50,  56 

„  Diez  on, 

55,  note 
graver,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
grec,  fern,  of,  147 
Greek  letters  usei  by  the 

Celts,  5 
Greek  in  Latin,  6 
Greek   (popular)    in 
French,  5;  and  Diez, 
Orammatik  dcr   Ro- 
manischen  Sprachen, 
vol.  i.  p.  57 
Greek    (learned)    in 

French,  17 
greffe,  double  gender  of, 
234 


Gregory  VII.,  his  influ- 
ence over  the  language, 

13 
grisil,  I  not  mouille  in, 

135 
grog,  English  origin  of,  36 

„    pronunciation  of, 
103 
gros,  g  in,  39 

„    fern,  of,  147 

„    pronunciation    of, 
72 

„    usuallyprecedesthe 
substantive,  514 
grosse,  pronunc.  of,  72 
groupe,  gend.  of,  183, 263 
gubernare,  u  in,  39 
gue,  u  silent  in  syllable,  76 
guenon,  masc.   form  of, 

155 
guepe,  gender  of,  231 
guere,  429 
gueres  or  guere  allowed 

in  verse,  529 
gutrxr,  u  silent  in,  76 
guSrison,  gender  of,  166, 

246 
guerre,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
gueule,  double  gender  of, 

238 
gueux,  from  coquut,  209 
gui,  u  silent  in  syllable,  76 
guUlemet,  from   proper 

name,  215 
guillotine,  from  proper 

name,  215 
guinie,  from  proper 

name,  215 
Gutturals,  pronunciation 
of,  94 
„        permutation 
of,  39 


h,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 127 
h  mute,  127 
K  aspirate,  127, 139 
h  aspirated,    allowed 


after  vowel  in  verse, 
527,  p 

habere,  b  in,  39 

habituer  (*')    (A),   463, 
477 

habuluni,  264 

hache,  h  in,  127 

hagard,  A  in,  127 

ha ie,  h  in,  127 

haillon,  h  in,  127 

„       Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

haine,  h  in,  127 

hair,  Teutonic  orig.  of,  26 
„    seejinir,  341 

liais,  see  hair 

halle,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 
„     h  in,  127 

hallebarde,  Teutonic  ori- 
gin of,  26 

halte,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 
„       h  in,  127 

liamac,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

hanap,p  sounded  in,  1 10, 
note 

hanche,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

hanneton,  Teutonic  ori- 
gin of,  26 

haquenie,  Spanish  origin 
of,  31 

harangue,  Teutonic  ori- 
gin of,  26 
„         h  in,  127 

harasser,  h  in,  127 

harceler,  use  of  accent 
in  tonic  syllable,  392, 1 

hardi,  A  in,  127 

harnacher,  h  in,  127 

harnais,  Celtic  origin  of. 
25 

harnois,     how     pro- 
nounced, 85 

Harold,  h  in,  140 

Harold,  d  sounded  in, 
140 

harpe,  h  in,  127 

hasard,  h  in,  127 

hasarder,  (te)  (a)  (de\ 
464,  478 

FF 
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hase,  xnasc.  form  of,  155 
hate,  A  in,  127 
hater  (se)  (de),  462,  47C 
haubert,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
haut,  h  in,  127 
hue  re,  gender  of,  264 
'he,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  178,  258 
heanme,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26, 
hlberger,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
Ubreu,  hibraYque,  208 
hedera,  264 

hilas,  pronunc.  of,  108. 
JUler,  English  origin  of, 

36 

Mliotropc,  gender  of,  535 
Helvetii,  6 
hennir,  A  in,  127 

„       pron.  of,  90. 
Henri,  h  in,  140 
hirant,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

„     A  in,  127 
hire,  26,  note 
MrUser,  /tin,  127 
hiron,  Teat,  origin  of,  26 
Mroine,  length  of  o  in,  78 

„      xnasc.  of,  155 
htros,  fem.  of,  155 

„      A  in,  139 
terse,  se  in,  42 
JUsiter  (a),  463,  477 
Mtre,  h  in,  127 
hevr,  247,  d 
heureux,  hwr  in,  247 
heurter,  A  in,  127 
Hiatus  in  prose,  97, 129, 
131 

how  avoided   in 
the  articles,  146 
how  avoided  in 
the  pronouns, 
285,  287,  302 
how  avoided   in 
tieverbs,861,370 
Hiatus  in  verse,  527, 530 
rules  against,  of- 
ten bad,  627 
really  allowed  in 
verse,  627 
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Hiatu  •  common  till  16th 
century,  630 
„     Malhcrbe's  rules, 
630 
hibcrnua,  b  in,  39 
hibou,  plural  of,  148 
hideiur,  A  in,  127 
hier,  j  ronnnciation    of, 
114,421, 
„      position  of,  515 
hippoj  vtamc,  gender  of, 

231 
hirpicem,  -icem  in,  42 
hisser,  h  in,  127 
histoire,  gender  of,  184, 

note,  264  3 
hicer,  v  in,  39 
„     pronunciation  of, 
114 
hvmard,  h  in,  127 
Ilomfroi,  h  in,  140 
homicide,  gender  of,  174, 

254 
homicidhiw,  254 
horn  me,    fem.    form    of, 
165 
„     and  on  compared, 
209 

honestus,  -estus  in,  42 
honnete,  ~ete  in,  42 

„       change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
honncur,  o  in,  39 

„         gender  of,  167, 
247 
honorem,  o  in,  39 
hontc,  A  in,  127 
hdpital,     pronunciation 

of  6  in,  73 
hordeum,  234 
horloge,     from     horolo- 

gium,  40,  2 
horologium,  syncope  in, 

40,2 
hormis,  436,  438 
hors,  436 
hors  de,  437 
hospice,  gender  of,  173, 

253 
hospitium,  253 
Hospital  (P),  t  medial  si- 
lent in,  140 


Ute,  length  of  o  in,  78 

„    fem.  of,  156 
HUchDieu,  209 

„         plural  of,  223 
h&tesse,  masc.  of,  155 
houblon,  h  in,  127 
houille,  oui  in,  80 

„       h  in,  127 
houle,  A  in,  127 
houppe,  h  in,  127, 
hourrah,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
houx,  h  in,  127 
huit,  A  in,  127 

„    t/i  in,  39 

„    pronunciation     of, 
106,  132 
Ungues,  h  in,  140 
humble,  -le  in,  42 
humilis,  -ilis  in,  42 
hurler,  h  in,  127 
hutte,  A  in,  127 
hymen,  pronunciation  of 

en  in,  89 
hymenie,  gender  of,  255 
hymenaus,  255 
hymne,  d6uble  gender  of, 

237 


i  French  from  e  Latin,  39 

1      »  it      *       »  39 

i  Latin  into  i  French,  39 
e  „  39 
a  „  39 
ei  „  39 
oi  „  39 
j  ,i  39 
9  »  39 
eh  „  39 
-i,  4c,  French  suffix,  42 
t,  i,  value  of  symbol  in 

pronunciation,  70 
i  in  serviette,   agitant, 
Paris,  Neuilhf,  agite, 
length  of,  78,  1 
i  in  gite,  gftant,  length 

of,  78, 1 
icxxt  off  in"#'il"  only. 
98  '' 


i 
% 


» 
it 
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-i,  fern,  noons  ending  in, 

163,  243 
ia  in  fiacre,  80 

„    verse,  626,  A 
iai  in  niais,  80 

„     verse,  626,  A 
ian,  icn,  iant,  ient,  in 

verse,  626,  A 
ian  in  viande,  80 
Iberians,  5 

-icctn,  Latin  suffix,  42 
«<?i,  422 
icipres,  422 
•Undue,  Latin  suffix,  42 
■wm,  -i£fl,  Latin  suffix, 

42 
idem,  pronun.  of,  89 
id  ionic,  gender  of,  181, 
.  .261 
~ie,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  179,  269 
U,  ier,  iez,  iere,  in  verse, 

626,  A 
ie  in  fibre,  80 

„  pied,  80 

„    tiens,  392,  3 

„    acquiers,  392,  3 
■Verne,  ending  of  Ordinal 

numbers,  193 
ien,  how  pron.  77,  90 
■wn,  in  chien,  80,  90 

„  as  in  chien,  etc.,  how 
counted  in  verse, 
626,  A 

„   masc.  adj.   ending, 

147 
ieu,  in  vieux,  80 

„    in  verse,  526,  A 
-\f,  French  suffix,  42 
-igc,  nouns  in,  267 
igne",  gn  not  mouille  in, 

137 
•ignus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
-t/,  French  suffix,  42 
il,  I  how  pronounced  in, 

syllable,  116, 135 
il,  Pera.  Pron.,  281,  298 
-ills,  Latin  suffix,  42 
ill,  11  how  pronounced  in, 

116, 135 
illegal,  11  not  mouille"  in, 

135 
illustrUsime,  276 


im  in /aim,  length  of,  78 
image,  i  in,  39 

„    from    imagincm, 

40,  257 
„    gender  of,  177,267 
imagincm,  -inem  in,  40  , 

„         i  in,  39 
imagincr,  im  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 77 
imaginer  («'),  subjunctive 
after,  468 
„  not  followed 

by  a  preposition,  461, 
475 
imbroglio,  plural  of,  151 
'imen,  Latin  suffix,  42 
immensement,  from  im- 
mense, 426,  435 
impSratriee,   masc.    of, 

155 
Imperative,  328,  332 

„  use  of,  473 

Imperfect  Present,  327, 

486 
Imperfect  Past,  327,  489 
Imperfect   Future,  327, 

492 
Impersonal  Subject,  463 
Impersonal  Verbs,  how 

conjugated,  335 
imperium,  264 
implere,  -im  in,  41 
importun,  -im  in,  42 
importunement,  from  im- 
portun, 426,  435 
importunus,  -units  in,  42 
impromptu,  plural  of,  151 
in-,  Latin  prefix,  41 
-in,  -ain,  French  suffix, 

42 
in,  im,  value  of  symbol 

in  pronunciation,  77 
in,  im,  how  pronounced 
in  words  imperfectly 
naturalized,  89 
in  in  fin,  pince,  pinson, 

length  of,  78 
incarnat,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
inoartadefipamaix  origin 

of,  31 
incendie,  gentfetf  of,  179, 
269 


inccndium,  259 

Indefinite  article,  146, 
200 

Indefinite  pronouns,  296 

inde-,  Latin  prefix,  41 

inde+portare,  41 

indeviare,  41 

Indian  origin,  words  of, 
32 

Indicative  Mood,  use  of, 
in  Principal  sentences, 
465 

Indicative  Mood,  use  of, 
in  Subordinate  sen- 
tences, 465 

Indicative  or  Conditional 
in  Subordinate  sen- 
tences, 479  note 

indice,  gender  of,  253 

indigo,  Spanish  origin  of, 
31 

inevitable  and  inevitable 
accent  in,  compared, 
62,4 

inexpugnable,  gn  not 
mouille  in,  137 

infanterie,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 

inferieur,  fern,  of,  147 
,,         gender  of,  153 

Infinitives  used  as  sub- 
stantives, plural  of,  213 

Infinitive  Mood,  459,474 

inflate,  in-  in,  41 

Initial  letters,  96,  note 

initial,  plural  of,  214 

inni,  in  in,  77 
„    nn  in,  how   pro- 
nounced, 133 

in-octavo,  plural  of,  151 

inguiet,  fern,  of,  147 

insecte,  gender  of,  186, 
266 

insectum,  266 

inspect eur,  from  inspet* 
torem,  202 

instruire,  380 

inter-,  Latin  prefix,  41 

interieur,  length  of  $  In, 
79 

inUrim,    pronunciation 

of,  89 
^  Interjections,  442 


43<; 
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interligne,  double  gender  I 
of,  159,  236  J 

Interrogative  Pronouns, 
290 

interstice,  ponder  of,  253 

interstitium,  253 

inter ralle,   gender  of, 
260 

intervallum,  260 

Intransitive  Verbs,  333 

Intransitive  Verbs  usu- 
ally take  avoir  in  com- 
pound tenses,  333,  371 

Intransitive  Verbs  which 
always  take  etre,  333, 
371 

Intransitive  Verbs  with 
$tre,  model  of,  349 

Intransitive  Verbs  which 
take  avoir  or  etre,  371 

Intransitive  Verbs  with 
itre,  agreement  of  Past 
Participle  in,  333 

introduire,  380 

-inns,  Latin  suffix,  42 

inventenr,  from  invent' 
torem,  202 

investor,  388 

inviter  (A),  463,  477 

involare,  v  in,  39 

ic  vapiechc,  80 

io  in  verse,  526,  A 

-ion  in  lion,  80 
„    gender  of  nouns  in, 

166,  246 
„    in  verse,  526,  A 

-ionem,  Lai  suffix,  42 

ion  in  chimrme,  80 
„      fern.  Latinending, 
166,  246 

ir,  number  of  verbs  in, 
825 

»irt  second  conjugation, 
enlarged  form,  341 
„   second  conjugation, 

simple  form,  842 
„   conjugation  in,  cor- 
responds to  Latin  in 
-ire,  366 

irai,  from  Latin  verb 
ire,  see  aller 

Irregularities  in  the  f orm- 
*on  of  plural  arising 


from  the  vocalisation 
of  I,  214 

Irregularities  and  varia- 
tions in  verbs,  360-360 

Irregular  gender,  nouns 
of.  157,  535 

-is,  -ix,  -isse,  French  suf- 
fixes, 42 

Isle  of  France,  dialect  of, 
2,28 

-ismc,  masc.  ending,  181 

isoler,  Italian  origim  of, 
30 

issir,  ss  in,  39 
„     419A 

issu,  see  issir 

-ista,  Latin  suffix,  42 

-iste,  French  suffix,  42 

isthtnc,  gender  of,  261 

Italian  origin,  words  of, 
30 

Italy,  influence  of,  upon 
French,  16 

item,  pronunc.  of,  89 

(voire,  gender  of,  264 

ivre,  i  in,  39 

•ivns,  Latin  suffix,  42 


j  French  from  g  Latin,  89 


»» 


»» 


conso- 
nant, Latin,  39 

j,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 105 

j  in  jeter,  ch  in  cheviin, 
sounds  of,  compared, 
94 

ja,j  in,  39 

Jacob,  b  sounded  in,  140 

jaeere,  89,  412 

jadis,  421, 

„     pronunciation   of, 
108 

jalap,  Amer.  origin  of,  35 

jam,j  in,  39 

jamais,  421,  431 

jamat*,affirmative  power 
of,  434 

janissaire,  Oriental  ori- 
gin of,  33 


Japhet,  t  sounded  in,  140 

jardin,  Teutonic   origin 
of,  26 

jarret,  Celtic  origin  of, 
25 

jars',  fem.  form  of,  165 

jasmin,  Spanish  origin 
of,  31 

jaser,  Provencal  origin 
of,  29 

jaune,j  in,  39 

je,  tu,  il,  etc.,  281,  299 

Jerusalem,     pronuncia- 
tion of  em  in,  89 

Jfovs,  s  when  sounded 
in,  140 

Jesus- Christ,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  140 

jette,  double  consonants 
in,  56,  v 

jen,je,  sounds  of  cit  and  e 
in,  compared,  66 

jeu,  length  of  en  in,  78 

jeudi,  compound  word, 
41 

jeune,  j  in,  39 

„  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

jefaie,   gender    of,    182, 
262 

Job,  b  sounded  in,  140 

joeare,  o  in,  39 

joie,j  in,  89 

joinare,  882 

Joinville,  14 

jonquUle,  Spanish  origin 
of,  31 

jouer,  ou  in,  39 

joug,  ou  in,  39 
„    pronunciation  of, 
103 

jouir,  owi  in,  80 

joujou,  plural  of,  148 

jour,  r  in,  96 
„     our  in,  42 

journal,  -al  in,  42 

Judas,  t  silent  in,  140 

judiciare,j  in,  89 

juger,j  in,  39 

juin,j  in,  89 
„    nin  in,  80 

julep,  p  sounded  in,  110 
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junicein,  o  in,  39 
„       ,;  in,  39 

Junius,  j  in,  39 

Jnpiterf  r  sounded  in, 
140 

jurer  (de),  462,  476 

jnsqua  ce  que,  441 

„         „      subjunc- 
tive after,  470 

j  usque   or    jusqucs   al- 
lowed in  verse,  629 

jusqu'o&y  422 

j  Vitesse,  ss  in,  39 

jiurtitia,  t  in,  39 

juvenem,j  in,  39 


K 

kf  value  of  symbol  in 
pronunciation,  101 

k  and  g,  sounds  of,  com- 
pared, 94 

Kempis,    em   in,    bow 
sounded,  90 

hermes,  8  in,  108,  note 

Key-words  to  pronun- 
ciation of  vowels,  61 ,  78 

Key-words  to  pronun- 
ciation of  consonants, 
93,94 

kiosgne,  gender  of,  535 


I  Latin  into  n  French,  39 
I  „  „  r  „  39 
I  French  from  n  Latin,  39 
I     »  »     r     „     39 

I,  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 115 
Zmouille,  116 
I     „        variation       in 
pronunciation  of,  136 
I  silent  in  endings  ~auld, 

-ault,  etc.,  140 
V  used  instead  of  le,  la, 

146 
I  of  Latin  words  changed 
into  u  in  French,  214 
la,  see  Articles 


la,  see  Pers.  Pronouns 

la  and  la,  60 

la,  422 

la,  with  demonstrative 

pronouns,  289 
la-bas,  422 

labeur,  gender  of,  247 
Labials,  permut.  of,  39 

„       sounds  of,  94 
labial,  plural  of,  214 
labyrinthe,    gender    of, 

186,  266 
lacerta,  o  in,  39 
lacs,  from  laqueus,  209 
„    o  silent  in,  120 
lactuca,  ~uca  in,  42 
la- dedans,  422 
La  Fontaine,  orthogra- 
phy of,  633 
laid,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
laic,  masc.  form  of,  155 
laisser,  ai  in,  39 

„       ss  in,  39 
laitue,  -ue  in,  42 
lampion,  gender  of,  166, 

note,  246 
lande,  26,  note 
landwehr,  plural  of,  151 
lancns,  -ens  in,  42 
lange,  -ge  in,  42 
Langue  d' Oil  and  Langue 

d'Oc,  11,  28 
laps,p  in,  110,  note 
laque,  double  gender  of, 

240 
laquais,  Spanish  origin 

of,  31 
large,  g  in,  39 
largus,  g  in,  39 
las,   pronunciation    of, 

108 
La  St.  Jean,  272 
La  St.  Michel,  273 
La  Septante,  278 
Latin,  when   introduced 
into  Gaul,  4,  6 
popular  and  lite- 
rary. 8,  17,  37 
popular  and  low, 
compared,  24 
meaning  of .  Dog, 
24 


a 


» 


»» 


»> 


it 


Latin  Vulgate,  words  of, 
in     Glosses     of 
Reichenau,  27 
„     pronunciation  of, 

39,  note 
„     modern    pronun- 
ciation    of,     in 
France,  141 
„     and  Greek,  influ- 
ence of,  in  16th 
century,  17,  37 
influence  of,  in  the 
gender  of  French 
nouns,  232 
and  French  con- 
jugations     com- 
pared, 366 
laver  (jse),  model  of  re- 
flexive verb,  348 
laxare,  a  in,  39 
„        x  in,  39 
lazzi,  plural  of,  151 
le  (article),  146 
le,  la,  les,  history  of,  196 
le,  Littre's  remarks  upon, 

196,  note 
le,  this  or  that,  198 
le,  indeclinable,  505 
le,  equal    to   Possessive 
Pronoun   in  English, 
497,4 
le,  before  monsieur,  498 
le  (pronoun),  281 
•le,  French  suffix,  42 
-le,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  180,  260 
-le,  diminutives  in,  180 
14  Learned"  words,  mean- 
ing of,  232,  note,  37 
lecherfTexitomc  origin  of, 

26 
legon,  c  in,  39 

„     gender  of,  166, 246 
lectionem,  t  in,  39 

„         gender  of,  246 
legatee,  accent  in  Eng- 
lish, 57 
leg  ere,  c  in,  39 
legion,   gender   of,    166, 

246 
Ujiste,  istc  in,  42 
legista,  ista  in,  42 
legem,  243 
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leg*,  pronunciation    of, 
102 

Ugumc,  e  in,  39 

„      gcnd.  of,  181,261 
legumen,  e  in,  39 

„        ponder  of,  2G1 
le  long  de,  437.  438 
le  mien,  adjective   pos- 
sessive pronoun.  280 
Length    of    vowels    by 

position,  78 
Length    of    vowel*   by 

nature,  78 
le  ndtre,  Adjectival  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  286 
-lent,  -lant,  French  suf- 
fixes, 42 
InitMntcmcnt,  426,  note 
-lentus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
Icquel, interrogative  pro- 
noun, 294 
used  for  animals, 
etc.,    instead    of 
qui,  314 

and  qui,  que,  com- 
pared, 314 
rarely     employed 
by   Molicrc,   314 
let,  influence  of  s  on  pro- 
nunciation of  c,  96,  note 
le  sicn,  substantive  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  286 
lest,  pronunciation  of,  106 
teste,  Teutonic  orig.  of,  26 
le  ticn,  adject,  possessive 

pronoun,  286 
Letters,  names  of,  43 
„       sounds    of,    see 
1  'on'ch  and  Consonants 
left  res  royaux,  207,  note 
Inn;  cu  in.  82.  /3 

adjective  possessive 

pronoun,  285 
no  special  feminine 
form,  285.  303 
Vcve,  accent  in,  50,  v. 
leverai,  accent  in,  56,  v. 
le  vdtre,  286 
lizard,  z  in,  39 
Liaison,  100,  129 

„         increase  of,  in 
Modern  French,  131 
rn,  39 


>> 


>> 


n 
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libelle,  gender  of,  260 
libcllus,  260 
liber,  260 

libraire,  gender  of,  264 
librum,  b  in,  39 
Licenses,  poetical,  mean- 
ing of  term,  629 
licere ,  e  in,  39 
licou,  compound  word,  4 1 
Liegeois,  p.  20,  note 
lierre,  gender  of,  184, 264 
lieue,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
libvre,  fern,  form  of,  155 
lieutenant-colonel,  plural 

of,  152 
ligne,  -gne  in,  42 
Limousin,  p.  21,  note 
Lingua  Romana,  8,  27 
linca,  -ea  in,  42 
linge,   gender  of,  177, 

257 
linguist e,  ni  in,  84 
linteum,  257 
lion,  ion  in,  80 

„    fern,  form  of,  155  " 
Liquids,  128 
liquor  em,  247 
lire,  355,  375 

„    i  in,  39 
lis,  from  lilius,  209 

„  pronunciation  of,  108 
lisant,  see  lire 
Littre  on  I  mouille,  136 
his  use  of  Gra- 
phic accents,  533 
his    opinion    on 
diphthongaison, 
392,  note 
on  y  and  en,  520 
livre,  v  in,  39 
„      double  gender  of. 
159,  235 
-llant  in  brillant,  etc.,  80 
-lion,  in  cotillon,  80 
loge,  gender  of,  177, 267 
lot,  oi  in,  80 
„   gender  of,  163,  243 
loin,  oin  in,  80 
loin  de,  437 
loisir,  i  in,  39 
Von,  297,  321 
Londinium,  nm,  39 
Londres,  r  in,  39 


»> 


it 


?» 


Long  and  short  syllables, 

47 
Long  and  short  rowels, 

78 
long,  fem.  of,  147 

„     position  of,  514     ' 
long  temps,  421 
longueur,  gender  of,  147 
lor s,  421,  426,  432 
lorsque,  origin  of  ,432, 411 
Lothaire,  9 
louangc,  ouan  in,  80 
Louis  XL,  15 
loup,  fem.  of,  155 
louis,  from  proper  name, 

215 
Louis  the  German,  9 
Louis,  from  Ludovicus, 

209 
loup-cervier,   plural   of, 

223 
loujt-garou,  plural  of,  223 
louve,  masc.  of,  155 
louvoyer,  391 
In,  see  lire 
lucarne,  a  in,  39 
lucerna,  e  in,  39 
lux,  length  of  te  in,  78 

„   «i  in,  80 

„    pronoun,  283 

,,    —  toi,  506 

„    from  luire,  380 
luire,  380 

lundi,  comp.  word,  41 
Vun  et  V autre,  297 
I'un  on  V autre,  297 
lusinwla,  I  in,  39 
Lutzen,  pronunc.  of,  89 
luxe,  gender  of,  189,  269 
luxus,  269 
lyeec,  gender  of,  175 


M 

m  Latin  into  n  French, 

39 
m  French  from  n  Latin, 

39 
m,  value  of  symbol  in 

pronunciation,  77, 117 
-i»,  fem.  nouns  ending  in, 

165,  245 
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macadam,  from   proper 

name,  215 
macaron,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
macaroni,  plural   noun 

used  as  singular,  151 
mdchoire,  gender  of,  181, 

264 
madame,  plural  of,  152, 

224 
mademoiselle,  plural  of, 

152,  224 
madonne,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
madrigal,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
magistrnm,  syncope  in, 

40,2 
magnat,  gn  not  mouille 

in,  137 
magnificat,  gn  in,  137 

„        plural  of,  151 
Mahomet,  t  silent  in,  140 
maigrc,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
main,  gend.  of,  166, 246 
maint,  322 
maintenant,  421 
maire,  ai  in,  39 

„      fern,  of,  155 

„      from  major,  274 
mais,  439 
mats,  Amer.  orig.  of.  35 

„    pronunc.  of,  108 
maison,  gend.  of,  166,246 
mattre,  from  magistrum, 

40,2 
mattre,  circumflex  accent 

in,  48,  56,  iv. 
mattre,  fern,  of,  155 
mattre-es-arts,  es  in,  197 
maitrC'is-arU,  plura!  of, 

152 
mattreste,  masc.  of,  155 
majeur,  fem.  of,  147 

„     from  majorem,  274 
major,  a  in,  39 

„      foreign  word,  274 
mat  (adverb),  424 

„    comparison  of,  427 
malaise,  gender  of,  185, 

265;  535 


malgri,  436 

Malherbe,  18 

malhewr,    compound 
word,  40 
„         gender  of,  247 

malheureux,  change  of 
meaning  according  to 
position,  514 

malhonnete,  change  of 
meaning  according  to 
position,  614 

malice,  c  in,  39 

malitia,  t  in,  39 

matte,  Teutonic  orig.  of, 
26 

malt,  pronunc.  of,  106 

manche,  double  gender 
of,  159,  234 

manige,  Italian  orig. of  ,30 

mangeant,  e  in,  352 

manqne,geiid.  of,  1 87, 267 

manquer  (jde),  462,  476 

mansarde,  from  proper 
name,  215 

mansioncm,  246 

viantUle,  Span.  or.  of,  31 

mappa,  m  in,  39 

maquerean,  231 

mardtre,  -dtre  in,  42 

marc,  c  silent  in,  120 
,,     c  sounded  in,  140 

marchand,  -and  in,  42 

mardi,  comp.  word,  41 

mare,  a  in,  39 
„  ,  247 

marechal,  Teutonic  ori- 
gin of,  26 

Marengo,  pronunc.  of,  90 

marine,  how  accented  in 
English,  57 

marmelade,  Spanish  ori- 
gin of,  31 

Marot  on  the  Past  Parti- 
ciple, 458 

marque,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

marrainc,  masc.  form  of, 
loo 

mars,  pronunciation  of, 
108,  140 

marteler,  use  of  accent 
in  tonic  syllable,  392, 1 

martyre,  gender  of,  535 


V 


mascarade,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
Masculine  nouns  ending 

in    e   mute,    172-190, 

262-270,  535 
masque,  gender  of,  187, 

230,267 
massacre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
mat,  Teutonic  orig.  of,  25 
matinal,  plural  of,  214 
matines,  no  singular,  227 
matrastra,  astra  in,  42 
maudire,  359, 406 
maudissant,  see  maudire 
maure,  length  of  an,  78 
mausoUe,  gender  of,  255 
mausoleum,  255 
mauvaise,  length  of  ai,  79 
mauvais,  an  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 79 
compar.  of,  191 
usually  precedes 
the  noun,  514 
maximum,  plural  of,  151 
Max  Miiller  on  o,  82 
„  on  h,  139 

„  on  mouille 

consonants,  134 
may  and  might,  rarely 

signs  of    subjunctive, 

326,  332 
may,  rendered  by  pan* 

voir,  326 
Meaning,  clue  to  gender, 

157 
me,  e  in,  39 
•me,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  181,  261 
me,  pronoun,  281 
me" chant, change  of  mean- 
ing according 
to  position,  514 
„       frommescheant, 
416 
meclwir,  415 
m6dattte,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
Medial  and  double  con- 
sonants, 133 
Medial  length  of  rowels, 

78 
medial,  plural  of,  214 
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Media,  128 
mrilleur  and  j) ire,  273 
Hcissner,   quoted  upon 
graphic    accents,    56, 

•  •  • 

vui. 
melange,  gender  of,  177, 

267 
me  me,  424 

„     accent  in,  66,  iy. 

„     indefinite    adjec- 
tive pronoun,  296 

„     or  memes  allowed 
in  verse,  629 
m&mento,  plural  of,  151 
mimoire,  double  gender 

of,  159,  240,  264 
menacer  (A?),  462,  476 
m'en,  m'  in,  299,  620 
menez-moi,  etc.,  299 
mensonge,  gender  of, 

177, 257,  535 
mentir,  see  scntir 
mentor,   pronunciation 

of  en  in,  90 
•mentum,  Latin  suffix,  42 
-ment,  French  suffix,  42 
miprise,  accent  in,  56, iv. 
mcr,  e  in,  39 
„     gender  of,  167,  247 
„     pronunciation    of, 
114 
tntrcantem,  -antcmin,  42 
mercantile,  Italian  ori- 
gin of,  30 
merci,  double  gender  of, 

159,  239 
mercredi,  com  p.  word,  41 
mere,  masc.  form  of,  155 
mirinos,  Spanish  origin 
of,  31 
„         pronunciation 
of,  108 
mSrite,  gender  of,  186, 

266 
meritcr  (de),  462,  476 
meritum,  266 
merle,  gender  of,  231 
mcrlvche,     compound 

word,  41 
mes,  influence  of  s  on 

pronunciation  of  e ,  96, 

note 
mcspilns,  p  in,  39 


messeoir,  408 

messionem,  -ionem  in,  42 

messire,  mes  in,  209,  note 

Metals,  gender  of  names 
of,  158,  3 

wUtamore,  Spanish  ori- 
gin of,  31 

mite" ore,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

Metre  and  Rhythm,  621 

mettre,  355,  373 

meuble,  gender  of,  158 

meurs,  see  mourir 

meurtre,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 
„         gender  of,  184, 
264 

mens,  see  moutoir 

Meyer,  quoted  on  Popu- 
lar and  Low  Latin,  24 

Michel,  ch  in,  140 

Michel- Ange,  ch  in,  140 

microscope,    gender   of, 
183,  263 

midi,  compound  word,  41 

mie,  affirmative  power  of, 
434 

mien,  tien,  sicn,  286, 301 

might,  rendered  by  pou- 
voir,  326 

mil,  when  used  for  mille, 
192 

mille,  11  not  mouille,  1 35 
„     a  thousand,  192 

million,  gender  of,  166 
„  derivation  of,  246 
„       plural  of,  192 

Minerals,  gender  of ,  158, 3 

mineur,  fem.  of,  147 
and  moindre 
compared,  209 
from    minorem. 
274 

minimum,  pronunciation 
of,  89 
„         plural  of,  161 

ministerc, gender  of,  184, 
264 

ministerium,  264 

minor  (moindre),  274 

minorem  (mineur),  274 

minvit,  compound  word, 
41 


»» 


» 


miracle,  gender  of,  180 
260 

miraculum,  260 

mis,  see  mettre 
„    observations    on, 
373 

misMre",  plural  of,  151 

mode,  length  of  o  in,  78 
„     double  gender  of, 
237 

modcle,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 
„       gender  of,  268 

modeler,  use  of  accent  in 
tonic  syllable,  392, 1 

modellus,  260 

mode'ri,  length  of  o  in,  78 

module,  gender  of,  260 

modulus,  260 

modus,  260 

mceurs,  pronunciation  of, 
108 
„     no  singular,  227 

moi,  oi  in,  39 
„    personal    pronoun, 
283,  299 

moi- m^w^,  definitive  pro- 
noun, 283 

moi,  toi,  some  uses  of, 
299,604 

moindre,  191,  274: 

moindre  and  mineur 
compared,  209,  274 

moine,  fem.  form  of,  155 

mains,  424,  427 

moisson,  'On  in,  42 

„        gender  of,  166, 
246 

moi,  used  for  mou,  99 

moi,  molle,  and  mollis, 
compared,  201 

Moliere's  practice  in  re- 
gard to  the  Past  Par- 
ticiple, 468,  note,  3 

Momentary  consonant 
sounds,  94 

mon,  length  of  on  in,  78 
„    adjective  possessive 
pronoun,  285,  302 

mondain,  -on  in,  42 

monde,  gend.  of,  174,  254 

monopole,  gender  of,  260 

monopolium,  260 
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monseigneur,  plural  of, 

152,  224 
monsieur,     observations 
on    pronunciation  of, 
82,  y,  note 
monsieur,  r  in,  114 

„         plural  of,  152, 
224 
monstre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
monstrum,  264 
Montaigne,  influence  of, 

npon  French,  18 
inontem,  260 
Months,  gender  of,  158, 6 
monticule,  gender  of,  1 80, 

260 
monticulus,  260 
montrer  (a),  463,  477 
Moods,  323,  459-484 
mordre,  breaks  the  rule 

of  accent,  38,  note 
mordrum,  264 
mores,  247 
morose,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
Morris,  quoted    upon 
French   accentuation 
in  English  words,  57 
mort,  gender  of,  169, 249 

„      see  mourir, 
mortalis,  -alts  in,  42 
mortel,  -el  in,  42 

„      change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
mortem,  249 
morticr,  o  in,  72 

„        length  of  o  in,  78 
morue,  gender  of,  231 
mosaique,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
mou,  mol,  fern,  of,  147 
moucheterai,  392,  2 
mouchettes,  no  singular, 

227 
vwud  {it),  385 
moudre,  355 
Mouill£  consonants,  134 

„        I,  135 
moulant,  see  moudre 
movie,  double  gender  of. 
159,  237 


moult,  426 
mouln,  see  moudre, 
mountaineer,  accent  in 

English,  57 
Mountains,    gender    of 

names  of,  272 
mourir,  358,  397 

„  takes  Urc  in  com- 
pound tenses, 
333,  371 

„     strong  and  weak 
forms  in,  392,  3 
mourrai,  see  mourir 
mousse,    double   gender 

of,  230 
mousseline,  from  proper 

name,  215 
mouton,  generic   name, 

231 
mouvoir,  358,  398 

„      strong  and  weak 
forms  in,  392,  3 
moyen,  pronunciation  of, 

90 
moyennant,  436,  438 
muet,  fern,  of,  147 
mundanus,  *anus,  in,  42 
mundus,  254 
mur,  u  in,  39 
murus,  n  in,  39 
mus,  see  mouvoir 
museadin,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
muscle,  gender  of,  535 
musee,  gender  of,   175, 

255 
museum,  255 
must,  rendered  by  fal- 

loir,  327 
Mutes,  94 
m'y,  m'  in,  520 
mystere,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
mysterium,  264 
my  the,  gender  of,  178, 

258 


N 

n  French  from  I  Latin,  39 


n  Latin  into  I  French,39 
n    „        „   m        „     39 
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n 
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m 


n 


39 


n,  how  pron.  77,  117 

•>»,  fern,  nouns  ending 
in,  166,  246 

nage,  gender  of,  257 

nageoire,  gender  of,  264 

naguere,  421,  429 

naissant,  see  naitrc 

naitre,  355,  377 
ai  in,  392,  3 
takes  etre  in  com* 
pound  tenses,  333, 
371 

Namurois,  p.  20,  note 

nankin,  from  proper 
name,  215 

nappe,  nin,  3) 

napus,p  in,  39 

naguis,  see  naitre 
„        observations  on, 
374 

Narbo,  4 

narcisse,  gender  of,  186, 
265 

narval,  plural  of,  214 

Nasal  vowels,  60,  77, 130 
„  „  misleading 
term,  60,  note 

Nasal  vowels  and  nasal 
consonants,  87,  94 

Nasal  vowel  allowed  be- 
fore ordinary  vowel  in 
verse,  627 

naval,  plural  of,  214 

navem,  244 

navet,  v  in,  39 

navire,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

navvrium,  264 

navrer,  Teut.  origin  of,  26 

-ne,  masc.  nouns  ending 
in,  182,  262 

ne,  425,  515 

ne,  addition  of,  in  sub- 
ordinate sentence,  471 

ne  .  .  •  guere,  424 

ne  .  .  .  jamais,  421,  425 

ne  .  .  .  pas,  425,  515 

ne  .  .  .  plus,  425 

ne  .  .  .  point,  425 

ne  .  .  .  que.  424 

no  .  .  .  rien,  425 
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n*.$%ms»»ms.  439 

•«'  "«miiy.  cvn  W  of.  264 

•  •*«•.  /'in.  39 

*/.  ^nicrof.  ltW.244 

Notion.  43* 

•.•f«HV.  gender  of,   173. 

•«  "i*.  fcm.  of.  155 

•  yvAir.  mav.  of,  155 
»<"«/«\  ItMtcth  of  ri  in,  79 
« •»*».  pronunciation  of. 

mi.  •  »•'*.    m* r/s,   prouuneia- 

u>*n  of."  113 
«k  .*.  prouunc.  of.  106 
**'*»/.  r  *  in.  SS 

.»    f  in.  when  sounded. 
132 

,.     in  »^w/'<t*M.  IIS 
fern,  of.  1 47 
\ch  t*'$ .  '.en.::  h  <  f  « in.  7$ 
N cu t  or  gvin  lor.  I  53 

w>  row.  fcm.  form  of.  155  j 
*,*;.  pronunc.  of.  109  I 
«»,  sentences  connected 

bv.  452 
*»  .  .  ,  »»,  439 
wiut*,  m*  in,  SO 
w»«*4<«,  ltal.  origin  of.  30 
wmv,  mase.  form  of,  155 
Hwr  {d<\  4t>?.  470 
Hhff*Mm%  ♦  in.  39 
mi  ♦*<**,  *•  l\tktrr%  297 
Nt'mtM,  »  in.  39 
*«(wr,  39.  3&) 
*»«hv#.  40.  S 
*<vfr*»,  249 
-AW/,  gender  of,  S7S 
*<tnW,  «tm  in,  $2 

pronunc.  of,  7S 
w<»*r,  «>♦  in,  39 
***>,  gender  of,  171,  251 
«o«»,  <*  in.  3D 
jfcw&rr,  *  in.  39 

>.      gend.  of.  184.264 
**>wr».  n  in.  39 
M>«)iM4inr.  it  in,  39 
Nominative,    sometimes 

given   in    derivation, 

634 


M«M/r,  m  in,  39 

noruintr,  S77 

**»,  4S5 

nohohstant,  436,  438 
f  w*,  441 

non-fcHhmcnt,  439 

noital,  plural  of,  214 

norrf,  Teutonic  origin  of. 
S6 

Norm  and  t  dialect,  28 

Norman*  in  Gaul,  influ- 
ence of.  10 

notre,     possessive     pro- 
noun. 2H5 

Noun*  mainline  ending 
inr«*.V.  152,  172.252, 


Nouns  feminine  not  end- 
ing in  e  mutr.  157, 160, 
240 

»(>wr  \*  w.  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion. 514 

ft.»«<viiw,  **<>#<iW,  fern.  of. 
147 

*<»««  r«  /.  etc..  used  to  aToid 
hiatus,  99,  147.  note 

Hi'wd,  *f»Nr<7/r.  and  m>- 
tv«7**.  compared,  201 

**»  agreement  of,  226, 
456 

**trt\  Mt*  in.  39 
„       380. 

n.ni  and  /«n>  compared. 
373 

»*if\  gender  of.  169,  249 

m*L  fern.  of.  147 
..     296 

WM//rwM»f,  425 

*«//*  /><irf.  422 

Number  in  substantives 
and  adjectives.  144 

Xumlier  in  pronouns, 
279 

Numerals,  192 

HMwertK  Italian  oritrinof . 
30 

HHmvrus,  n  in.  39.  264 

HH/ttuit.  syncope  in.  40. 2 

hwj\  251 
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o  Latin  into  0  French,  39 
*if  ,}  39 
ui  „  33 
9W     „      39 

0  French  from  0  Latin, 39 

»  "     au  "    II 

„  ,.     *     „     f 

•  value     of    symbol  in 

pronunciation,  72 
6  value    of    symbol  in 

pronunciation,  73 
o    in   cloaqitc,    modere, 

mode,  length  of,  p. 69, 7 
o  in  mortier,  ntort,  length 

of,  p.  69,  8 
0  in  heroine,  cdte,  depot, 

echo,  k&t*,  length  of, 

p.  59, 10 
9  and  6  compared,  79,  4 
0  and  an,  om>,  compared, 

87 
0  strengthened  into  *»» 

392 
0  strengthened  into  ve, 

392 
o  strengthened  into  «*, 

392,3 
9  altered  into  en,  392,  3 
0  in  German,  82 
oasis ?  pronunciation  of, 

108 
„     gender  of,  168,248 

Oaths  of  842,  §§  9,  27 
obefisque,  gender  of,  635 
Objective,  144,  obs. 
obscurimenty    from    ob- 

tenr,  426,  435 
ohtcq  m <v«,  no  singular,  227 
obstacle,  gender  of,  260 
obstacnlum,  260 
obstiner    (*')    (a),    463, 

477 
obt(*.  Teutonic  origin  of* 
26 

..    pronunc.  of,  108 
octtinte,  277 
octo*  o  in,  39 
<r.  value  of  symbol  in 

pronunciation,  69 
a  =  en.  82,  0 
m  in  a?//,  etc.,  69,  82 
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oe  in  poete,  80 
oi  in  verse,  526,  A 
oedlficium,  253 
CEdipe,  pronunc.  of,  72 
ceil,  ob  in,  82 
, ,     pronunciation  of,  72 
„     plurals  of,  148,  214 
{Equilibrium,  264 
(Etna,  pronunciation  of, 

72 
osu  =  eu  82,  /3 
„   in  ftfl?w/,  82 
„    in  neeud,  82 
osu/,  cbw  in,  82 
as?//,  ceufs,  pronunciation 

of,  112 
aeurre,  double  gender  of, 

234 
office ,  double  gender  of, 

159,  234 
officium,  234 
off  re  (J9),  absence  of  *  in, 

369 
offrir,  379 
-oge  nouns  in,  gender  of. 

157,  257 
Off  re,  ogressc,  155 
oi,  French  from  e  Lat.,  39 
„  „    i  Lat. ,39 

oi  in  lot,  how  pron.  80 
oi  its  history,  85 
oi  and  ai,  85 
oi  and  ai,  rhymes  in,  85, 

531 
oi  in  soit,  392,  3 
oi  in  connoitre,  croire, 

etc.,  392,  3 
oi  in  recevoir,  rcqois,  etc., 

392,  3, 
oie,  masc.  form  of,  155 
oignon,  pronunciation  of, 

86 
oin,    in   loin,  how  pro- 
nounced, 80 

„    in  verse,  526,  A 
-oindre,  verbs  in,  382 
-oinc,  -enc,  French  suf- 
fixes, 42 
-oir,  verbs  in,  393 

„    conjugation  in,  not 
regular,  325 

„    contains  few  verbs, 
325,  364,  note 


•oir,  conjugation  in,  cor- 
responds to  Latin 
in  ere,  366 

-oire,  masc.  nouns  in,  184 

oiscan-mouche,  plural  of, 
152 

-ottre,  verbs  in,  377 

Old  French,  its  best  pe- 
riod, 13,  14 

Old  French,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  142 

Old  French  quotations, 
rendering  of,  into  Mo- 
dern French,  536 

-olus,  Latin  suffix,  42 

om  in  comblc,  etc.,  length 
of,  78 

ombre,  length  of  om  in, 
78 

-ome,  -fane,  -aume,  masc. 
endings,  181,  261 

•on,  French  suffix,  42 

on,  om,  value  of  symbol 
in  pronunciation,  77 

on  in  Ic  son  et  la  farine, 
mon,  oncle,  length  of, 
p.  59,  9 

on  in  monsieur,  how  pro- 
nounced, 77 

on,  indef.  pron.  297,  321 

on  and  hommc  compared, 
209 

-one,  c  silent  in  ending, 
120 

oncle,  fem.  form  of,  155 
„    length  of  on  in,  78 

~ond,  French  suffix,  42 

onde,  0  in,  39 

-oncm,  Latin  suffix,  42, 

ongle,  gender  of,  180 

ont  (iU),  see  avoir 

onze,  z  in,  39 

vowel  not  cut  off 
before,  65 

Open  syllables  and  open 
sounds,  distinction  be- 
tween, 46,  note 

Open  syllables,  length  of, 
78 

opera,  234 

opira,  Italian  origin  of,  30 

opiniatriment  from  opi* 
nidtre,  426,  435  | 


?> 


opiniatrer  (#')  (a),  463, 
477 

opus,  260 

opuscule,  gender  of,  260 

opusculum,  260 

or,  0  in,  39 
„  conjunction,  432 

oracle,  gender  of,  536 

orateur,  fem.  use  of,  230 

oratorio,  plural  of,  161 

orchestre,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

Order  of  words  in  the 
sentence,  512 

Ordinal    numbers,   how 
formed,  193,  278 

Ordinal  numbers,absence 
of  article  with,  496,  4 

ordinem.  n  in,  39 
„        264 

ordonner  (de),  462,  476 

ordrc,  r  in,  39 
„      gender  of,  184,264 

'Orem,  Latin  suffix,  42 

organe,  gender  of,  182, 
262 

organum,  234 

orge, double  gender  of  ,234 

orgue,  double  gender  of, 
234 

orgueil,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 
„       tie  in,  82 

Oriental  origin,  words  of, 
33 

orient,  en  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 90,  2,  note 

orifice,  gender  of,  535 

oripea  u,  compound  word, 
41 

-orius,  -orium,  Latin  suf- 
fixes, 42 

Orthography  of   quota- 
tions, 533 

ortie,  0  in,  39 

osciller,  I  not  mouille*  in, 
135 

oscr,  not  followed  by  a 
preposition,  461,  476 

•osus,  Latin  suffix,  42 

ou  French  from  oLatin,39 

on      „        „    «Latin,39 

ou  and  ou,  50 
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ou,  ou,  o4,  Taloe  of  sym- 
bol in  pronunciation, 
75 

ou,  422,  610 

ou  .  .  .  ov,  439 

mi  in  fouet,  fou,  foule, 
foulard,  length  of,  78 

•0«,masc  adjectival  end- 
ing, 147 

0M,  sentences  connected 
by,  452 

-ou,  sing,  subsk  ending, 
148 

oua,  out,  ouer,  ouet, 
ouette,  in  Terse,  626,  A 

mam,  tfifat,  in,  80 

muia  in  louange,  80 

trifer  (A;),  462,  476 

ouest,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 
„    one  in,  80 
„    pronunciation     of, 
106 

ought,  rendered  by  de- 
voir, 326 

out,  onze,  nit,  e  not  cut 
off  before,  65 
„    in  jouir,  80 
„    in  honille,  80 
„    (yes),  425 
„   in  verse,  526,  A. 

owl,  360 

out-dire,  plural  of,  152 

-ouil,  French  suffix,  42 

ovinia  baragouin,  80 
„    in  Terse,  526,  A 

ouir,  defect.  verb,360, 413 

-our,  French  suffix,  42 

ouragan,  American  ori- 
gin of,  35 

our*,  pronunciation  of, 
108 

outil,  I  silent  in,  116, 135 

outre-,  French  prefix,  41 

outre,  436 

outremer,  outre*  in,  41 

ouvre  (f),  absence  of  s 
in,  369 

ouvert,  see  outrir 

ouvrir,  366,  379 

ovule,  gender  of,  260 

oyez,  413,  note 


p  Latin  into  b  French,  39 

P     »t       i>    f       »i     39 

p     „       „    v        „     39 

p,  value  of   symbol  in 
pronunciation,  110 

p  and  b.  sounds  of,  com- 
pared, 94  ^ 

p  carried  on  in  trop  in- 
dulgent, 110 

pacha,  Oriental  origin  of, 
33 

paete,  gender   of,   186, 
266 

paganus,  -anus  in,  42 

page,  gender  of,  177,-  230, 
257 

pagina,  257 

pagode,  Indian  origin  of, 
32 

paten,  ien  in,  42 

paillasse,  double  gender 
of,  230 

paillet,  no  feminine,  208 

pair,  pairesse,  155 

pattre,  377 

paix,    gender    of,    171, 
251 

pal,  plural  of,  214 

Palaeotypic  alphabet  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  78 

palanquin,  Indian  origin 
of,  32 

palefroi,  I  in,  39 

palette,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 

panache,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 
„        gender  of,  178, 
258 

panorama,  plural  of,  151 

pantalon,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 

p  anther e,  gender  of,  231 

pantomime,  double  gen- 
der of,  230 

paon,  -on  in,  42 

„      pronunciation   of, 
77 

papillon,  gender  of,  231 

paquebot,  English  origin 
of,  36 


Piques,  gender  of,  272 
par  (by),  436 
par-  French  prefix,  41 
parachute,  gender  of,  271 
Paradigms,  observations 
on,  337 
„  of  Terbs,  338- 

349 
paradoxe,  gender  of,  189, 

269 
parafe,  gender  of,  256 
parafredus,  r  in,  39 
paragraphs,   gender  of, 

176,  256 
paraUre,  345,  377 

„        not  followed  by 
a    preposition, 
461,475 
par  allele,  double  gender 

of,  237 
paratteZogramtne,  261 
parapet,  Italian   origin 

of,  30 
parapluie,  gender  of,  179, 

259,  271 
parasol,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
paratonnerre,  gender  of, 

271 
paratre,  -atre  in,  42 
paravent,  gender  of,  271 
parceque,  441 
par-dega,  436 
par-dela,  436 
par-derriere,  422,-  436 
par-dessus,  436 
par-devant,  422,  436 
pardonner,  par-  in,  41 
par/ait,  par-  in,  41 
parfois,  421,  426 
parfum,  length  of  nm  in, 

78 
par  hasard,  424 
par  w?i,"422 
parietem,  243 
Paris,  G.,  on   quantity, 

78 
Paris,  length  of  i  in.  78 
parjure,  gender  of,  204 
par  la,  422 
parler  (de),  462,  476 
parloir,  gender  of,  264 
parmi,  426,  436 
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par  mois,  etc.,  absence  of 
article  in,  497,  note 

paroi,  gender  of,  163, 
243 

parrain,  fam.  form  of, 
155 

parricide,  gender  of,  254 

parricidiurn.,  254 

Parts  of  speech,  143 

part,  gender  of,  169, 249 

partenpart,  129 

parterre,  gender  of,  271 

participant,  frequent 
agreement  of,  449 

participe,  gender  of,  183, 

263 
participium,  263 

Participle,  448,  note 

Participle  Past  stem,  328 

Participle  Past,  use  of  in 
compound  tenses,  329 

Participle  Past,  agree- 
ment of,  in  Passive 
sentence,  333,  449,  4 

Participle  Past,  agree- 
ment of,  in  Active  sen- 
tence, 449,  5 

Participle  Past,  theory 
of  agreement  in  Active 
sentence,  449,  458 

Participle  Past,  agree- 
ment in  Active  sen- 
tence till  16th  cent.,458 

Participle  Past,  agree- 
ment in  Active  sen- 
tence in  17th  century, 
458 

Participle  Past,  Modern 
agreement,  examples 
of,  458 

Participle  Past  in  Active 
sentence,  Whitney 
quoted  upon,  458 

Participle  Past,  with  In- 
transitive verbs  having 
etre,  333, 458 

Participle  Present,  agree- 
ment of,  448,  457 

Participle  Present,  opi- 
nion of  Littre  and 
Genin  upon  modern 
rule,  457 

parHr,  342;  obs. 


partir  takes  itre  in  com- 
pound tenses,  333, 342, 
371 

partisan.  Italian  origin 
of,  30 ' 

Partitive    article,     199, 
note 

Partitive  genitive,  146 
„       no  ar- 


» 


tide  in,  496 

partout,  422 

pant,  seeparaftre 

parvenir  (a),  463,  477 

pas,  affirmative  power 
of,  434 

pascal i  plural  of,  214 

passer,  takes  itre  or 
avoir,  371 

Passive  Verb,  less  used 
in  French  than  in 
English,  336,  note 

Passive  Verb,  what  is 
meant  by,  449 

Passive  voice,  no  special 
tense-forms  for,  336 

passoire,  gender  of,  264 

Past  Imperfect  tense, 
327,  328 

Past  Imperfect  tense, 
uses  of,  489 

Past  Participle,  see  Par- 
ticiple 

Past  Perfect  tense,  327, 
328 

Past  Perfect  tense,  uses 
of,  490 

Past  Simple  tense,  327, 
328 

Past  Simple  tense,  uses 
of,  488 

Past  tense  forms,  se- 
quence of,  494 

pasteur,  pdtre,  209 

pastoral    (French)   and 
pastoral  (English),  ac- 
cent in,  compared,  52, 4 
pate",  gender  of,  162,  242 

patience,  en  in,  90,  2 

Patois,  28 

pair  aster,  -aster  in,  42 
pdtre  and  pasteur  com- 
pared, 209 
patrem,  a  in,  39 


patrimoine,   gender   of, 

182,  262 
patrimonium,  262 
patrouille,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
paupcrem,p  in,  39 
pauvre,  v  in,  39 

„      change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 
pax,  251 

pays,  etc.,  how  pron.,  71 
pay 8 an,  fern,  of,  155 
-pe,  masc.ending,183,263 
peau,  gender  of,  170, 250 
peccadUle,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
ptcJieur,  pScheresse,  202 
pecheur,  peckeuse,  202 
ptcore  (la),  230 
pectmem,  262 
pe'dant,  Ital.  orig.  of,  30 
pedem,  260 

pe'dicttle,  gender  of,  260 
pediculus,  260 
pe'd-oncule,  gender  of,  260 
peignant,  g  in,  382 
peigne,  seepeindre 

„     gender  of,  182,262 
peignis,  seepeindre 
peindre,  325,  346,  382 
peint  and  vendu,  382,  4 
peintre,  from  pictor,  209 
„       fern,  use  of,  230 
pejor,  273 
pele-mele,  424 
peler,  e  in,  39 

„     use  of  accent   in 
tonic  syllable,  392, 1 
pellem,  250 
pdnal,  plural  of,  214 
pencher  (a),  463,  477 
pendaison,  gender  of,  246 
pendant,  436,  438 
„        que,  441 
pendule,  gend.  of,  1 59, 235 
phne,  gender  of,  262 
penser  (a),  463,  477 

„     mood  after,  468 
pensum,  pronunc.  of,  89 

„       plural  of,  151 
per-,  Latin  prefix,  41 
per + donors,  per*  in,  41 
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ptTwmm*.  297 
l^rwiv.  dc-abl«  gender 
of.  139,339 

r,poirero£r434 
(^V  462, 476 


ot.30 
pitaesl*™.  260 
pi»4.t.  Length  o€  •»  in.  78 
pimcer.  Teatonic  odgin 

of.  26 
pinnacle,  e  mate  in,  81 


jp/«.  see  pleurmr 

Plural  of  ordinary  ad- 
jectires  and  sub- 
stantives, 148 
history  of  *  as  ft 
mark  of,  209 
history  of  a*  as  a 
mark  of,  210 
of    words    taken 
flabstantively.H^ 
213 
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Si 


71 


Plural  of  proper  names, 
160,  215,  216 
of  foreign  words, 
151,  217 

of  compound  sub- 
stantives and  ad- 
jectives, 162,  218 
irregularities    in, 
caused  by  vocal- 
isation oil,  214 
plus-que-parfait,    pro- 
nunciation of,  108 
plus  t6t,  421 
phis,  424 
plut,  see  phuvoir  and 

plaire 
pluttt,  424 

poele,  gend.  of,  169,  236 
poete,  oh  in,  80 

„     fem.  use  of,  230 
Poetical    licenses    in 

verse,  529 
poignard,  etc.,  pronun- 
ciation of,  70 
point,  affirmative  power 

of,  434 
poire,    gender    of,    184, 

264 
pois,  oi  in,  39 
poison,  gender  of,  246 
poivre,  gender   of,  181, 

264 
poix,  gender  of,  171, 251 
p$le,  gender  of,  180,  260 
police,  how  accented  in 

English,  57 
polichinelle,  Italian  ori- 
gin of,  30 
polissoire,  gender  of,  264 
polka,  Russian  origin  of, 
34 
„     gender  of,  161, 241 
pollicem;  253 
poltron,    Italian    origin 

of,  30 
polns,  260 

polype,  gend.  of,  231, 263 
ponce,  o  in,  39 
„  n  in,  39 
populace,  Ital.orig.of,  30 
Popular  and  Low  Latin, 
difference  between,  24 
Popular  words,  37 


populus,  ending  in,  40, 

42 
par-,  pour-,  Latin  prefix, 

41 
pore,  c  silent  in,  120 
porcclaine,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
porche,  -che  in,  42 

„      gender  of,  635 
pore,  gender  of,  184,  264 
portare,  a  in,  39 
porte-allumettes,  plural 

of,  220 
porte-clefs,  plural  of,  220 
porte-feuille,  gender  of, 

271     • 
porter,  e  in,  39 

„       model  of  conju- 
gation in  -cr,  325 
340 
portions,  -icus,  in,  42 
portiquc,  gender  of,  535 
portrait,  por-  in,  41 
porus,  264 
Possessive    Pronouns, 

284,  300-303 
post-,  Latin  prefix,  41 
post-natus,  post  in,  41 
postscriptum,  plural  of, 

151 
postscriptum ,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  89 
poste,  gender  of,  159,  239 
posUrieur,  fem.  of,  147 

.,  275 

posierula,  I  in,  39 
potassc,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
poterne,  n  in,  89 
potion,  doublet  of  poison, 

gender  of,  246,  note 
pou,  plural  of,  148 
ponce,  gender  of,  173, 

253 
poulain,  fem.  of,  155 
poule,  masc.  form  of,  155 
poulet,  gender  of,  231, 7 
pouliche,  masc.  of,  150 
poulpe,  gender  of,  231 
pouts,  on  in,  39 
pour,  436 

pourboire,  gender  of,  271 
pour  Vamour  de,  437 


tt 


11 


pour  le  coup,  le  in,  198 
pour  pen  que,  441 

„  „   subjunctive 

after,  470 
pourpre,  gender  of,  238 
pour  que,  441 
pourquoi,  position  of,  515 
pourrai,  seepouvoir 
pour  toujours,  421 
pourvoir,  pour-  in,  41 

„       356, 390 
pourvu  que,  441 

„  subjunctive 

after,  470 
pouvoir,  359,  403 

rendered  by  may, 
can,  etc.,  326 
strong  and  weak 
forms  in,  392, 3 
praeambnlum,  260 
praeconium,  262 
praeceptiiin,  266 
praedicare,  prae-  in,  41 
praline,     from     proper 

name,  215 
Praslin,  s  silent  in,  140 
pratique,  gender  of,  230 
pre"-  French  prefix,  41 
pHccptc,  gend.of  ,186,266 
precher,  pre-  in,  41 
pr6cieusc,  length  of  cu 

,  in,  78 
pricipice,  gender  of,  173, 

253 
prdcisement,  from  pre'eu, 

426,  435 
prifix,  fem.  of,  147 
prehensionem,  246 
prMudice,  gender  of,  263 
premices,  no  sing.,  227 
premUrement,  423 
prenant,  see  prendre 
prendre,  367,  394 
prendre  plaisir  (&),  463, 

477 
preparer  (se)  (a),  463, 

477 
Prepositions,  436 
pres,  422 
pris  de,  437 
Present    Participle,  see 

Participle 
Present  stem,  328,  854 


448 
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Present  tenses,  328 
„  „       uses  of, 

485,  494 
prisentement,  421,  426, 

note,  435 
presqne,  424 
pressor  (se)  (de),  4G2, 476 
primmer,     subjunctive 

after,  468 
prite,  length  of  %,  79 
pritendant,  frequent  a- 

greement  of,  449,  note 
pretendre,  not  followed 

by  a  preposition,  461, 

475 
preter,  length  of  %,  79 
pritexte,  double  gender 

of,  236 
pretre,  fem.  of,  155 
„     from  presbyter, 

209 
pretresse,  masc.  of,  155 
private,  see  privaloir 
prioaloir,  358,  401 
pritit,  aeepreroir 
privoir,  356,  390 
pric-ZHeu,  plural  of,  219 
primc-abord,  prime-  in, 

278 
prime-taut,  prime-   in, 

278 
primevere,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
prince,  princesse,  155 
principe,  gender  of,  183, 

263 
prvntemps,  compound 

word,  41 
pris,  Bee  prendre 

„    observations  on,  373 
prison,  gender  of,  166, 

246 
pro-,  Latin  prefix,  41 
proehe,  422,  436 
proche  de,  437 
produire,  380 
pros-,  Latin  prefix,  41 
professeur,  fem.  use  of, 

230 
prqfil,  Italian  origin  of, 

80 
profondiment,  from  pro- 
fond,  426,  435 


programme,  gender  of, 
181,  261 

promettre  (de),  462,  476 

prompt,  pronunciation 
of,  110 

prone,  gender  of,  182, 262 

prononcer,  on  in,  77 

Pronouns,  279,  298-322 
„         some  uses  of, 
499 
„        position  of,  51 3 
„  personal,  po- 

sition of,  613,  617-619 

Pronunciation,  care  re- 
quired when  judging 
of,  78 

Pronunciation  of  Latin, 
141 

Pronunciation  of  Old 
French  142 

Proper  name?,  pronun- 
ciation of,  140 

Proper  names,  plural  of, 
160,  215 

Proper  names,  gender  of, 
272 

Proper  substantives,  144 

prophUe,  fem.  of,  155 

proposer(se)(de), 452,47  Q 

propre,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

Prosody,  621-532 

Protasis  and  Apodosis, 
483 

protige,  length  of  I  in,  79 

Prothesis,  40 

protr alter c,  pro-  in,  41 

Provencal  origin,  words 
of,  29 

Provencal,  where  once 
spoken,  29 

proverbe,  gender  of,  172, 
252 

Proverbs,  frequent  ab- 
sence of  article  in,  497 

providere,  pro-  in,  41 

provoquer  (a),  463,  477 

prudemment,  pronuncia- 
tion of,  90 

Psyche1,  ch  in,  140 

pu,  from  paitre 
„    fxom  ponvoir 


public,  fem.  of,  147 
puini,  pui-  in,  41 
puis-,  French  prefix,  41 
puis,  41,421 
puis  (Je),  seepouvoir 
puisgue,  441 
puissi-je,  accent  in,  56,  v. 
puisse,  seepouvoir 
puits,  from  puteus,  209 
pulpitum,  264 
pulsus,  u  in,  39 
pumicem,  m  in,  39 
„        u  in,  39 
punir  (de),  462,  476 
pupille,  I  not  mouille  in, 

135 
pupitre,  gend.  of,  1 84, 264 
pusillanime,  I  not  mouili£ 

in,  136 


q  final  only  in  cinq,  coq, 

118 
q,  value  of    symbol  in 

pronunciation,  118 
qu  in  aquarelle,  84 
qu  in  iquitatwn,  84 
qua,  u  how  sounded  in, 

76 
quadrangle,   gender  of, 

635 
quadrille,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 
„        double    gender 
of,  159,  240 
quadrum,  264 
quadrupide,  qu  in,  84 
Qualificative  adjectives, 

146, 148 
quand  421,  441 
quantieme,  313,  note 
Quantity,  rules  on,  62, 
78 

and  graphic  ac- 
cents, 79 
opinions  of  Mr. 
Ellis  and  Mr. 
Q.  Paris,  78 
words  of,  454 
quarantine,  from  gua- 
rantee 193 


it 


» 


a 
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qnare,  a  in,  39 
,>      q  in,  39 
quart ;  for  quatrietne,  278 
quart  us,  278 
quartz,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
qu-atre,  u  silent  in,  76 
„      yeux,  370,  note 
qfuatrieme,  193 

„     from  qiatre,  193 
q  u  at  r  time  merit,  423 
#*«»,  relative,  292 
„    interrogative,  294 
„     (what)    and    que 
(whom)  compared, 
310 
„    and   lequel  com- 
pared, 314 
„    and  quoi  compared, 

312 
„    con  junctional, 484 
„    in  substantival  sub- 
junctive sentences, 
468 
quel,  291,  293,  313 

„    no  article  after,  496 
qnelconque,  296,  320 
quelque.  indefinite  pro- 
noun, 296 
quel  .  .  que,  319 
quelque  .  .  qui,  319 
quelque  (some),  318 
quelque  chose,  gender  of, 

159 
quelqxCun,    substantival 

indefinite  pron.,  297 
quMr,  358,  note,  396 
queue,  q  in,  39 
qui  (which),  292 

„  (who),  292 
qui?  who?  294 
qui,  declension  of,  in  Old 
French,  308 
„   subjunctive  and  ob- 
jective, 309 
quiconque,  u  silent  in,  76 
„  substantival 

indefinite  pronoun,  297 
quid,  qum,  310,  note 
quinine,  American  origin 

of,  35 
quinquet,   from    proper 
name,  215 


quinquina,  American 

origin  of,  35 
quint  for  cinq,  278 
quiproquo,  plural  of,  151 
quoi,  what,  292,  294, 311 
„    and  que  compared, 

294,  312 
„    used  in  reference  to 

persons,  311 
„    in  je  ne  sais  quoi, 
293,  note 
quoique,  441 

„        subjunctive 
after,  470 
quolibet,  plural  of,  151 
Quotations,  orthography 
of,  533 
„         Old  French, 
rendering  of,  into  Mo- 
dern French,  536 
quotient,    en  in,  90,  2, 
note 


r  French  from  I  Latin,  39 
r     „  „    n     „    89 

r  Latin  into  I  French,  39 
rt  value  of  symbol  in  pro- 
nunciation, 114,  138 
r,  rarely  carried  on,  114 
-r,  fern,  nouns  ending  in, 

167 
-rd,-rt,  how  pronounced, 

129 
rabiem,  257 
Rabelais,    influence   of, 

upon  French,  18 
race,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
rocketer,  use  of  accent 

in  tonic  syllable,  392, 1 
Racine's     orthography, 

533 
rdoloire,  gender  of,  264 
radieem,  -icem  in,  42 
radis,  Provencal  origin 
of,  29 

„      As  in,  42 
rage,  gender  of,  177,  note, 

257 


rai/ort,  compound  word, 
41 

ration,  -eon  in,  42 
„      gender  of,  246 

raisonner,  on  in,  77 

ranqon,  gender  of,  166, 
246 

rappeUr  (se)  (de),  462, 
476 

rappeler  (se),  needs  not 
be  followed  by  a  pre- 
position, 476,  note 

rapporter,  r  in,  41 

roe,  fern,  of,  147,  note 

rasoir,  gender  of,  264,  2 

rasseoir,  408 

rationem,  -tionetn  in,  42, 
„        gender  of,  246 

ratissoire,  gender  of,  264 

-re,  number  of  verbs  in, 
325 

-re,  fourth  conjugation, 
model  1,  344 

-re,  fourth  conjugation, 
model  2,  345 

-re,  fourth  conjugation, 
model  3,  346 

-re,  fourth  conjugation, 
model  4,  347 

-re,  conjugation  in,  cor- 
responds to  Latin  in 
-ere,  366 

-re,  masc.  ending,  184, 
264 

re-  Latin  prefix,  41 

r6-,  re-,  r-,  res-,  French 
prefixes,  41 

re-\-apportare%  re*  in,  41 

recevoir  saidge'neral  com- 
pared, 51 
conjugation   of, 
358,400 

not    a    regular 

verb,  364,  note 

strong  and  weak 

forms  in,  392,  3 

recipient,  en  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 90,  2 

re'eipissi,  plural  of,  151 

Reciprocal  verbs,  how 
conjugated,  334 

reclame,  double  gender 
of,  159,  240 
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r~f—T'mm.  re-  :r.  41  repair*,  gtnder  of .  1S4    j  recolte. Italian orig. of. 30 

r**mn>r  Je\  4^2.  476  rep'irtir  and    rtpartir,    rk  —  r,  45,  note,  93,  125 

jvjm/  an«I   regard  ccm-  373                                   I  RMrivu,  s  in,  140 

pared.  51  repentir.  gender  of.  158  !  rA«w*.  gender  of,  181 

r^ya/.  plaral  of,  214  ,.         <#^'.  see  stntir  •  Rhyme,  524,  531 

Rhythm  in  prose,  521, 

note 
Rhythm  and  metre,  521 
rhythmc,  gender  of,  261 
rhifthmus,  261 


rea>itte.  Italian  origin  of,  ,,         (#<•)   (rir),  462 

30  476 

regrm.  xvriQoye  in,  40,  2  ■  repeton*,  length  of  £  in, 
■egesta,~2&4  j       78,  2 

ye*tum,  e  in,  39  I  ripite,  i  in,  67 
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ri,  observations  on,  373 

riant  and  disant,  373 

rien,  n  in,  39 

„     affirmative    power 
of,  434 

rire.  355,  373 
„     (de),  462,  476 
„     gender  of,  158 

rig  or  em,  247 

rigueur,  247 

riposte,  Ital.  orig.  of,  30 

risco,  267 

risque,  gend.  of,  187,  267 
„      fern,  till  16  th  cen- 
tury, 267,  note 

rUquer  (de),  462 

Rivers,  gender  of,  272 

viz,  Italian  origin  of,  30 

robust,  accent  in  English, 
57 

rognon,  change  of  spell- 
ing, 86 

roi;  from  regem,  40,  2 
„   fern,  of,  155 
„   ox  in,  70,  72 

roide,  how  pronounced, 
85 

rdle,  gender  of,  180, 260 

Roman  colonists  in  Gaul, 
first  settlement  of ,:  4 

romane,  only  used  in  the 
feminine,  208 

Romance,  beginning  of, 
27 

Romantic    school,    22, 
p.  384,  note 

rompt,  pronunciation  of, 
110 

ronce,  gender  of,  158 

roseau,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

tomgnol,  r  in,  39 

„        gender  of,  231 

rota,  o  in,  39 

rdiir,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

rtt'usoire,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

Rotterdam,    pronuncia- 
tion of,  89 

roue,  oil  in,  39 

rouennerie,     pronuncia- 
tion of,  90 


it 

9 

n 

39 

»» 

t 

it 

39 

ft 

X 

V 

39 

rouge-gorge,  plural  of,  152 
rougir  {de),  462,  476 
Rousseau,   influence   of 

upon  EYench,  21 
routine,  English,  accent 

in,  57 
roux,  rousse,  and  russus, 

compared,  201 
royaume,  gender  of,  181 
ruban-paiUe,  225,  note 
Rubens,  en  in,  90 

„       *  sounded  in,  140 
"  Rule  of  e  mute "  in 

gender,  232 
"Rule  of  *,"  209 
Russian  origin,  words  of, 

34 


s 

s  French  from  c  Latin,  39 

8S      „ 

s  compared  with  z,  94 
-#  final  in  first  person 

singular,  40,  6,  369 
s  final  in  des,  mes,  etc., 

83 
s,  how  sounded,  108 
8  replaced  by  circumflex 

accent,  40,  note 
•*  singular  substantival 

ending,  148 
i  as  a  mark  of  plural, 

148,  209,  212 
•*,  fern,  nouns  ending  in, 

168,  248 
-s,  rule  of,  209 
•«,  first  person  singular, 

absence  of,  allowed  in 

yerse,  529 
Sabel,  264 

sable,  gender  of,  180, 260 
sabre,  Teutonic  origin  of, 
26 

„    gender  of,  184,  264 
sabulum,  260 
saccade,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
saccharum,  264 


sacerdoce,  gender  of,  253 
sacerdotium,  253 
sachant,  ch  in,  39 

„        see  savoir 
sache,  ch  in,  39 

„    see  savoir 
sacre,   gender    of,    184 

264 
sacrifice,  gender  of,  253 
sacrificium,  253 
sagimen,  -imen  in,  42 
sagou,  American  origin 

of,  35 
saillir  and  compounds, 

384 
sain,  -in  in,  42 
sais,  see  savoir 

„    ai  in,  392,  fr 
saisir,   Teutonic    origin 

of,  26 
salade,  Italian  or  Spanish 

origin  of,  30;  31 
saltimbanque,    Italian 

origin  of,  30 
saint,  a  in,  39 
salutem,  a  in,  39 
salvatorem,  -orem  in,  42 
samedi,  compound  word, 

41 
sangldnt,  -Hint  in,  42 
sangle,  s  in,  39 
sanglier,  a  in  39 

„       fern,  form  of,  155 
sanguinolentus,  -lentus 

in,  42 
sanitatem,  ending  in,  40 
sans,  436 
sans  doute,  425 
sans  que,  subjunctive 

after,  470 
sante",   from  sanitatem, 

40,1 
sapiam,  i  consonans  in, 

39 
sapient  em,  i   consonans 

in,  39 
saponem,  p  in,  39 
sarcasms,  gender  of,  181 
sauf,  436 
8aumon>  length  of  an  in, 

78 
saurai,  see  savoir 
samage%  -age  in,  42 
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sauveur,  -eur  in,  42 

savane,  Spanish  origin  of , 
31 

savoir,  859,  407 

gender  of,  158 
not  followed  by  a 
preposition,  461, 
475 

saoon,  v  in,  39 

scandale,  doublet  of  et- 
clandre,  260,  note 

seandalum,  260 
jcarlatine,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 

sceptre,  gender  of,  184,. 
264 

eeeptrum,  264 
.Scheme   of   the   conso- 
nants, 96 

science,  en  in,  how  pro- 
nounced, 90 

icier,  i  in,  39 

scion,  sender  of,  246 

scintiUer,  I  not  mouille 
in,  135 

sempulum,  260 

ecutpter,  pronunciation 
of,  110 

sculp  teur,  fern,  use  of, 
230 

•8e,  -ce,-ge,  French  suffix, 
42 

se,  masc.  nouns  ending 
in,  185, 266 

slant,    frequent    agree- 
ment of,  449,  note 

Seasons,  gender  of,  158 

see,  fern,  of,  147 

secale,  260 

secare,  e  in,  89 

se" choir,  gender  of,  264 

second  and  deuwieme,  193 

secondement,  423 

secret,  fern,  of,  147 

seculum,  260 

seeuritatem,  -tatcm   in, 
42 

sicwriti,  -U  in,  42 

sedecim,  o  in,  39 
„        e  in,  89 

seigle,  length  of  ei  in,  79 
„     gender  of,  180, 260 

reigncur,  ei  in,  39 


seigneur  and  sire  com- 
pared, 209 
sein,  ei  in,  39 
seise,  ei  in,  39,  79 

„    z  in,  39 
seizieme,  from  seize,  193 
sel,  e  in,  67,  79 
selon,  436 
selon  que,  441 
sembter,  not  followed  by 
a  preposition,  461, 476 
sempiternel,  sound  of  em 

in,  90 
s'en  oiler,  sound  of  en 

in,  88 
sinichal,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
seniorem,  e  in,  39 
Sentence,Compound,  443 
Co-ordinate,443 
Principal,  443 
Simple,  443 
Subordinate, 
443 

use  of  mood  in 
Principal,  465, 
466 

use  of  tense  in 
Principal,  485- 
493 

use  of  mood  in 
Subordinate, 
467, 479-484, 
„       use  of  tense  in 
Subordinate,  494 
sentinelle,  Ital.  orig.  of,  80 

»        (**),  230 
sentir,  model  of  conju- 
gation in  ir,  325,  342 
seovr,  to  seat,  and  seeir 

to  suit,  408 
separare,    syncope    in, 

40,2 
sepia,  Italian  orig.  of,  30 

„    gender  of,  161,  241 
sept,  pronunciation  of, 

106, 110,  132 
sept  ante,  277 
septcntrion,  derivation 

of,  246 
septiemem-ent,  423 
sipvlcre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 


it 
» 
it 

it 

tt 


it 


tt 


sepulchrvm,  264 
serai,  see  etre 
serein,  ei  in,  39 
serenus,  e  in,  39 
serf,/ in,  39 
serge,  -ge  in,  42 
urgent,  -ent  in,  42 
serica,  -tea  in,  42 
serin,  155 
serre-papiers,  plural  of, 

220 
serpent,  generic    name, 

231 
serval,  plural  of,  214 
«mHZft£,substantive,rare, 

229 
service,  gender  of,  173, 

253 
servientem,  -entem  in,  42 
serviette,  Italian  origin 
of,  30 
.„        length  of  i  in,  78 
servir,  see  sentir,  342 
servir  (a),  463,  477 
servitewfem.  of,  155,229 
servitium,  253 
serous,  v  in,  39 
seul,  change  of  meaning 
according  to  position, 
514 
seulement,  424 
Sevigne,  Madame  de,  her 

orthography,  533 
sevrer,   from   separare, 

40,2 
"Sex"   and   "gender," 
terms  not  to  be  con- 
fused, 228 
Sex,  substantives  signify- 
ing things  with,  154 
„   substantives  signify- 
ing things  without, 
156 
sexe,  gender  of,  189,  269 
seams,  269 

shall,  rendered  by  fal- 
low, 326 
Short  and  long  vowels,  78 
should,  rendered  by  de- 
voir, 326 
»,  424,  426,  441,  483 
Sibilants,  128 
siecle,  gender  of,  180, 260 
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sxeste,  Spanish  origin  of, 

31 
signe,  gender  of,  182, 262 

signum,  262 

silence,  gender  of,  173, 
253 

silcntium,  253 

silhouette,  from  Proper 
name,  215 

silvaticus,  -aticus  in,  42 

sitnonie,  from  Proper 
name,  215 

Simple  sentence,  defini- 
tion of,  443 

Simple  Present,  327,  332, 
485 
Past,  327, 332,  488 
Future,  327,  332, 
491 

singe,  fern,  form  of,  155 

Singular,  nouns  without, 
227 

sinon  que,  441,  483 

sinus,  i  in,  39 

si  pen  que,  441 

sire  and  seigneur  com- 
pared, 209 

site,  gender  of,  186,  266 

sitim,  244 

situs,  266 

six,  x  =  s  in,  121, 132 

si&timement,  423 

sceur,  from  soror,  209 
„    pronunciation    of, 

72,82 
„    masc.  form  of,  155 

sofa,  Oriental  origin  of, 
33 

sot,  pronoun,  283, 506 

soif,  gender  of,  164,  244 

sots,  see  Stre 

soit,  oi  in,  392 
„    t  in,  370 

soit  que,  441,  470 

soldat,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 
„     fern,  use  of,  230 

soldatesque,  Italian  ori- 
gin of,  30 

sol&e,  double  gender  of, 
237 

solennel,    pronunciation 
of,  90 


» 


solstice,  gender  of,  253 

solstitium,  253 

somme,  double  gender  of, 

159,  235 
sommes,  see  etre 
somnium,  257 
•son,  French  suffix,  42 
son,  length  of  on  in,  78 
„    possessive  pronoun, 

285 
„    used  instead  of  sa,  99 
Sonant  consonants,  128 
senate,  Italian orig.  of,  30 
songe,  gender  of,  177,257 

535 
songer  (a),  463,  477 
sont,  see  etre 
sorbet,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
Sorbonne,  creation  of,  14 
somette,  Celtic  origin  of, 

25 
sort  affreiw,  t  silent  in, 

129 
sortir,  see  sentir.  342 

takes  etre  in  com- 
pound tenses,  333, 
371 

sot,  fern,  of,  147 
soubresaut,  Spanish  ori- 
gin of,  31 
soudre,  418 
souffle,  gender  of,  260 
souffrir,  379 
soukaiter  (de),  462,  476 
souloir,  414 
soumettre  (se)  (a),  463, 

477 
svjet  from  subjectus,  40, 

2 
soupcon,  on  in,  39 
soupeonner   subjunctive 

after,  468 
soupeonner  (de),  462,476 
soupe,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
soupirail,  plural  of,  148 
source,  from  sourdre,  417 
sourcil,  sour-  in,  41 
„    t  in,  39 

„  I  silent  in,  116,135 
sourd-muet,  plural  of  ,225 
sourdre,  417 


sourire,  sou-  in,  41 
souris,  breaks  the  rule  of 
accent,  38,  note 

„     double  gender  of, 
231,  240 
sou-,  sous',  su-,  French 

prefixes,  41 
soustraire,  sous  in,  41 
sous-pied,  plural  of,  221 
sons,  436 
souvenir  (se)  (de),  462, 

476 
souvent,  sou-  in,  41 
„      t  in,  39 

„      421 
soyons,  see  etre 
sp  initial,  40 
Spain,  words  in  French' 

from,  20,  31 
spatium,  234 
specimen,  pronunciation' 

of,  89 
spectacle,  gender  of,  260 " 
spectaculutn,  260 
sperare,  sp  in,  40 
Spirants,  94 
spiritus,  sp  in,  40 
squelette,  gender  of,  186, 

266 
-sse,  suffix,  155 
st  initial,  40 
stabulum,  st  in,  40 
stagnant,  gn  not  mouille 

in,  137 
stagnation^nnotm(mil\6 

in,  137 
stance,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
stare,  st  in,  40 
statuaire,  double  gender 

of,  230 
steppe,  Russian  origin  of, 

34 
store,  gender  of,  184, 264 
storea,  264 
strictus,  st  in,  40 
Strong  and  weak  verbs, 

361 
Strong  verbs,  lists  of,  362 
Strengthened  syllable  in 

verbs,  353,  392,  3 
St.  Louis,  14 
style,  gender  of,  180,  260 
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•£#,  -f  w,  fern,  norms  end* 
ing  in,  162,  242 
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•te,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  186,  266 
Te  Deum,  pronunciation 
of,  89 
„        plural  of,  151 
tcL2M 
teleqraphe,    gender    of, 

176,  256 
telescope j  gender  of,  183, 

263 
tenwigner,  change  of  pro- 
nunciation, 86 
temaigner,  followed   by 

de,  475,  note 
thnoigner,  not  followed 
by  a  preposition,  475 
temple,  gender  of,  1 80,260 
templum.  260 
Temporal   conjunctions, 

441,  470 
tettdant,  frequent  agree- 
.'    ment  of,  449,  note 
tenir,  358,  392,  395 
„      (A),  4«I3,  477 
tenor,  Italian  orig.  of,  30 
lenses,  327 

auxiliaries    of, 
326 
formation  of,  328 
English  of,  332, 
337 

formed  from  La- 
tin, 367 

uses  of,  485-494 
„      sequence  of,  494 
tenter  (de),  462,  476 
tenu,  see  tenir 
Tenues  (consonants),  128 
terme,  gender  of,  261 
terminus,  261 
tcrre-plein,  plural  of,  223 
tete,  circumflex  accent  in, 
49,67 
„    length  of  &  78,  79 
tetu,  length  of  e,  78,  79 
•teur,  words  in,  155,  247 
Teutonic  elements  in  the 
language  of  Gaul,  7, 26 
th  =  t  in  sound,  45, 93 
t h  in  a  syllable,  45 
th,  value  of  symbol  in 

pronunciation,  124 
thaler,  plural  of,  151 


» 
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the",  Chinese  origin  of,  32 

„   length  of  e  in,  78 
the,  before  comparatives, 

498 
thedtral,  plural  of,  214 
theatre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
theatrnm,  264 
tlieitre,  length  of  6  in,  78 
theme,  length  of  e  in,  78 

„     gender  of,  181 
Third  person  used  in  di- 
rect address,  503 
thronus,  262 
•tia,  Latin  suffix,  42 
tUndrai,  d  in,  40,  395 
tiens,  see  tenir 
tiers-etat,  tiers  in,  278 
tige,  gender  of,  177,  note, 

257 
tigre,  fem.  of,  155 
tigresse,  masc.  of,  155 
timbale,  Italian    origin 

of,  30 
timbre,  b  in,  39 
r  in,  39 

gender    of,  184, 
264 
tins,  see  tenir 
-twnem,  Latin  suffix,  42 
tire-bottes,  plural  of,  221 
tiroir,  gender  of,  264 
tisser  and  tistre,  420 
tissu,  from  tistre,  420 
titre,  r  in,  39 

„     gender  of,  264 
titulus,  I  in,  39 

„      gender  of,  264 
toi  declined,  283 
toi  in  imperative  mood 

instead  of  te,  334 
toison,  gender    of,   166, 

246 
tomate,  Spanish    origin 

of,  31 
toniber,    takes    etre    in 

compound  tenses,  333, 

371 
ton,  possessive  pronoun, 

285 
ton  orange,\ia,\9on  in,  130 
Tonic  accent  in  a  word, 

52 


V 


Tonic  accent,  influence  on 

formation  of  words,  38, 

392 
Tonic  accent,  variation  s 

in    present   stem  de- 
pendent on,  392 
Tonic  accent  in  a  phrase, 

53,  522 
tonnerre,  gender  of,  184, 

264 
tonsioneni,  246 
toque,  Celtic  origin  of,  25 
tornus,  o  in,  39 
tM,  421 

tU  on  tard,  421 
tovchant,  436,  438 
touffti,   Teutonic    origin 

of,  26 
toujours,  421 
tournevis,  pronunciation 

of,  108 
tour,  double  gender  of, 

159,  235 
tonrtereau,    tourtcrcUe, 

155 
tout  an  phis,  424 
tout,  indefinite  pronoun, 
239,  296 

„    before  a  fem.  noun 
beginning   with   a 
consonant,225,note 
tout  aupres  de,  437 
tout  auto'ur,  422 
tout-a-ooup,  424 
tout-a-fait,  424 
tout-a-l'heure,  421 
tout  de  suite,  421 
toux,  gender  of,  171,  251 

„  •  from  tnssis,  201 
Towns,  gender  of,  272 
traditionem,  246 
traduire,  tra-  in,4K  380 
trahison,  gender  of,  166  % 

246 
traire,  355,  383 
traiti,  gend.  of,  162,  242 
trattre,  fem.  of,  155 
„       from    traditor, 
209 
traitresse,  masc.  of,  155 
traitrensement,  426,  435 
tranquille,  I  not  mouille 

in,  135 
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tran*-,  Latin  prefix,  41    ' 
trans+dueere,  tram-  in, 

41 
Transitive  verbs,  449 
trapeze,  gender  of,  190, 

270 
trapezium,  270 
trttrail,  plural  of,  148, 21 4 
travailler  (a),  463,  477 
travaux,  singular  of,  148 
tray  ant,  see  traire 
tre"-,  tra-,  French  prefix, 

41 
.  Trees,  gender  of,  158 
trifle,  gender  of,  180, 260 

„    trifolium,2GQ, 
tree,  424 
%treuailUr,  384 
tressaus  (Je),  see  tres- 

saillir 
trere,  Teutonic  origin  of, 

26 
tribu,  gender  of,  170, 250 
tribut,  250 
-trice,  229 
trhnestrie,  264 
trifolinm,  260 
Trills,  39,  94 
trinquer,  Teutonic  origin 

of,  26 
trio,  plural  of,  161 
triomphc,  double  gender 

of,  159,  236 
t  rut  esse,  ss  in,  39 
tristitia,  t  in,  39 
troitiemement,  423 
trombone,  Italian  origin 

of,  30 
trompette,  double   gen- 
der of,  230 
trbne,  gender  of,  182, 262 
trop,  424,  426 
trophie,  gender  of,  255 
tropaeum,  255 
trouble,  gender  of,  180, 

260 
trouble-fete,    plural    of, 

219 
trouver  (A),  463,  477 
truie,  masc.  form  of,  155 
tu,  pronoun,  281 
tn  and  vous,  uses  of,  501 
*h  (verb),  see  taire 


tube,  gender  of,  172.  252 
tubercule,  gender  of,  260 
tubus,  252 

tumulte,  gend.  of,  1 86,266 
turc,  fem.  of,  147 
turquoise,  Italian  />rigin 

of,  30 
tns,  see  taire 
tussis,  251 
tympanum,  n  in,  39 
p  in,  39 
264 


»> 
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u  French  from  «  Latin,  39 
u  „  „  I  „  39 
u  Latin  into  n  French,  39 
u  „  „  o  „  89 
u  „  „  on  „  39 
u,  4,  value  of  symbols  in 

pronunciation,  76 
u  in  lui,  length  of,  78 
u  and  H,  length  of,  com- 
pared, 79, 1 
u  preceded  by  g  and  q,  84 
•u,  French  suffix,  42 
-it,  fem.  nouns  in,  1 70, 250 
-na  in  iquateur,  80 
-ua,  ue,  uer,  ueux,   in 

verse,  526,  1 
-Hca,  Latin  suffix,  42 
•uculus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
•wye*  gender  of  nouns  in, 

257 
-ue,  French  suffix,  42 
ve  sounded  like  eu,  82 
ne  in  ieuelle,  80 
ue  in  cueiUir,  82 
ve  in  arguer,  84 
-ve,  masc.  nouns  in,  187, 

267 
ui  French  from  o  Latin, 

39 
ui  in  aiguille,  etc.,  84 
ui  in  puis,  puisse,  392 
ui  in  svis,  392 
ui  in  verse,  526, 1 
uin  in  Juin,  80 
•nire,  verbs  in,  380 
ulcere,  gender  of,  264 


ulcus,  264 

-ule,  diminutives  in,  gen- 
der of,  260,  note 
ulte'rieur,  fem.  of,  147 
ultimatum,  pronuncia- 
tion of.  89 
„         plural  of,  151 
ultra,  Latin  prefix,  41 
-ulus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
urn  in  parfum,  length  of, 

78 
-umcn,  Latin  suffix,  42 
un,  French  suffix.  42 
un,  urn,  symbol,  value  of, 

in  pronunciation,  77 
un,  urn,  and  e,  eu,  sounds 

of,  compared,  87 
un  in  brun,  etc.,  length 

of,  78 
un,  une,  200 
un,  onze,  oui,  e  not  cut 

off  before,  65, 3 
undecim,  c  in,  39 
Undine,  length  of  un  in, 

78 
-undue,  Latin  suffix,  42 
unieme,  when  used,  193 
uniformhuent,  from  uni- 

forme,  426,  435 
University   of    Paris, 

creation  of,  14 
-unus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
-ura,  Latin  suffix,  42 
-ure,  French  suffix,  42 
-urnus,  Latin  suffix,  42 
urtica,  u  in,  39 


p  Latin  into  b  French,  39 
v French  from  b  Latin.  39 

«      ,i        »     P     »      39 
v,  pronunciation  of  sym- 
bol, 113 
va,  length  of  a  in,  78 
va-et-vient,  370,  note 
va  en  guerre,  370,  note 
vacarme,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 
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vacarme,  gender  of,  181, 
261 

vaciUer,  I  not  mouille  in, 
135 

vagabond  (French)  and 
vagabond  (English), 
accent  in,  compared, 
52,6 

vague,  double  gender  of, 
159,  238 

radiant,  401 

vaille,  ai  in,  392,  3 
„     see  valoir 

vaincre,  356 

vainqnant,  see  vaincre 

vais,  see  aller 
„    ai  in,  392,  3 

val.  plural  of,  214 

valoir,  358,  401 

„      strong  and  weak 
forms  in,  392,  3 

valser,  Teutonic  origin 
of,  26 

Vandals,  7 

vanille,  Spanish  origin 
of,  31 

vanter  (se)  (de),  462, 476 

vaporem,  247 

vapour  and  vapour  com- 
pared, 52,  4 

vase,  Teutonic  orig.  of,  26 

vassal,  Celtic  orig.  of,  25 

vas-y  for  va-y,  99 

vaudeville,  I  not  mouille 
in,  135 

vaudrai,  see  valoir 

va  h  n>tt,com pound  word, 
224 

vauit,  see  valoir 

•re,  masc.  nouns  in,  188, 
268 

ricu,  see  vivre 

vedette  (la),  meaning  of, 
230 

velum,  234 

vend  (il),  386 

vendre,  model  verb,  344 

vendrai,  viendrai,  com- 
pared, 382  (1)  ~ 

vendre,  peindre,  com- 
pared, 382 

vendredi,     compound 
word,  41 


rendu  and  peint,  382,  4 

venger,  g  in,  39 

rongeur,  vengeresse,  202 

renin,  -in  in,  42 

venir,  333, 358,  note,  395 

vSnitien,  ti  in,  140 

rep  res,  no  singular,  227 

vequis,  obsolete  form  for 
vecus 

veracem,  -aeem  in,  42 

viranda,  gender  of,  161 , 
241 

Vebbs,  see   Table  of 
Contents,  pp.  xxi. — 
xxiv 

verbe,    gender    of,   172, 
252. 

verbose,  accent  in  Eng- 
lish, 67 

verbvm,  252 

re'riiS,  gender    of,  162, 
242 

rermicelle,  gender  of  ,180, 
260 

vermicellus,  c  in,  39 

vcrmisseau,  s  in,  39 

verrai,  see  voir 

„      and  voyant  com- 
pared, 392,  3 

verrat,  fem.  form  of,  156 

verre,  gender  of,  184, 264 

vers,  436 

verso,  plural  of,  161 

vert,  t  in.  39 

vertu,  gender  of,  170, 260 

vervecem,  v  in,  39 
„        -ecem  in,  42 

restibulum,  260 

vestige,  gender  of,  177 

vitir,  355,  388 

vetissent,  form  found  till 
lately,  388 

vSt  (il),  see  vetir 

v$tu,  see  vitir 
„    and    investi    com- 
pared, 388 

veuille,  see  rovloir 

veuillez,   veuillons,  and 
voulez,    voulons, 
compared,  399 
„       meaning  of,  358 

vevx,  eu  in,  392,  3,  899 

vi-,  French  prefix,  41 


rtande,  ian  in,  80 

rices,  v  in,  39,  248 

rice-,  Latin  prefix,  41 

rice,  gender  of.  173,  263 

vieinus,  -inus  in.  42 

ricomte,  vi-  in,  41 

victime  (la),  meaning  of, 
230 

victoive,  gender  of,  184, 
264 

vieiU  99 

vieillot,  fem.  of,  147 

viendrai,  395 

vieux,  leu  in,  80 
„    fem.  of,  147 
„    and  vieily  203 
„    usually   precedes 
the  noun,  614 

vigie,  (la),  meaning  of, 
230 

vigne,  gender  of,  158 

vilain,  change  of  mean- 
ing according  to  posi- 
tion, 614 

rilla,  gender  of,  161,  241 

village,  I  not  mouille'  in, 
135 
„      gender  of,  177 

ville,  I  not  mouille  in, 
135 

vinaigre,  gender  of,  271 

vindirare,  c  in.  39 

vingt,  pronunciation  of, 
102 
„     192,  277 

violent,  -lent  in,  42 

violentus,  -lentus  in,  42 

violin,  accent  in  English, 
57 

violon,  Italian  origin  of, 
30 

violoncello,  gender  of, 
180,  260 

viorne,  gender  of,  158 

vipere,  gender  of,  231 

riridis,  d  in,  39 

virtutem,  250 

vis,  see  voir 

vis,  pronunciation  of,  108 
.,   gender  of,  168,  248 

visa,  plural  of,  151 

vis-a-vis,  426 

vis-a-vis  do,  437 
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riser  (a),  463,  477 

rite,  426 

ritis,  248 

rithrm,  253 

ritrail,  plural  of,  148 

ritre,  gender  of,  264 

ritntm,  264 

ri'rrf,  355,  374 

vocabulaire,  gender   of, 

184,  264 
Vocatives,    absence     of 

article  in,  496 
void,  how  obtained,  438 
wild,,  length  of  a  in,  78 

„     how  obtained,  438 
voila-t-il,  870,  note 
voile,  double  gender  of, 

159.234 
voir,  356,  390,  392 

„    not  followed  by  a 

preposition,  461,  475 
voisin,  -in  in,  42 
voix,  gender  of,  171,  251 
volcan,  Italian  origin  of, 

30 
rolo,  o  in,  39 
volonticrs,  424 
Voltaire,    influence    of, 

upon  French,  21 
Voltaire's    orthography, 

533 
voltiger,   Italian   origin 

of,  30 
volvbilis,  pronunciation 

of,  108 
volume,  gender  of,  181, 

261 
volumen,  261 
•cot re  and  v6tre,  285 
voudrais,  see  vovloir 
rouloir,  358,  392,  399 

not  followed  by 
a     preposition, 
461,  475 
rendered  by  mill, 
would,  326 
vous  and  tu,  uses  of,  501 


» 


n 


rout,  with  singular  ad- 
jective, 602 

Vowels,  permutation  of, 
39 

Vowel-sounds,  see  p.  xv. 
in  Table  of  Con- 
tents 

vox ,  251 

royant  and  verrai  com- 
pared, 392 

vrai,  -ai  in,  42,  426 
„    change  of  meaning 
according  to  posi- 
tion, 514 

vraiment,  from  vrai,  425, 
426 

-vrir  and  -frir,  verbs  in, 
379 

vn,  see  voir 

vu  que,  441 

vulpeculus,  -covin*  in,  42 


w 

w,  value  of  symbol  in 
pronunciation,  123 

wagon,  w  in,  123 

Weak  and  strong  verbs, 
361 

Weak  verbs,  irregular, 
list  of,  363 

whig,  w  in,  123 

whisky,  w  in,  123 

Whitney  on  "  o,"  82 

Whitney  quoted  on  the 
use  of  have  as  an  aux- 
iliary verb,  458,  note 

will,  rendered  by  vouloir, 
326 

Word  accent,  see  Accent 

Word  formation,  37 

Words,  order  of,  in  the 
sentence,  512-520 

would,  rendered  by  vou- 
loir, 326 


x,  value  of  symbol  in 
pronunciation,  122 

x  in  aux  amis,  122.  2 

-x,  raasc.  adjectival  end- 
ing, 147 

-X,  singular  substantival 
ending,  148 

x,  as  a  mark  of  plural, 
210 

x,  fern,  nouns  in,  171, 2. "U 

•xe,  raasc.  nouns  in,  18'J, 
269 


y,  value  of   symbol  in 

pronunciation.  71 
y  equal  to  dtntble  i,  71 
y  used  as  a  dative,  281, 

609 
y,  position  in  sentence* 

520 
yacht,  pronunciation  of, 

104     . 
yevx,  sing,  of,  148 
yevx  and  ceils,  214,  /3 
yeuse,  gender  of,  158 


z,  French  from  c,  Latin, 

89 
z,  value  of    symbol    in 

pronunciation,  109 
z  final  in    substantives 

and    adjectives,    143, 

211 
~ze,  masc.  nouns  ending 

in,  190,  270 
zinc,  Teutonic,  origin  of, 

26 
ziro,  Oriental  origin  of, 

33 
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Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Educational  Course. 


The  success  attending  the  *  Principia  Latina  '  and  the  '  Initia 
Gr^Ca,'  which  practical  teachers  have  found  the  easiest  books  for 
learning  Latin  a,nd  Greeh.  has  led. to  the  application  of  the  same 
method  to  the  French  and  German  Languages.  There  is  an  obvious 
advantage  in  a  beginner  learning  a  new  language  on  the  plan  with 
which  he  is  already  familiar.  These  books  combine  the  advantage  of 
the  older  and  more  modern  methods  of  instruction.  Their  main 
object  is  to  make  the  study  of  the  language  as  easy  and  simple  as 
possible,  to  enable  a  beginner  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chief  grammatical  forms,  to  learn  their  usage  by  constructing  simple 
sentences  as  soon  as  he  commences  the  study  of  the  language,  and  to 
accumulate  gradually  a  stock  of  words  useful  in  conversation  as  well 
as  in  reading. 


A  FRENCH  COURSE. 
FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  I.     A  First  French 

Course,  containing  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercises,  and 
Vocabularies.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

FRENCH  PRINCPIA,  Part  II.    A  Reading  Book  ; 

containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes.  Natural 
•History,  and  Scenes  from  the  History  of  France. 
With  Grammatical  .Questions,  Notes,  and  copious  Ety- 
mological Dictionary.     12 mo,     4s.  6d. 

FRENCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  III.    French  Prose 

Composition.  Containing  a  Systematic  Course  of 
Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  with  the  Principal  Rules  of 
Syntax.     12mo.     8s.  6d.  Nearly  Ready. 

STUDENT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR:  a  Practical 
and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By 
C.  Her jn- Wall.  With  an  Introduction  by  M.  Littre\ 
Post  8vo.      7s.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  For  Junior 
Classes,  Abridged  from  the  above  Work.   12mo.  8s.  6d. 
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Da.  Wm.  Smith's  Educational  Course — continued. 


A  GERMAN  COURSE. 
GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  Pajit  I.    A  Fibst  German 

Course.  Containing  a  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exercise 
Book,  and  Vocabularies.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  IL    A  Reading  Book  ; 

containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural 
History,  and  scenes  from  the  History  of  Germany. 
With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Dictionary. 
12 mo.     8s.  6<L 

GERMAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  III.    German  Prose 

Composition.  Containing  a  Systematic  Course  of  Exer- 
cises on  the  Syntax,  with  the  Principal  Rnles  of  Syntax. 
12  mo.  Nearly  Ready. 

PRACTICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR  OF 
THE    GERMAN    LANGUAGE.     By  Db.   Leonhabd 

SCHMITZ.       Post  8V0. 


AN  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
With  Copious  Exercises.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  T.  D. 
Hall,  M.A     12mo.    8s.  6d. 

PRIMARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  Element- 
ary  Schools,  with  Exercises  and  Questions.  Based 
upon  the  above  work.  By  T.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  16mo. 
Is. 

SCHOOL  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL.  By  John  Richardson, 
M.A.     Post  8vo.     5s. 

PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN,  for  Ele- 
mentabt  Schools.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  D.C.L. 
12mo.     2s.  6d. 

[Continued. 


Db.  Wm.  Smith's  Educational  Course — continued. 

A    GREEK    COURSE. 
INITIA  GRiECA,  Paet  I    A  First  Greek  Course, 

containing  Grammar,   Delectus,  Exercise    Book,   and 
Vocabularies.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

INITIA  GR^ECA,  Part  II.    A  Reading  Book  ;  con- 

taining  short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Mythology,  and 
Grecian  History.     With  a  Lexicon.     12 mo.     8s.  6d. 

INITIA  GRjECA,  Part  III.    Prose  Composition  ; 

containing  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  copious  Examples 
and  Exercises.     12 mo.     8s.  6d. 

SMALLER  GREEK    GRAMMAR.      Abridged  from 
Cubtius.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

THE  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.    12mo.     2s.  6d. 


A    LATIN   COURSE. 
PRINC1PIA   LATINA,  Part  I.    A   First   Latin 

Couese.  A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book, 
with  Vocabularies.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  II.    A  Reading  Book. 

Ancient  Mythology,  Geography,  Roman  Antiquities, 
and  History.  With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.  12mo. 
8s.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  III.    A  Poetry  Book. 

1.  Easy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.  2.  Ecloga 
OvidianaB.  8.  Prosody  and  Metre.  4.  First  Latin 
Verse  Book.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IV.  Prose  Composition. 

Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Examples,  Explanations  of  Sy- 
nonyms, and  Exercises  on  the  Syntax.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

PRICIPIA  LATINA,  Part  V.  Short  Tales  and 
Anecdotes  from  Ancient  History,  for  Translation. 
12mo.     8s. 

LATIN-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  arranged  accord- 
ing  to  Subjects  and  Etymology;  with  a  First  Latin- 
English  Dictionary  to  Ph&drus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
Caesar's  "  Gallic  War."     12mo.     8s.  6d. 

SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Abridged  from  the 
Student's  Latin  Grammar.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 


Albemarle  Street, 

November,  1876. 


Murray's  Students'  Manuals: 

A  Series  of  Historical  Works  for  advanced  Scholars. 

Forming  a  continuous  Universal  History,  Sacred  and 
Secular,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Present 
Time. 


"  The  Series  of  Students'  Manuals,  Ancient  and  Modern,  issued  by- 
Mr.  Murray,  and  edited  for  the  most  part  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  possess 
several  distinctive  features  which  render  them  singularly  valuable  as 
Educational  Works.  They  incorporate,  with  judicious  comments,  the 
researches  of  the  most  recent  historical  investigators,  not  only  into 
the  more  modern,  but  into  the  most  remote  periods  of  the  history  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  refer.  The  latest  lights  which  compara- 
tive philology  has  cast  upon  the  migrations  and  interminglings  of 
races  are  reflected  in  the  histories  of  England  and  France.  We  know 
no  better  or  more  trustworthy  summary,  even  for  the  general  reader, 
of  the  early  history  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  than  is  contained  in  these 
volumes  respectively." — Tlie  Museum, 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

THE  STUDENT'S  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 
From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Return  of 
the  Jews  from'  Captivity.  With  an  Introduction  to 
the  looks  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  PHILIP  SMITH, 
B.A.   With  43  Maps  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.   7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

With  an  Introduction,  containing  the  connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A. 
With  80  Maps  and  Woodcuts*    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d* 
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ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

THE  STUDENTS  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
EAST.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  including  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phoenicia. 
By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  With  70  Woodcuts,  Post 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT  S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  With 
Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By 
WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     From 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Empire.  With  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature 
and  Art.  By  DEAN  LIDDELL.  With  80  Woodcuts, 
Post  8vo.     7s.  6d, 

THE  STUDENTS  GIBBON.    An  Epitome  of  the 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  Incorporating  the 
Researches  of  Recent  Historians.  With  200  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.     7s.  Gd. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEO- 
GRAPHY. By  Rev.  W.  L.  BE  VAN,  M.A.  With  150 
Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 


LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.  By  GEORGE  P.  MARSH.  Post  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITE- 
RATURE.   By  T.  B.  SHAW,  M.A.  Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  Selected  from  the  Best  Writers. 
By  T.  B.  SHAW,  M.A.    Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

[  Continued. 


Murray's  Students'  Manuals — continued. 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DUR- 
ING THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  HENRY  HALLAM, 
LL.D.     Port  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  HENRY  HALLAM, 
LL.D.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6cL 

THE  STUDENTS  HUME.    A  History  of  England, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
By  DAVID  HUME.  Incorporating  the  Corrections  and 
Researches  of  recent  Historians,  and  continued  to  1868. 
With  70  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE    From 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the 
Seookd  Empire.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  on  the 
Institutions  of  the  Country.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  JERVIS, 
M.A.    With  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6cL 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY. Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Descriptive. 
By  Rev.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M.A.  With  120  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


SCIENCE. 

THE  STUDENTS  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY.  By 
SIR  CHARLES  LYELL,  F.RS.  With  600  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo.     9s. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  LAW. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY. With  Quotations  and  References.  By  WIL- 
LJAM  FLEMING,  D.D.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENTS  BLACKSTONE.  An  Abridgment 

of  the  entire  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
By  R.  MALCOLM  KERR,  LL  J).     Post  8v6.     7s.  6d.  \ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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